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: „ „ RAMBLER: She” 
N = 
HAVE ben been call from = min ed 
life of buſineſs and amuſement, to the 


laſt hours of an old friend; an office which has- 
filled mes if not with melancholy, at leaſt with ſe-/ 
rious reflections, and turned my thoughts towards 
the contemplation of thoſe fubjeQts, ich, though 
of the utmoſt importance, and of indubitable cer- 


tainty, are Hy ſecluded: m_ our regard, by the 
jollity- of health, the hurry crops; d 
even by the calmer A verfiel % ſtu — 


tion; or if they become accidental ene — con- 
verſation: and a argument, yet rarely ſink. deep into 
the heart, but give occaſion on 4 ſome- ſubtilties” S 
of reaſoning, or elegancies of * which” 
are heard, applauded, and forgotten. | 


Ir is, indeed, not hard to conceive bor x man 
accuſtomed to extend his 3 along con- 


Vor. II. B cate- 
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2 The RAMBLER. N... 
catenation of cauſes and effects, to trace things from 
their origin to their period, and compare means wich 
ends, may diſcover the weakneſs of human ſchemes; 
detect the fallacies by which mortals are deluded; 
ſhew the inſufficiency of wealth, honours, and pow- 
er, to real happineſs; and pleaſe himſelf, and his 
auditors, with learned lectures on the vanity of life. 


Bur though the ſpeculatiſt may ſee and ſhew the 
. folly of terreſtrial 1— fears and deſires, every 
hour will give proofs that he never felt it. Trace 
him through the day or year, and you will find him 
acting upon principles which he has in common with 
the illiterate and unenlightened, angry and pleaſ- 
ed like the loweſt of the vulgar, — + hg with the 
_ fame ardor, the ſame deſigns, graſping with all the 
_ eagerneſs of tranſport, thoſe-riches which he knows 
he cannot keep, and ſwelling with the applauſe 
which he has gained by proving that uſe is 
ar no Vil. ef 25 alt lr, RT es + "EA 


and takes away from our etites an 1 the 
power of . is N where I have 
received it, at the bed of a dying friend. To enter 
this ſchool of wiſdom is not the peculiar privilege 
of geometricians; the moſt ſublime and important 
recepts require no uncommon opportunities, nor 
—_— preparations, they are enforced without 
the aid of eloquence, and underſtood without. ſkill 
in analytick ſcience. Every tongue. can utter them, 

and every underſtanding can conceive them. He 

that wiſhes in earneſt to obtain juſt ſentiments con- 
cerning his condition, and would be intimately ac- 
quainted with the world, may find inſtructions on 
. every fide. He that defires to enter behind the * 

| Which every art has been employed to decorate, and 
every paſſion labours to illuminate, and wiſhes to 
ſee life ſtripped of thoſe ornaments which make it 

© * glitter on the ſtage, and expoſed in its natural my 
128 | mewz 


Tat only conviction that ruſhes upon the ſoul, 7 
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N 54. The RAM B L E R. * 
neſs, impotence and nakedneſs, may find all the 
deluſion laid open in the chamber of diſeaſe : he 
will there find yanity diveſted of her robes, power 

_ deprived of her ſceptre, and hypocriſy without her 
maſk. Th 25 6 fr f! do oh, | FF $14 ten, $3. 5 þ 5 
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LEI o „i bis 540 ite, 1 
Tux friend whom I have loſt was a man emi- 
nent for genius, and, like others of the ſame claſs, 
ſufficiently pleaſed with acceptance and applauſe. 
Being careſſed by thoſe who have preferments and 
riches in their diſpoſal, he confidered himſelf as in 4 
the direct road of advancement; and had caught the i 
flame of ambition by approaches to its object. But 
in the midſt of his 8, His projects, and his 
ties, he was ſeized by a lingering diſeaſe, which, 
from its firſt ſtage, he knew to be incurable. Here 4 
was an end of all his yiſioas of greatneſs and hap- l 
pineſs; from the firſt hour that his health declined, 
all his former pleaſures grew taſteleſs. His friends 
expected to pleaſe him by thoſe accounts of the 
growth of his reputation, which were formerly cer- 
tain of being well received; but they ſoon found 
how little he was now affected by compliments, and 
how vainly they attempted, by flattery, to exhila- 
rate the languor of weakneſs, and relieve the foli- * 
citude of approaching death.” Whoever would 
know how much piety and virtue ſurpaſs alt ex- 
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ternal goods might here have ſeen them weighed 
againſt each other, where all that gives motion to 
the active, and elevation to the eminent, all that 
ſparkles in the eye of hope, and pants in the boſom 
of ſuſpicion, at once became duſt in the balance, 
without weight and without regard. Riches, 
authority, and praiſe, loſe all their influence when 
they are conſidered as riches which to-morrow ſhall 
be beſtowed upon another, authority which ſhall 
this night expire for ever, and praiſe which; how- 
ever merited, or however ſincere, ſhall, after a few 
moments, be heard no more. 7 ak! 
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9 + The R A M B L i Nair 
= In thoſe hours of ſeriouſneis and wiſdom, nothing 
appeared to raiſe his ſpiyitsg105 gladden his hearts, 
but the recollection of acts of gogdneſs,- nor to exe 
cite his attention hut ſoma oportunity for the ax 
erciſe of the duties of religion, Every hing . 
terminated on this ſide of the grave was: receiv 
with coldneſs andandifference,: And regarded rather 
in conſequence of the habit of valuing it, than 
from any opinion that it deſerved value; it had 
little more prevalence over his mind than a bubble 
that was now broken, a dream from hich be was 
awake. His whole powers were engraſſed by the 
conſideration of another ſtate, and ali converſation: 
was tedious, that had not ſome. tendency to diſen- 
é ESSE him from human e . and r 2 dad 


| into futurity. 
1 r wy now paſt; we have cloſed {ea al : 
him. breathe the groan of expiration. At the ſight 


of this laſt conflict, I felt a ſenſation never known- 
to me before; a. confuſion of paſſions, an awful ftil- 
neſs of ſorrow, a gloomy terrour without a name. 
The thoughts that entered my ſoul were too ſtrong 
tz ͤ be 8 and too — be endured; 
but ſuch violence cannot — laſting, the ſtorm ſub- 
A. in . Ae nov n, 


1 HAVE- from that time frequently n 

mind, the effects which the obſervation of — 
produces, in thoſe Who are not Wwholly without the 
power and uſe of reflection; for by far the greater 
part. it is wholly unregarded, 5 friends and their 
enemies ſink into the grave without raiſing any un- 
common emotion, or reminding them that they are 
ear the edge of the-precipice, and that 


they muſt ſoon-plunge.into the gulph of eternity. 
Oe . J4 , 7 
Ir ſeems. to me. remarkable; that death l 
our veneration for the good, and nn. or. 
* 05.45 3 atr 
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hatred of the bad. Thoſe virtues which once we 
envied, as Horace obſerves,” becauſe they eclipſed 
our own,” can now no longer obſtruct our reputa- 
tion, and we have therefore nb jintereſt to ſuppreſs 
their praiſe. "That wickedneſs, which we feared for 
its malignity, is now become impotent, and the 
man whoſe name filled us with alarm, and rage, and 


indignation, can at laſt be conſidered only with 


© 
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7 , FEM. 14 
pity, or contempt. 1 T9 
1 9. , C5 . N __ er! 


War a friend is carried to his grave, we at 
once find exeuſes for every weakneſs, and pall iations 
of every fault; we recollect a thouſand en en 
which before glided of dur minds without impre 
Hon, a thouſand favours unrepald, a thouſand duties 
unperformed, and with, 'vainly wiſh for his return, 
not fo much that we may receive, as that we ma 
beſtow happmeſs, and recompenſe that kindn 
which defore e fevet underitood. . 
FTunkx is not, perhaps, to a mind well inſtruct- 
ed, a more painful occurrence, than the death of 
one whom we have injured without reparation. 
Our crime ſeems now irretrievable, it is indeli- 
bly recorded, and the ftamp of fate is fixed upon it. 
e conſider, with the moſt afflictive anguiſh, the 
pain which we have given, and now cannot allevi- 
ate, and the loſſes which we have cauſed, and now 
cannot repair. n « "af 
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Or the ſame kind are the emotions which the 
death of an emulator or competitor produces. Who 
ever had qualities to alarm our jealouſy, had excel - 
lence to deſerve our fondneſs, and to whatever ar- 
dor of oppoſition, intereſt may-enflame us, no man 
ever outlived an enemy, whom he did not then wiſh 
to have made a friend. Thoſe who are verſed in ' 
literary hiſtory know that the-elder Scaliger was the- 
redoubted antagoniſt of Cardan and Eraſmus ; yet 
at the death of each of his great rivals he relented, 
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him before their reconci ation was completed. 
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and complained that they were ſnatched away from 


. me 
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gon e er 
review the effects of paſſion, but which we ſome- 


times delay till We can no longer recti our exrors. 
Let us therefore make ha 1 5 do. 1 


gf, We hall 
y at laſt wiſh to have done; ,x$turn _ 

e carelſcs of our 1,1 — * 5 y mu- 
tual endearments to heighten that tenderneſs which 


is the balm of life. Let us be quick to repent of 


injuries while repentance may. not be a b 
2 2 Ne ingly hots [> 
ence, and pay early and willingly thoſe * 
N Mate s en us ie at laſt, ad 
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| HAVE been but a little time converſant in the 
world, yet I have already had frequent oppor- 
tunities of. obſerving the little efficacy of remon- 
ſtrance and complaint, which, however extorted by 
oppreſſion, or ſupported by reaſon, are deteſted by 
one part of the world as rebellion, cenſured by ano- 
ther as peeviſhneſs, by ſome heard with an appear- 
ance of compaſſion, only to betray any of thoſe 
fallies of vehemence and reſentment, which are apt 
to break out upon encouragement, and by others 
aſſed over with indifference and neglect, as matters 
1h which they have no concern, and which, if they 
ſhould endeavour to examine or regulate, they 
might draw miſchief upon themſelves. | 


Yer ſince it is no leſs natural for thoſe who think 
themſelves injured to complain, than for others to 
neglect their complaints, I ſhall venture to lay my 


* 


. 
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caſe before you, in hopes that you will enforce m 
opinion, if you think it juſt, or endeavour to recti 
28 ſentiments, if I am miſtaken. I expect at leaſt, 
that you will diveſt yourſelf of partiality, = 
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s The R AMB L E R. N. gg. 
that whatever your age or ſolemnity may be, you 
will not, with the dotard's inſolence, pronounce 
me U aa and fooliſh, perverſe” and refractory, 
only becauſe you Fee ee, 


My father dying when T was but ten years old, 
left me and a brother two years younger than my- 
ſelf, to the care of my mother, a woman of birth 
and education, whoſe prudence or virtue he had no 
reaſon to diſtruſt. She felt, for ſome time, all the 
forrow which nature calls forth, upon the final ſe- 

ration of perſcns dear to one another; and as 
bh rief was exhauſted by its own violence, it ſub- 
ſided into tenderneſs for me and my brother, and 

he year of mourning was ſpent in careſſes, conſo- 
_ lations, and inſtruction, in celebration of my fa- 
ther's virtues, in proſeſſions of perpetual regard to 
his memory, and hourly inſtances of ſuch Tohdnieſs 
AS — will not eaſily ſuffer me to forget. 


Bur vrhen the term of this mournful felicity was. 
expired, and my mother a ed again without 
the enſigns of ſorrow, the ladies of her-acquaintance 
began to tell her, like whatever motives, that ut 
was ne to live like Ry of W 4 
powerful argument which is ſeldom uſed to a wo- 
man without effect. Lady Giddy was inceſſantly 

relating the occurrences of the town, and Mrs: 
Gravely told her privately, with great tenderneſs, 
that it . be publickly obſerved how muc 
ſhe over-a - * parts — at moſt of her-ac- 
quaintance ſuſpected her hope of procuxing another 
huſband to be the true ground of all that appear- 


Alx the officiouſneſs of kindneſs / and folly was - 
buſied to change her conduct. She was at one 
time alarmed with cenſure, and at another fired with 
praiſe. She was told of balls, where others ſhone © 
only becauſe ſhe was abſent; of new n 
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Ir is — Ws de ad 4 n r 
on one and pleaſure on the. 5 


when no ual crime is propoſ 2 
ſelf can ſuggeſt many reaſons for er Je 

dulgencer. og %G mamma was at laſt ed to, 4 
company M jo Fo to a play: 5h She was Teceived: 
with a A IK pre complimen and at- 


4 


tended home by a very | 1 2 ext day 
ſhe was with leſs difficulty 1 on to at 
Mrs. Gravely's, and came home gay and . ; 
for the diſtinctions that had been FA peed her awak | 
ed her vanity, and good luck had kept her: ba oi | 
ples of fr rugality from giving her 6114 — She. - 
det dt, ond entrance into the world, and 
her friends were ſufficiently induſtrious to prevent 
any return to her former life; every morning 
brought meſſages of invitation, and every evening 
was paſſed in places of diverſion, from Which ſhe 
for ſome time complained that ſhe had rather be ab- 
fent. In a ſhort time ſhe began to feel the hap- 
pineſs of acting without controul,. of being unae- 
cones for her hours, her expences,.and her com 
pany ; and learned, by degrees, to drop an expteſ=- 
on of contempt, or pity, at. the mention of ladies 
whoſe huſbands were ſuſpected of reſtraining their 
pleaſures, ar their e that ſhe loved 


to, go and come as ſhe pleaſed 


vo" 421 Nene 
Fo was ſtill favoured with ſome: cidental pres 
an endearments, and was now peer 


then fondly kiſſed for ſmiling like my papa: but 


_ moſt p 7 l wax ene: — 
28 n of her foal iner, contriv 


Varlatfon in her d 92 viſiting. hops, wy 2 
compliments 3 "nd the reſt of the day gon hoop 


Juan 
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10 The RAMBLER. Ne 55. - | 
| Sr now began to diſcover that it was impoſſible 


ts educate children properly athome. Parents could 
not have them always in their fight; the ſociety of 
ſervants was contagious ; company produced bold- 
neſs and ſpirit ; emulation excited induſtry ; and a 
large ſchobl Was 1 firſt ep into” the 
open world: A thouſand other reaſons ſhe alleged, 
ſome of little force in themſelves, but ſo well ſe- 
, conded by. pleaſure, vanity, and idleneſs, that th 
ſoon overcame all the remaining principles of kind- 
neſs and piety; and both 1 and my brother were 
diſpatched'to boarding hocdls. 
ese 43:47 * 4 N C3 TITS 13 303475 1 1330 |; 


Ho my mamma ſpent her time when the was 
thus diſburthened J am not able to inform you, but 
FT have reaſon to believe that trifles and amuſements | 
took ſtill faſter hold of her heart. At firſt, ſhe vi- 
ſited me at ſchool, and afterwards wrote to me 
but in a ſhort time, both her viſits and her letters 
were at an end, and no other notice was taken of 
mee than to remit money for my ſupport. _ 


Wu I came home, at the vacation, I found 
myſelf coldly received, with an obſervation, © that 
= this girl will preſently be a woman,” I was, after 
- ,- © - the uſual ſtay, ſent to ſchool again, and overheard 
muy mother ſay, as I was a going, Well, now I 
— GOODE . cad 


In' fix months more I came again, and with the 
uſual childiſh alacnty, was running to my mother's 
embrace, when ſhe ſtopped me with exclamationgs 

at the ſuddenneſs and enormity of my growth, hav- 
ing, ſhe ſaid, never ſeen any body ſhoot up ſo much 

at my age. She was ſure no other girls ſpread 

gt that rate, andthe 'hated to have children look 
like women before their time. I was diſconcerted, 
and retired without hearing any thing more than. 
< Nay if you are angry, madam Steeple, you ma 
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WHEN once the forms of civility are violated, 


there remains little hope of return to kindneſs or 
decency. My mamma made this appearance of 
reſentment, a.reaſon for continuing her malignity, 
and poor Miſs Maypole, for that was my. appella- 


ſome expreſſion, of anger or dif 


| Stix had yet the pleaſure of drefling of me like a” 


child, and 1 know not when I ſhould have been 
thought fit to change my habit, had I not been reſ- 
cued by a maiden ſiſter of my father, ho could 


not bear to ſee women in hanging ſleeves, and there- 


fore preſented me with brocade for a gown, for 
which I ſhould have thought myſelf under great 
obligations, had ſhe not accompanied her favour 
with ſome hints that my mamma might now con- 


ſider her age, and give me her ear-rings, which ſhe 
bad ſhewn Jong enough in publick places. 


I ngw left the ſchool and came to live with my 
mamma, who conſidered me as an uſurper that had 


| ſeized the riglits of a woman before they were due, 


and was puſhing her downthe n of age, that 
I might reign without a ſuperior. While I am thus 
beheld with jealouſy and ſuſpicion, you will readily 
believe that it is difficult to pleaſe. , Every word and 


look is an offence. I never ſpeak, but I pretend to 
ſome qualities and excellences, which it is criminal 


to poſſeſs ; if I am gay, ſhe thinks it early enou 

to coquette ; if I am grave, ſhe hates a prude — 
bibs ; if I venture into company, I am in haſte for 
a huſband ; if I retire to my chamber, ſuch matron- 


like ladies are lovers of contemplation. I am on one 


pretence or other generally excluded from her af- 
ſemblies, nor am I ever ſuffered to viſit at the ſame 


o 


place with my mamma. Every one. wonders why _ 
ſhe does not bring Miſs more into the world, and 


when ſhe comes home in vapours I am certain that 
ſhe has heard either ** uty or my wit, and 
| | ex- 


tion, was Dever. mentioned or ſpoken to but with 
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Tnvus I he in a ſtate of continual en, 


only becauſe I was born ten years 100, Oooh, and 


cannot ſtop the courſeſuf nature or of time, butam 
unhappily a woman before my mother can willing 


. ceaſe. to be a girl. I believe you would contribute 
to tbe happineſs eee hy any argu- 


ments or perſuaſions, you could make mothers 
aſhamed of rivalling their children; if yu could 
ſne them, that though they may refuſe to grow- 
_y — muſt inevitably grow So ard chat the 
aces of age are not — ; compli- 
— but N and devotion; that theſe: who. 
are ſo unwilling to quit the world will ſoon be 
driven from it; and that it is therefore their inte 
reſt to retire while there yet remain a ber bonn for 
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8 Farewel the ſtage; for humbly I difclaim TINGS 
Such fond rfuits of pleaſure, or of fame.” n 903” 
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As the e granted Frere F canes, 


N dn uopleabide 3 that of- 
fence has been received when none was in- 
tended, and 2 ain has been given to thoſe Who 
were not guilty of any provocation. As the great 
end of — mutual beneficence, a good man is 
always uneaſy hen he fmqs himſelf acting in op- 
wants the purpoſes of life; becauſe though his 


may eaſily = him of malice oy 


rr 
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of ſettled hatred or cantrivances of miſchief, yet 


he ſeldom can be certain, that he has not failed by | 


negligence, or indolence; that he has not been hin- 
dered from conſulting the common intereſt by too 


much regard to his own eaſe, or too much indiffe- 
5 to the happineſb of others. 7 ir nt“ 


r 107950 nambow royvirons fon 
Nom is it neeeſſary, that: to feet this uneaſineſs, 
the mind ſhould be extended to any great diffuſion 


of generoſity, or melted by uncommon warmth of 
benevolence ; for that prudence: which the world 


teaches, and a quick ſenfibility of private inte- 
reſt, will direct us to ſnun needleſs enmſties; fince- 
there is no man whoſe kindneſs we may not ſome. 
time want, or by whoſe malice we may not ſome 


* * : of 
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| I nave therefore frequently looked with wonder, 
and now and then with pity, at the thoughtleſſneſs 


with which ſome alienate from themſelves the-affec-- 


tions of all whom chance, buſineſs, or inclination 


brings in their way. When we'ſee a man pufſu- 


ing ſome darling intereſt, without much regard ta 
the opinion of the world, we juſtly conſider him as 
corrupt and dangerous, but are not long in diſcover- 
ing his motives; we fee. him actuated by paſſions 

ich are hard to be reſiſted, and deluded by ap- 


pearances which have dazzled ſtronger eyes. But 


the greater part of thoſe who ſet. mankind. at de- 
fiance by hourly (irritation, and who live but to 


infuſe 'malignity,” and multiply enemies, have no 


hopes to foſter, no deſigns to promote, nor any ex- 
pectations of attaining power by inſolence, or of 


Aimbing to greatneſs ' by - trampling on others. 


They give up all the ſweets of kindneſs, for the 


fake of peeviſnneſs, petulance, or gloom ; and 
alienate the world by neglect of the common forms 
of civility, and brgach of the eſtabliſhed laws of 
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EveRY one muſt, in the walks of life, have met 
with men of whom all ſpeak with cenſure, though 
they are not chargeable with any crime, and whom 
none can be perfwaded'ts love, though a reaſon 
can ſcarcely be aſſigned why they ſhould be hated ; 
and who, if their good qualities and actions ſome- 
times force a commendation, have their panegyrick 
always concluded with confeſſions of diſguſt ; he 
« is a good man, but I cannot like him.” Surely 
ſuch perſons have ſold the efteem of the world at 
too low a price, ſince they have loſt one of the re- 
wards of virtue, without gaining the profits of 


Tus ill ceconomy of fame is ſometimes the effect 
of jor” Men whoſe perceptions are Janguid 
and ſluggiſh, who lament nothing but loſs of money, 
and feel nothing but a blow, are often at a difficulty 
to gueſs why they are encompaſſed with enemies, 
though they neglect all thoſe arts by which men are 
endeared to one another. They comfort themſelves 
that they have lived irreproachably ; that none can 
charge them with having endangered his life, or 
diminiſhed his poſſeſſions; and therefore conclude * 
that they ſuffer by ſome invincible fatality, or impute 
the malice of their neighbours to ignorance or envy. 
They wrap themſelves up in their innocence; and 
enjoy the congratulations of their own hearts, with- 
out knowing or ſuſpecting that 1 every day 
deſervedly incurring reſentments, by withho ding 
from thoſe with whom they converſe, that regard, 
or appearance of regard, to which every one is en- 
titled by the cuſtoms of the world. bt 


TuxRxE are many injuries, which almoſt every 
man feels, though he does not complain, and which, 

upon thoſe whom virtue, elegance, or vanity have 
made delicate and tender, fix deep and laſting im- 
preſſions ;; as there are many arts of graciouſneſs 
and conciliation, which are to be practiſed without 


expence, 
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expence, and by Which thoſe may be made our 
friends, who have never received from us any real 
benefit. Such arts, when: they include neither guilt 
nor meanneſs, it is 1 reaſonable. to learn; for 
who. would want that love which is ſo eaſily to be 
gained? And ſuch injuries are to by aVaided for 
who "oY be hated without profit ? 


| tengo A119 F 

3 indeed; there ares for whom [the excuſe 

1 or negligence cannot eged, be- 
9 it is apparent that they are not only careleſs 
of pleaſing, t ſtudious to offend; that they con- 
trive to make all approaches to them difficult and 
vexatious, and imagine that they aggrandize them- 
ſelves by waſting, the time of others in uſeleſs at- 
tendance, by mortifying them with 8 and 
teazing them with Fonts. | 


Mam of this. kind, are generally to | be foun 
among, thoſe that have not mingled much in gene- 
ral oonverſation, but ſpent their lives amidſt the ob- 
ſequiouſneſs of 12 and the flattery of 

raſites; and by long, conſulting only their own. 
inclination, have forgotten that hers | ve a Selim * 
to the ſame deference. 5 


Tyranny thus avowed, is > Indeed an exuberance 
of pride, by which all mankind is ſo much en 
ed, that it is never quietly endured, except in thoſe e 
who; can reward the patience which ay by deen 
and inſolence is gener ly ſurrounded only by ſuch 
whoſe baſeneſs inclines them to think k Hh in- 
2 that produces gain, and who can nal 

urrility and 'rudetighs wih a e tab 
and an open purſe. e Lug 


5 43 


Bur "though.; all wanton - provacations 88 con- 
temptugus; inſolence are to be diligently —.— 
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there is no leſs danger in timid compliance and tame 


9 It is common, for ſoft — fearful tem 
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their weak aſſiſtance with ſoftneſs, and ſubmilfion” 
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rs, to give themſelves plicitly ; to.the direc | 
tion of the bold, the. turb he and the _overhear- 

ing ; of thoſe whom they Tt deleve 1 
better than themſelves; to x from; the de- 


| Higns where oppoſition mult be encountered, and ta 
e f a: hy” 


off from virtue for fear of 


Sou firmneſs, and reſolution is peceling to. \ the 
diſcharge of duty; but it is a ve of 
life in which the neceſſity of Frog LIES, 
ly occurs; for no man 3s defeated ut 12 555 re- 

entment, which will be Some with obſt | 

while he believes himſelf in the right, and exert 21 
5 bitterneſs if even to his on conviction heris 
detected in the wrong. Even though no regard | 
had to the external n of contrariety 
diſpute, it muſt be painful to a worthy mind to put. 
others in pain, and there will be 3 leſt the 
EKindeſt nature may be vitiated by too: long om 
of debate and conteſt. 


I am afraid that I may Wo taxed with intent 
bility by many of my correſpondents, who believe 
their contributions unjuſtly neglected. And indeed 
when I ſit before a pile of papers, of which each 1s. 
the production of laborious ſtudy, and the off- 
ſpring of a fond parent, I, who know the paſhons. 
of an author, cannot remember how long they haye 


= 4  A*7 w 
b ; * — ** 


lain in my boxes unregarded, without 1 imagining to 


myſelf the various changes of ſorrow, impatience, 
and reſentment, 9 80 che Writers mh hays it; Lan 
us tedious interval. 


Tus reflexions are pe: 2 8 IS 
upon peruſal, I find ſome 4 them calling for a 
place in the nex a e a place Which they have 
never yet obtained; others writing in a ſtyle of Ju-. 
N and haughtineſs, as. e eferences. 
US 


which 
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which they believe impoſſible to be reſiſted; ſome 
introducing their compoſitions with a menace of the 
contempt, which he that refuſes them will incur : 
others applying privately to the bookſellers for their 
intereſt and ſolicitation; every one by different 
ways endeavouringto ſecure the bliſs of publication. 
I cannot but conſider myſelf, as placed in a verx 
incommodious, fituation, where I am fqrced to re- 
preſs confidence, which it is pleaſing to mdulge, to 
repay civilities with appearances of neglect, and fo 
frequently to offend thoſe by whom 1 never Was 
M 0003 10-0 BIPLY eat 2nJ 
. (3X k $0 | Jung: i, K einne ery aig 
' T'x now well how rarely an author, fired with the 
beauties of his new compoſition, contains his rap- 
tures in his own boſom, and how naturally he im- 
parts to his friends his expectations of.renown; and 
as I can eaſily conceive the eagerneſs with which a 
new paper is ſnatched up, by one who expetts to 
and it fled with his oven production, and perhaps 
has called his companions to ſhare the pleaſure of a 
ſecondperuſal, Igrieve for the diſappointment which 
he is to feel at the fatal inſpection. His hopes 
. — 
vimg !mext Ihe next comes, 
ö — he — expectation, and having 
dreamed of laurels and Parnaſſus, caſts his cyrg 
upon the batren page with which he is doomed 
never more to be delightecc. oy 
0 * * — 0 4 *% 40 g ot id 2 _» ov i 191 Py 
For ſuch cruelty what attonement can be made t᷑ 
For ſuch calamities what alleviation can be found? 
I am afraid that the michief already done muſt be 
without reparation, and all that deſerves my care is 
prevention for the future. Let therefore the newt 
friendly contributor, whoever he be, obſerve the 
cautions of Swiſt, and write ſecretly in his own 
chamber, without communicating his defign to his 
neareſt friend, for the neareſt friend will be pleaſed 
with an opportunity of laughing. Let him carry it 
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to the poſt himſelf, and wait in ſilence ne | 
If it is publiſhed and praiſed, he may then Pam do 
himſelf ch the author; if it be f fled, he m 
wonder in private without much vexation; and 
it be cenſured,” he may join in che cry, and lament 
| the dulneſs of the writing generation, 99% pen 
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Toe world has not yet learned the riches of frogality. 
To the RAMBLER. 
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uſeful,” and 1 ſcholars deſcending from that eleva- 
tion, which, as it raiſes them above common life, 
muſt likewiſe hinder them from beholding the ways 
of men otherwiſe than in a cloud of buſtle and con- 
fuſion. Having lived a life of buſineſs, and remark- 
ed how ſeldom any occurrences emerge for which 
great qualities are required, I have learned the ne- 
— of regarding little things, and though I do 

. to give laws to the legiſlators of man- 
kin or to limit the range of thoſe powerful 
minds that carry light and heat through all the 
regions of knowledge, yet I have long thought, 
that the greateſt part of — who loſe themſelves 
in — by which I have not found that they 
uw much wiſer,” might, with more advantage 
h to the publick and themſelves, apply their 

underſtandings to domeſtick- arts, and ſtore their 
minds with axioms ot humble dee and 3 
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Your late on frugality was very elegant 
and pleaſing, but, in my opinion, not ſufficiently 
adapted to common readers, who pay little re 
to the muſick of periods, the artifice of connection, 
or the arrangement of the flowers of rhetorick; but 
require a feœ plain and cogent inſtructions, which 
may fink into the mind by their own weight. 


FRUOGALIIT Tx is ſo neceſſary to the happineſs of 
the world, ſo beneficial in its various forms to every 
rank of men, from the higheſt of human potentates, 
to the loweſt labourer or artificer; and the miſeries 


which the neglect of it produces are fo numerous 


and ſo grievous, that it ought to be recommended 
with every variation of addreſs, and adapted to every 
claſs of underſtanding. | 


WHETHER thoſe who treat morals as a ſcience - 


will allow frugality to be numbered among the vir- 
tues, Lhave not thought it neceſſary to enquire; 
For I, who draw my opinions from a ob- 
ſervation of the world, am ſatisfied with knowing, 
what is abundantly ſufficient for practice, that if it 
be not a virtue, it is at leaſt, a quality which can 
ſeldom exiſt without ſome virtues, and without 
which few virtues can exiſt. Frugality may be 
termed the * of prudence, the ſiſter of tem- 
perance, and the parent of liberty. He that is ex- 
travagant will quickly become poor, and poverty 
will enforce dependence, and invite corruption; it 
will almoſt always produce a paſſive compliance 
with the wickedneſs of others; and there are few 


r to practiſe thoſe 


crimes which: they c 


1 STHIGV DS Son. £3 tis D 
I there are any who do not dread poverty as 
dangerous to virtue, yet mankind ſeem unanimous 
enoughin abhorring it as deſtructive to happineſs; 
and all to whom want is terrible, 


principle, ought to think themſelves obliged to _ 
5 e 


to cenſure. 
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the ſage maxims of our parſimonious anceſtors, and 
attain the ſalutary arts of contracting expence; for 
without frugality none can be rich, — with i enn 
lee e M29 1 wi? [TT rent 
n warben debt 
To maſt other ads ds virtue eee 8 
dom, a concurrence of m circumſtances is neceſ- 
ſary, ſome previous knowledge muſt be attained, 
ſome uncommon gifts of nature poſſeſſed, or or ſome 
e by an extraordinary combina- 
tion of things; but the mere power of ſaving what 
is already in our hands, muſt be caſy of acquiſition 


to every mind and as the example of Bacon may 
Thew, that the higheſt intellect cannot ſafely neglect 


it, a thouſand inſtances will every day prove, chat 
the meaneſt may practiſe it with ſucceſs. 7 


Richscannotbe wichin rhomnictnofigrent: num- 
lei; — — 1 —— — = 11 
commonly placed in a many 
. ————— — 

wealthy, the name of wealth muſt then be tranſ- 
ſerred to ſtill greater accumulations} But I am not 


lower claſſes of — from — 
though whatever be the wealth 

ſome will have leaſt, — Oaarrran ep 
than any other 16/comparatively poor; yet I de hot 
fee any cbactive neceſſity that many hold berits- | 


. out; the indiſpenſable convenienoies of life; but am 


ſometimes inclined to imagine, that, caſual calami-· 


excepted, there might, by univerſal prudence, 
2 an —— . emption from want; 


and that he who fhould happen to have leaſt, m ht 
SEE have enou . £ F | 


* Bur without entering 60 ear i int wares, 


which I do not remember that any political caleu- 


ator has attempted, and in which the moſt perſpi- 
Caius reaſoner may be eaſily bewildered, it is evi- 
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dent that they to whom providence bias allotted no 


other care but of their on fortune and their own 
virtue, which: make far the greater part of mankind, 
have ſufficient incitements to perſonal frugality; 


ſince, whatever might be its general effect upon pro- 
vinces or nations, by which it is never: likely to be 
tried, we now with certainty that there is ſcarce- 


ly any individual entering the world, who, by pru- 
dent parſimony, may not reaſonably promiſe him— 
ſelf a chearful competence in the dechne of life. 


Tu proſpect of penury in age is ſo gloomy and 
terrifying, that every man who looks: him 
I of arid Flr oagh? 

nerally e ſctence of ſparmg. For, though 
— every age there 2 — — adven- 
tures, or by favourable accidents, riſe ſuddenly to 
riches, yet it is dangerous to indulge hopes of ſuch 
rare events: And the bulk of mankind muſt owe 
their affluence to ſmall and gradual profits; below: 
which their expence muſt be reſolutely reduced. 


You muſt not therefore think me ſinking below 
the dignity of a practical philoſopher, when I re- 
commend to the conſideration of your readers, from 
the ſtateſman to the apprentice, a poſition replete 
with mercantile wiſdom, A penny ſaved is two pence 
got; which may, I think, be accommodated” to all 
conditions, by obſerving- not only that they who 
purſue any lucrative employment will fave time 
when they forbear expence, and that tlie time may be 


employed to the inereaſe of profit ; but that they who © 


, 


are above ſuch -minute. conſiderations, will find, by 
every victory over appetite or paſſion, new ſtrengti 


added to the mind, will gain the power of refuſing 


thoſe ſolicitations by which the young and viva- 
cious ate hourly aſſaulted, and in time ſet them- 
ſelves above the reach of extravagance and folly. 
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. cumſtances. 


/ 


Nee zy 
Ir may, perhaps, be enquired by thoſe who are 


willing rather to cavil than to learn, what is the juſt 
meaſure of frugality ? and when expence, not abſo- 


lutely neceſſary, degenerates into profuſion ? To 


ſuch queſtions no 1 anſwer can be returned; 
ſince the liberty of ſpending, or neceſſity of parſi- 
mony, may be varied without end by different cir- 


It may, however, be laid down as a 
rule never to be broken, that à man's voluntary ex- 


pence ſhould not exceed his revenue. A maxim fo ob- 


vious * incontrovertible, that the civil law ranks 
the prodigal with the madman, and debars them 
equally, from the conduct of their on affairs. 
Another precept ariſing from the former, and in- 
deed included in it, is yet neceſſary to be diſtinctly 
impreſſed upon the warm, the fciful and the brave; 
Let no man anticipate uncertain profits, Let no man 

eſume to ſpen upon hopes, to truſt his own abi- 
Les for means of deliverance from penury, to give 
a looſe to his preſent deſires, and leave the reckon- 
ing to fortune or to virtue. 


To theſe cautions, which, I ſuppoſe, | gh leaſt 
among the graver part of mankind, undiſputed, I 
will add another, Let no man ſquander againſt his in- 
clination. With this precept it may = perhaps, 
imagined eaſy to Spa) Ao yet if thoſe whom pro- 
fuſion has buried in priſons, or driven into baniſh- 
ment, were examined, it would be found that very 
few were ruined by their own choice, or purchaſed 

leaſure with the loſs of their eſtates ; but that they 
ſuffered themſelves to be born away by the violence 
of thoſe with whom they converied, and yielded 
reluctantly to a thouſand prodigalities, either from 
a trivial emulation of wealth and ſpirit, or a mean 
fear of contempt and ridicule; an emulation for the 


prize of folly, or the dread of the laugh of focls. 


J am, S IR, 
Your humble Servant. 
SOPHRON- 
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Creſcunt divitiæ, tamen | 4073 | 
Curtæ neſcio. quid ſemper abefl rei. Hot. 
But, while in heaps his wicked wealth aſcends, 
He is not of his wiſh poſſeſs'd; 
There's: ſomething wanting ſtill to make him hleſs'd. 
eren, „ 0 . 4 FRANCIS. 
$ the love of money has been, in all ages, one 
of the paſſions that have given great diſtur- 
bance to the tranquillity of the world, there is no 
topick more copiouſſy treated by the antient moral- 
iſts than the folly evoting the heart to the accu- 
mulation of riches. They who are acquainted with 
theſe authors need not be told how riches incite 
pity, contempt, or reproach, - whenever they are 
mentioned; with what numbers of examples the 
danger of large poſſeſſions is illuſtrated z and how 
all the powers of reaſon and eloquence haye been 
b in endeavours to eradicate a deſire, which 
ſeems to have intrenched itſelf tog ſtrongly in the 
mind to be driven out, and which, perhaps, had 
not loſt its power, even over thoſe who- declai 
againſt it, but would have broken out in the poet 4 
or the ſage, if it had been excited by opportunity, E 
_ 4 gr by the approximation of its proper | 
object. 10 O 90115 5 | | 
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THEIR ments have been, indeed, ſo unſuc- 

ceſsful, thatl knw not whether it can be ſhown, 

that by all the wit and reaſon which this favourite 

cauſe has called forth, a ſingle convert was ever 

made; that even one man has refuſed to be rich, 
when to be rich was in his power, from the con- 3 
| 
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viction of the greater happineſs of a narrow for- 
tune; or diſburthened himſelf of wealth, when he 
had tried its inquietudes, merely to enjoy the poor 


* 
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and leiſure, and ſecurity of a mean and unenvied 
ſtate. | | 
Ir is true, indeed, that many have neglected op- 


portunities of raiſing, themſelves to honours and to 
wealth, and rejected the kindeſt offers of fortune: 


but, however their moderation may be boaſted! by 


themſelves, or admired by ſuch as only view them 
at a diſtance, it will be, perhaps, ſeldom found that 
1 riches leſs, but that they dread labour 
or d more than others; they are unable to 
rouſe themſelves to action, to ſtrain in the race of 
competition, or to ſtand the ſnhock of conteſt; but 
though they, therefore, decline the toil of climbing, 
7 nevertheleſs, wiſh themſelyes aloft, and d 

willingly enjoy what they dare Hot ſeize. | 5 


OrxxExs have retired from high ſtations, and vo- 


lantarily condemned themſelves to privacy and ob- 
ſcurity. But, even theſe will not afford many oc- 
caſions of triumph to the 22 1 for they 
have commonly either quitted that only which they 
thought themſelves unable to hold, and prevented 
diſgrace by reſignation; or they have been induced 
to try new meaſures by general inconſtancy, which 
always dreams of —_— in novelty; or by a 
loomy diſpoſition, which is diſguſted in · the ſame 
gree with every ſtate, and wiſhes every ſcene of 
life to change as ſoon as it is beheld; - Si men 
found high and low ſtations equally unable to ſatiſ-/ 
fy the wiſhes of a diſtempered mind, and were un- 
able to ſhelter themſelves in the cloſeſt retreat from 
diſappointment, ſolicitude, and miſery. c 9 70 


Vr though theſe admonitions have been thus 
neglected by thoſe, who either enjoyed riches, or 
were able to procure them, it is not raſhly to be de- 
termined that they are altogether without uſe; for 
ſince far the greateſt part of mankind muſt be con- 
fined to conditions comparatively mean, and placed in 

a ſituations, 
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ſituations, from which they naturally look up with 
envy to the eminences before them, thoſe writers 


cannot be thought ill employed that have admini- 
{tered remedies to diſcontent almoſt univerſal, b 

ſhowing, that what we cannot reach may very well 
be forborn, that the inequality of diftribution, at 
which we murmur, is for the moſt part leſs than it 
ſeems, and that the „which we admire at a 


diſtance, has much fewer advantages, and much 


leſs ſplendor, when we are ſuffered to approach it. 


* 77 $3.4 122 12 240738 
IT is the buſineſs of moraliſts to detect the frauds 
of fortune, and to ſhow that ſhe i es upon the 


careleſs eye, by a quick ſucceſſion of ſhadows, which 


will ſhrink to nothing in the gripe; thatſhe diſguiſes 
life in extrinſick ornaments, which ſerve only for 
ſhow, and are laid aſide in the hours of falitade, 
and of -pleaſure; and that | when greatneſs aſpires 
either to felicity or to wiſdom, it ſhakes off thoſe 
diſtinctions which dazzle the gazer, and awe the 
ſupplicant. ** L enn Ss þ ; 
IT may be remarked, that they whoſe: condition 
has not afforded them the light of moral or religious 


inſtruction, and who collect all their ideas hy their 


own eyes, and digeſt them by their on underſtand- 
ings, ſeem to conſider thoſe who are placed in ranks 


of remote ſuperiority, as almoſt another and higher 


ſpecies of beings. As themſelves have known little 
other rt ry the-conſequences of want, they are 
ty 


with difficulty perſuaded that where there is wealth 
there can be ſorrow, or that thoſe who glitter in 
dignity, and glide along in affluence, can be ac- 
quainted with pains and cares like thoſe which lie 
heavy upon the reſt of mank inc. 


Tum orejndice is, indeel, confined bebe lobeſt 
meanneſs, and the darkeſt ignorance; butit is ſo con- 


fined only becauſe others have been ſhown its fol y, 
and its falſehood, becauſe it has been oppoſed in 
VoL. II. C its 
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eagerneſs of wealth, 
vi ion that to be rich is to be happy. 


. »Wmoever finds himſelf incited, by ſome violent 
1 of paſſion, to purſue riches as the chief end 
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its progreſs by hiſtory and philoſophy, and hindered 
from ſipreading its infection by powerful preſerva- 
5 THE doctrine of the contempt of wealth, though 
it has not been able to entinguiſh avarice or ambi- 


tion, or ſuppreſs that reluctance with which a man 
paſſes his days in a ſtate of 1 muſt, at 
leaſt, have made the lower conditions 


| eſs grating 
and weariſome, and has conſequently contributed 
to the general ſecurity of life, by hindering that 


fraud and violence, rapine circumvention, 
which muſt have a 1 29 by an unbounded 
iſing from an unſhaken con- 


ing, muſt ſurely be ſo much alarmed by the 


ſucceſſive admonitions of thoſe, whoſe experience 


and ſagacity have recommended them as the guides 
of mankind, as to ſtop and conſider whether he is 
about to engage in an undertaking that will reward 


his toil, and to examine, before he ruſhes to wealth, 
through right and wrong, what it will confer when 


he has acquired it; and this examination will ſeldom 


fail to repreſs his ardor, and retard his violence. 


wWxꝝI TH is nothing in itſelf, it is not uſeful but 
when it departs from us, its value is found only in 


that which it can purchaſe, which, if we ſuppoſe 


it put to its beſt uſe y thoſe that poſſeſs it, ſeems 

e deſire or envy of a wiſe 
man. It is certain that, with regard to corporal -| 
enjoyment, money can neither open new avenues | 


-not much to deſerve 


to pleaſure, nor block up the paſſages of anguiſh. 
Bitkale and infirmity ſtill con 
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4 8 to torture and 
enfeeble, perhaps exaſperated by luxury, or promo- | 
| ted by ſoftneſs. With reſpect to the mind, it has 
rarely been obſerved, that wealth contributes much 
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to quicken the diſcernment, enlarge the capacity, 
or elevate the imagination; but may, by hiring 


flattery, or laying diligence aſleep, confirm error, 
and harden ſtupidity. 


WEALTHcannotconfergreatneſs, for nothingcan 
make that great, which the decree of nature has or- 
dained to be little. The bramble may be placed in 
2 hot bed, but can neyer become an oak. Even 
royalty itſelf is not able to give that dignity which 
it happens not to find, but oppreſſes feeble minds, 
hog it may elevate the ſtrong- The world has 
been governed in the name of kings, whoſe exiſt- 
ence has ſcarcely been perceived by any real effects 
beyond their own palaces.” 


WHEN therefore the defire of wealth is taking 
hold of the heart, let us look round and ſee how it 
operates upon thoſe whoſe induſtry, or fortune, has 
obtained it. When we find them oppreſſed with 
their own abundance, luxurious without pleaſure, 
idle without eaſe, impatient and querulous in them- 
ſelves, and deſpiſed or hated by the reſt of man- 
kind, we ſhall ſoon be convinced that if the real 
wants of our condition are ſatisfied, there remains 
little to be ſought with ſolicitude, or deſired with 
eagerneſs. _ | 
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Ef aliquid fatale malum per verba levare, 
Hoc dam Halcyonenque Prognen facit: 
4 \ _. Hoe erat in ſolo quare Pæantias antro 
ws. Vox fatigaret Lemma ſaxa ſua, _— * 
S'iramgulat incluſus dolor atque exefluat intus,  _ 
Cogitur et wires multiplicare ſuat. : Ovid, 
Complaining oft, gives reſpite to our grief; 
From hence the wretched Frogne ſought relief; 
Hence the Pæantian chief his fate deplores, 
And vents his ſorro to the Lenmian ſhores : 
__ In vain'by ſecreſy we wou'd aſſua | 
Dur cares; conceal'd they gather 3 5 2 
„ eee ; » LEWIS, 


FT is common to diſtinguiſh men by the names of 
1 animals which they are ſuppoſed to reſemble. 
Thus a hero is frequently termed a hon, and a ſtateſ- 
man a fox, an extortioner gains the appellation of 
vultur, and a fop the title of monkey. There is 
alſo among the various anomalies of character 
which a ſurvey of the world exhibits, a ſpecies 
beings in human form, which may be properly 
marked out as the ſereech-ow-Is of mankind. 


THESE ſcreech-owls ſeem to be ſettled in an opi- 

nion that the great buſineſs of life is to complain, 

and that they were born for no other purpoſe than 

to diſturb the happineſs of others, to leſſen the lit- 

tle comforts, and ſhorten the ſhort pleaſures of our 

condition, by painful remembrances of the paſt, or 

- melancholy prognoſticks of the future; their only 

care is to cruſnh the'rifing hope, to damp the kindle- 

- ing tranſport, and allay the golden hours of gaiety 
with the hateful droſs of grief and ſuſpicion. 


To thoſe, whoſe weakneſs of ſ irits, or timidity 


of temper, ſubjects them to impreſſions from 3 
| ; 8 an 
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and who are apt to ſuffer by faſcination, and catch 
the contagion of miſery, it is extremely unhappy to 
live within the compaſs of a ſcreech-owPs voice; 
for it will often fill their æars in the hour of dejec- 
tion, terrify them with apprehenſions, which their 
own thoughts would never have produced, and ſad- 
den, by intruded ſorrows, the day which might have 
been gaſſed in amuſements or in buſineſs; it will 
burthen the heart with unneceſſary diſcontents, and 
weaken for a time that love of life, which is ne- 
70 to the vigorous proſecution of any under- 
da ng. —— . 4 | 


Tou I have, like the reſt of mankindgmany 

failings. and weakneſſes, I have not yet, by kither 
. — enemies, been charged with ſuperſtition; 
I never count the company which I enter, and L 
look at the new moon indifferently over either 
ſhoulder. I have, like moſt other philofophdfs, 
often heard the cuckoo without mone 8 
and have been, ſometimes reproached as-fool-hardy 
for not turning down. my eyes when a raven flew 
over my head. I never go home abruptly. becauſe - 
a ſnake croſſes my way, nor have any particular 
dread of a climaQterical year; yet I confeſs that, 
with all my ſcorn of old women, and their tales, I 
conſider it as an unhappy. day when I happen. to be 
greeted, in the morning, by Suſpirius the ſcreech- 


owl. 


I HAvx now known. Suſpirius fifty- eight years and 
four months, and have never OR ed. an hour 
with him in which he has not made ſome attack 
upon my quiet. When we. were firſt acquainted, 
his great topick was the miſery of youth without 
riches, and whenever we walked out together he 
ſolaced me with a long enumeration af pleaſures, 
which, as they were beyond the reach of m Rees, 


were without the verge of my deſires, and which 


ſhould never have conſidered as the objects of awiſh, 
e had 
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had not his unſeaſonable repreſentations placed them 
in my ſight. Lol „ 


| * | 
ANOTHER of his topicks is the neglect of merit, 
with which he never fails to amuſe every man whom 
he ſees not eminently fortunate. If he meets with 
a young officer, he always informs him of gentle- 
men whoſe perſonal courage is unqueſtioned, and 
whoſe military ſkill qualifies them to command ar- 
mies, that have, notwithſtanding all their merit, 
grown old with ſubaltern commiſſions. For a ge- 
nius in the church, he is always provided with a cu- 
racy for life. The lawyer he informs of many men 
of great parts and deep ſtudy, who have never had 
an opportunity to ſpeak in the courts: And meet- 
ing Serenus the phyſician, ©* Ah doctor, ſays he, 
«< what a- foot ſtill, when ſo many blockh are 
<<: rattling their chariots? I told you ſeven years ago 
that you would never meet with encouragement, 
| and hope you will now take more notice, when 
=, I tell you, that your Greek, and your diligence, 
| and your honeſty, will never enable you to live 
like yonder apothecary, who preſcribes to his 
« own ſhop, ad hugs at the phyſician,” “t 


SUsPIRIUS has, in his time, intercepted fifteen 
authors in their way to the ſtage; perſuaded nine and 
thirty merchants to retire from a proſperous trade 
for fear of bankruptcy, broke off an hundred and 
thirteen matches by prognoſtications of unhappineſs, 
and enabled the ſmall-pox to kill nineteen ladies, 
by perpetual alarms of the loſs of beauty. W 


WHENEVER my evil ſtars bring us together, he 
never fails to-repreſent to me the folly of my pur- 

ſuits, and informs me that we are much older than 
when we began our acquaintance, that the infirmi- 
ties of decrepitude are coming faſt upon me, that 
whatever I now get I ſhall enjoy but a little time, 
that fame is to a man tottering on the edge of the 
| grave 
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ve of very little importance, and that the time 

ba hand when I ought to look for no other plea- 

ſures than a good dinner and an eaſy chair. 


Tuus he goes on in his unharmonious ſtrain, diſ- 
playing preſent miſeries, and - foreboding more, 
rie as ade Sara r pοε⁶ eve ſyllable is loaded 
with misfortune, and death is always brought nearer 
to the view. Vet, what always raiſes my reſentment. 
and indignation, I do not perceive that his mourn- 
ful meditations have much effect upon himſelf. He 
talks, and has long talked of calamities, without 
diſcovering, otherwiſe than by the tone of his voice, 
that he feels any of the evils which he bewails or 
threatens, but has the ſame habit of uttering lamen- 
tations, as others of telling ſtories, and falls into 
expreſſions of condolence for paſt, or apprehenſion 
of future miſchiefs,/as all men ſtudious of their eaſe 
have recourſe to thoſe ſubjects upon which they can 
moſt fluently or oopiouſſy diſcourſme. 

"RASH CL HLIDAILUSOHNT SS. nnr 
Ir is reported of the Sybarites, that they deſtroy- 
ed all their cocks, that they might-dream out he | 
morning dreams without diſturbance. Though I 
would not ſo far promete-efteminacy as to propoſe, 
the Sybarites for an example, yet ſince there is no 
man ſo corrupt or fooliſh, but ſomething uſeful may 
be learned from him, T could wifh that, in imitation 
of a people nat often to be copied, ſome, regulations 
might be made to exclude ſcreech-owls from all 
company, as the enemies-of mankind, and confine 
them to ſome. proper receptacle, where they may 
mingle ſighs. at leiſure, and thicken, the gloom of 
one another. n Wo; als dtiiy. bas g * 
A Se 4 . 1 SE 1 yy (1 f 
T hou prophet of evil, ſays Homer's Agimemnon, thou 


never foretelle/t me good, but the joy of thy heart 15 to 


predict misfortunes. | Whoever is of the fame, temper 
might there find the means of indulging his thoughts, 
and improving bei denunciation, and. the 
| f 14 | 
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flock of ſcreech-owls mi t hoot together without 
injury to the reſt of the world, 


YET, though I hai fo little kindneſs for this 
dark generation, Iam very far from intending to de- 
bar the ſoft and tender mind from the privi of 

complaining, when the ſigh riſes from the deſire not 
of giving pain, but of gaining eaſe. To hear com- 
plaints with patience, even when complaints are 
vain, is one P the duties of friendſhip; and though 
it muſt be allowed that he ſuffers moſt as a hero 
that hides his grief in filence, 


Spem wultu fimulat, premit altum corde doldrem, 


ene, ſmiles conceal'd his inward ſmart. 
| DRYDEN. 


yet, it cannot be eee 
like a man, like a ſocial being who! looks for help 
from his fellowy- creatures. eee Fax 


unhappy a ſource of comfort in hopeleſs 
as it contributes to recommend them to pr nur Thang 


by proving that have not: loſt the regard! of 
others; and heaven ſeems: to indicate the duty even 
of - batren-compaſſion, by nu ard to Nr pony 
evil Meer yo eee 
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mw nid ft pulebram, id turpe, quid utile, quid non, 
Plenius et melius Ch et Crantore dicit. Hor, 


1 Whoſe works the beautiful and baſe contain ; 
Of vice and virtue more inſtructive rules, 


© . Than all the ſober ſages of the ſchools. © FRANCIS, 


LL joy or ſorrow for the ha pinen or calami« 

ties of others is produced by an act of the 
ron, that realifes the event however ficti- 
Touy or approximates it however remote, by placing 
4 *. 4 7 , us, 
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us, for a time, in the condition df him whole for- 
tune we contemplate; fo that we feel; while the 
deception laſts, whatever motions would be excited: 
by the ſame good or evil happening to ourſelves.. 


Our paſſions are therefore more ſtrongly moved, 
in proportion as we can more readily adopt the pains: 
or pleaſure propoſed to our minds, by recogniſing- 
them as once our own, or conſideri as na- 
turally incident to our ſtate of life. It is not eaſy- 
for the moſt artful writer to give us an intereſt in 
happineſs or miſery, which we think ourſelves never 
likely to. feel, and with which we have never yet 
been made acquainted. Hiſtories of the downfal of 
kingdoms, revolutions of empires, are read with 
great tranquillity; the imperial tragedy pleaſes com 
mon auditors only by its pomp of ornament, and 

ndeur of ideas; and the man whoſe faculties 
ave been- engrofled by buſineſs, and whoſe heart 
never fluttered but at the riſe or fall of ſtocks, won-- 
ders how the attention can be ſeized; or. the affec-- 
tion agitated by a tale of love. . une 


TROSR llel eircumſtances, and kindted images, N 
to which Wend contin our minds, are, above 
all other writings, to be found in narratives of the 
lives of particular perſons; and therefore ho ſpecies: 
of writing ſeems more worthy of cultivation thann 
biography, ſince none can be more delightful or 
more uſeful, none can more certainly enchain the 
heart by ĩrreſiſtible intereſt, · or more widely diffuſe: 

on to every diverſity of condition. 


Tui general and rapid narratives of h 


iſtory;, 


which involve a thouſand fortunes in the buſineſs of 
a day, and complicate innumerable-incidents in one 
great tranſaction, afford few leſſons applicable to» 
private life, which derives its comforts and its wretch-- 
edneſs from the right or wrong management of things 
which nothing but their frequeney makes conſider- 
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able, Parva, fi non fiunt guotidie, ſays Pliny, and which 


can have no place in thoſe relations which never 
deſcend below the conſultation of ſenates, the 
motions of, armies, and the ſchemes of conſpira- 
tors. | 


— 
*% 


IAR often thought that there has. rarely paſſed 


à life of which a judicious and faithful narrative 


would not be uſeful. For, not anly every man has, 
in the mighty maſs of the world, great numbers in 
the ſame condition with himſelf, ta whom his mi- 
fakes and miſcarriages, eſcapes and expedients, | 


would be of immediate and apparent uſe; but there 
. ſuch an uniformity in the ſtate of man, conſidered 
apart from adventitious and ſeparable decorations 


and diſguiſes, that there is ſcarce Joy poſſibility of 
good or ill, hut is common to human kind, A great 
part of the time of thoſe who are placed at the, 
greateſt diſtance by fortune, or by temper, muſt un- 
avoidably paſs in the ſame manner; and though, 
when the claims of nature are ſatisfied, caprice, and, 
vanity, and accident, begin to produce diſcrimina- 
tions and peculiarities, yet the eye is not very heed- 


ful, or quick, which cannot diſcover the {ame caufes 


ill terminating their influence in the ſame effects, 
though ſometimes. accelerated, ſometimes, retarded. 
ar perplexed. by, multiplied. combinations. We are 
all prompted by the ſame” motives, all deceived by 
the ſame fallacies, all animated by hope, obſtructed: 
Y 2 entahgled by deſire, and ſeduced by, 


Ir is frequently objected to relations of particu- 
lar lives, that they, are not. diſtinguiſhed by any 
ſtriking or wonderful viciſſitudes. The ſcholar who, 
paſſed 25 life among his books, the merchant who 


conducted only his own affairs, the prieſt, whoſe 
ſphere of action was not extended beyond that of 
his duty, are conſidered as no proper objects of pub- 
lick regard, however they might have excelled 


in. 
their. 


* 
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| their ſeveral ſtations, . whatever might have been 
Gy | their learning, integrity, and piety... But this no- 


4 tion ariſes from falſe meaſures of excellence and dig- 
; nity, and muſt be eradicated by conſidering, that, 


ns in the eſteem of uncorrupted reaſon, what is of moſt. 
Ks uſe is of moſt value. CO FT ook: 
| "ES nana watltcy. xy, +6: x61 

a r., indeed,” not improper, de take honiclt aa 
— vantages of prejudice, and to gain attention by a 
or celebrated” name; but the bulinels. of the biogra- 
15 pher is often to paſs lightly over thoſe performances 
8 and incidents, which produce vulgar greatneſs, to 
— lead the thoughts into domeſtiek privacies, and diſ- 
5 play the minute details of daily life, where exterior 
ns ap nda es are caſt aſide, and men excel each other 

of only by prudence and by virtue. The account of. 
ah Thuanus is, with great propriety, faid by its author 

1 to have been written, that it might lay open to . 

55 ſterity the private and familiar cMaracter of that 
b. man, cus ingenium et candorem ex 1þftus e unt. 
| olim ſemper miraturi, whoſe candour and genius will 


to the end of time be 


by his writings preſerved in 


e hoigdos % 215% 203; mad 1617 hA 
„ es hb ds larly erty bot von a3 Ie. * 
4 Tux E are many inviſible cireumſtances whic 0 
* whether we read as enquiries after natural or moral. 
= knowledge, whether we intend" to eplarge ous ſei- 
3 ence, or increaſe our virtue, are more impoxtagt than 
= publick occurrences, Thus Salluſt, the great maſter 


„ ef nature, has bee in ee Cat, 
1 line, to remark that he . walk Was now quicky, and 
again flow,” as an Tam o | f Mind. reyblying 
f ſomething with violent commotion. Thus the tory 
- of Melancthon. affords a ſtriking ech drr the value 


* of time. by informin us, that en he made 

44 appointment, he expetiel not only the hour, but the, 
ſe minute to de fixed,” that the day fight not run out 
or in the idleneſs of ſuſpenſe; and all che plans and. 


pf enterprizes of De Wit are now of leſs e 


eee e eee 


\ 
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Bur biography has [OE JETPRIR to 8 
ſeem very little acquainted” with the nature of 
their taſk, or very negligent about the performance. 
They rarely afford any other account than might 
be collecte from p ublich papers, but imagine them- 
ſelves writin life when they exhibit a chronolo- 
gical/feries © nen ot preferments; and ſo little 
regard the manners op 1 of 95 heroes, 
that more knowled ined of a man's 
real character, by rt fon converſation with one of 
his ſervants, e a formal and ſtudied narra - 
eve. begin ich vo pedigree and 0 with his 


1 
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I now and then they condeſcend to Sf the 
world of particular facts, they are not always fo 
wo as to ſelect the molt i important... I know not 

It what advantage poſterity can receive from the 
circumftanee by Which Tickell has diſtinguiſhed 

Ad iſon Fog the Teſt of mankind, the irregularity 
2 of bis pu 2 pole 22 87 Can I think myſelf oy de the 
ft in e the life of Malherb, by be- 

Bf ch nRer to ie ate, after the learned biographer, 
that Malherb had two 1 opinions; one, 
that the looſenels of a ſingle woman might deſtroy 
all her boaſt of ancient dent; the other, that the: 


French, be gets made uſe y e been 


baroufly F? nt mathe C. Cl- 
ther word incu Ide hs ne face >, 1 
Turk are, indeed, ſome natural 1 ty | 


tkeſe narratives are often Mritten by ſuch as were 

not 145 to give much 3 delight, and 

151 5 we Gig ar pexſons are barren. 

Cufctefs, 2 delayed till intereſt and en- 

vyareat an end, NT Ro for impartiality, but 

ugence;z for the Re 
| W 


| 


| 4 of M's 
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which give excellence to biography are of a volatile 
and evaneſcent kind, ſuch as ſoon eſtape the me- 
mory, and are rarely tranſmitted by tradition. We 
know how few- can portray a living acquaintance 

except by his moſt prominent and obſervable parti- 
cularities, andthe groſſer features of his mind; and it 
may be eaſily imagined how much of this little 
knowledge may be loſt in it, and how 
ſoon a ſucceſſion of copieswill loſe all reſemblance 
of the original. — | 


Ir the biographer writes from perſonal knowl 
and makes haſte to gratify the publick curioſity, 
there is danger leſt his intereſt, his fear, his grati-., 
tude, or his tenderneſs, overpower his fidelity, and, 
tempt him to conceal, if not toinvent. | There are 1 
many who think it an act of piety to hide the faults, 
or failings of their friends, even when they can no 
longer ſuffer by their detection; we therefore ſee 
whe ranks. of characters adorned. with uniform 
anegyrick, and not to he known from one another,, 
t by extrinſick and caſual circumſtances. *_ Let 
« me remember, fays Hale, when I find myſelf in- 
„c clined to pity; a criminal, that there is.likewiſe; 
<< a pity due to the country.” If we owe regard to. 
the memory of the dead, there is yet more reſpect. 
to be paid to knowledge, to virtue, and to truths... 
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2 Falſus honor juuat, el mendax inſamia terret 


QAuem niſi mendoſum et mendacem es 

-* . Falſepraife can charm, unreal ſhame controul - 
Whom, but a vicious or & ſickly foul? } FRANCIS + 

wal ben aaron nt ole lent gtuo gory 
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I: is extremely vexatious to a man of eager and 
thirſty curioſity to be placed at a great diſtance. 
from the fountain of intelligence, and not only never, 
to receive the current of report till it has fatiated 
the greateſt part of the nation, but at laft to find it 
mudded in its courſe, and corrupted with taints or 
mixtures from every channel through which it 
flowed. 15 * eee e e 


Ox of the chief pleaſures of my life is to hear 
what paſſes in the world, to know what are the 
ſchemes of the politick, the aims of the buſy, and 
the hopes of the ambitious; what changes of pub- 
lick meaſures are approaching; who 1s likely to be 
cruſhed in the collifion of parties; who is climbing 
to the top of power, and who. is tottering on the 
precipice of diſgrace. But as it is very common for 
us to defire moſt what we are leaſt qualified to ob- 
tain, I have ſuffered this appetite of news to out- 
grow all the gratifications which my preſent fitna- 
tion can afford it; for being placed in-a remote 
country, I am condemned always to confound the 
future with the paſt, to form prognoſtications of 
events no longer doubtful, and to conſider the ex- 


2 of ſchemes already executed or defeated. 
am perplexed with a perpetual deception in my 
proſpects, like a man pointing his teleſcope at 2 
remote ſtar, which before the light reaches his eye 

has forfaken the place from which it was —_— 
HE. 


AH Acid. Ci. 4 


grows on a ſudden oraculous and in 
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T HE mortification of being thus always behind 
the active world in my reflexions and diſcoveries, is 


exceedingly aggravated by the petulance of thoſe 


whoſe r buſineſs, or pleaſure brings them 
hither from London. For, without conſidering the + 
inſuperable difadvantages of my condition, and the 
unavoidable ignorance which abſence muſt produce 
they often treat me with the utmoſt. ſuperci foufneſs 
of contempt, for not knowing what no human ſa- 
city can diſcover; and ſometimes ſeem to conſi- 
1 as a wretch ſcarcely worthy of human con- 
verſe, when I happen to talk of the fortune of a 
bankrupt, or propoſe the healths of the dead, when 
I warn them of miſchiefs already incurred, or wiſh 
for meaſures. that bave been lately taken. They 
ſeem to attributeto the ſuperiority of their intellects 
what they only owe to the accident of their condi- 
tion, and think. themſelves indiputably entitled ta 
airs of inſolence and authority, when they find ano- 
ther ignorant of facts, which becauſe they echoed in 
the ſtreets of London, they ſuppoſe equally publick 
in all other places, and known where they could 
neither be ſeen, related, nor conjectured.” NOD 
To this haughtineſs they are, indeed, too much 
encouraged by the reſpect which they receive a- 
mongſt us, for no other reaſon than that they come 
from London. For no ſooner is the arrival of one 
of theſe diſſeminators of knowledge known in the 
country, than we croud about him from every quar- 
ter, and by innumerable enquiries flatter him intd 
an opinion of his own importance. He ſees him- 
felf ſurrounded by multitudes, Who propoſe. their 
doubts, and refer their controverſies to him, as to 
2 being deſcended from ſome nobler region, and, he 
and infallible, ſolves 
all difficulties, and ſets all objections at defiance. 


THERE is, in my opinion, great reaſon for ſuſ= - 
pecting, that they ſometimes take advantage of this 
AS hes eve Jeb reve- 


. 1 
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| reverential modeſty, and impoſe upon ruſtick under- 

| | ſtandings with a falſe ſhow of univerſal intelligence; 

8 for I do not find that they are withng to own them- 

= ſelves ignorant of any thing, or that they diſmiſo 
any enquirer with a poſitive and deciſive anſwer. 
The court, the city, t Jie and exchange, are to. 

* thoſe men of unbounded obſervation equally fami- 
lar, and they are alike ready to tell the hour at 

which ſtocks will riſe, or the miniſtry be changed. 


= _ A$HoRT reſidence at London entitles a man to 
= knowledge, to wit, to politeneſs, and to a deſpo+ 
8 tick and dictatorial power of preſcribing to the rude 
1 multitude, whom he condeſcends to honour with 

| F 2 biennial viſit; yet, I know not well upon what. 
motives, I have lately found myſelf inclined to ca- 
vil at this preſeription, and to doubt whether it be 
not, on ſome occaſions, proper to withold our ve-- 
\ neration, till we are more authentically convinced 
| of the merits of the clamanunt. 


L Ir is well remembered here; that, about ſeven; 
| years ago, one Frolick, a tall boy, with lank hair, 
remarkable for ſtealing eggs, and ſucking them, 
was taken from. the ſchool in this POR and ſent 
up to London to ſtudy the law. As he had given 
amongſt us no proofs of a genius deſigned by na- 
ture for extraordinary performances, he was, from 
the time of his departure, totally forgotten, nor was 
there any talk of his vices or virtues, HR good or 
his ill fortune, till laſt ſummer a report bi upo 


5 
N 
ſt 


d * 


F poſt-chaiſe which this village had'ſeen, having tra- 
E- velled with ſuch and at one of his poſtilions 
' had: broke his leg, and another narrowly-eſcaped' 

- ſuffacation in a quickſand. But that Mr. Frolick 
feemed totally unconcerned, for ſuch: things were 
| Never heeded at London. 
Mx. Frotick next day appeared among the 
gentlemen at their weekly meeting on the — 
8 | green, 


us, that Mr. Frolick was come down in the 


1 
2 
| 
T 
| 
= 
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green, and now were ſeen the effects of a, London 


education. His, dreſs, his language, his ideas, were 


all new, and he did not much endeavour to con- 
ceal his contempt of every thing that differed from 


the opinions, or practice, of the modiſh world. He 


ſhewed us the deformity of our ſkirts and ſleeves, 
informed us where hats of the proper ſize. were to 


be ſold, and recommended to us the reformation of 
a thouſand: abſurdities in our clothes, our cookery, 


and our converſation. When any of his phraſes 
were unintelligible, he could not 2 the joy 
of confeſſed ſuperiority, hut frequently the 
explanation, he might enjoy hie. oven 


Wunx he is pleaſed to entertain us with a ſtory, 
he takes care toctoud into ĩt names of ſtreets, ſquares 
and buildings, with which he knows we are unac- 


uainted. The favourite topics of his diſcourſę ara 


e pranks: of drunkards, and tha tries put. 9 — 
country gentlemen by perters and link-beys. W 
he is with ladies he tells them of the innumerable 
pleaſures: to which he can introduce them; but 
never fails ta hint, how much they will. be. defici» 


ent, at their firſt arri val, in the knowledge of the: | 


town. What it is t ⁰ονν the-town he has not in- 
deed hitherto informed us, though there is n phraſe 
ſo frequent in his mouth, nor my which he 
appears to think of ſo great a value, on ſo.difficult 
attainment. $538 | 


BuT my curioſity has been moſt engaged by the 
recital of his awn adventures and atchievements.- 1 
have heard of the union of various characters in 
ſingle perſons, but never met with ſuch a conſtella · 
tion of great qualities as this man's narrative affords, 
Whatever has 3 the hero; whatever has 
elevated the wit; wha . 
are all concentered in Mr. Frolick, whoſe life has, 
for ſeven years, been a regular interchange of. in- 
5 trigues, 


- . 
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tever has endeared the lover, 


— 


— — 
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trigues, dangers, and waggeries, and who has di- 


ſtinguiſhed himſelf in every character that can be 


, envied, or admired. _ 


1 QUESTION whether all the officers of the royal 
navy can bring together, from all their jourrials, a 
collection of ſo many wonderful eſcapes as this 


man has known upon the Thames, on which he has 


been a thouſand and a thouſand times on the point 
of periſhing, ſometimes by the terrors of fooliſh 
women in the ſame boat, ſometimes by his own ac- 


| knowledged imprudence in patung the river in the 


dark, and ſometimes by ſhooting the bridge, under 


which he has rencountred mountainous waves, and 


Non leſs has been his temerity by. land, nor 
fewer his hazards. He has reeled with giddineſs 


ſtreet amidſt the ruſh of coaches; he has been ſur- 
rounded by robbers without number; he bas head- 
ed parties at the play-houſe; he has ſaled the win- 
dows of every toaſt of whatever condition; he has 
been hunted for whole winters by his rivals; he has 
ſlept upon bulks, he has cut chairs, he has bilked 


coachmen ; he has reſcued his friends from the bai- 
liffs, has knocked down the conſtable,” has bullied 


the juſtice, and performed many other exploits, 
that have filled the town with wonder and with 
merriment. | 2 N 


Bo. yet greater is the fame of his underſtanding 


21 
- 


than his bravery; for he informs us, that he is, at 


London, the eſtabliſhed arbitrator of all points of 


. | 


on the top of the Monument; he has crofled the 


honour, and the deciſive judge of all performances 


of 'penius; that no muſical performer 1s in reputa- 


tion till the opinion of Frolick has ratified his pre- 
| tenſions; that the thegtres ſuſpend their ſentence 


till he begins theclap or hiſs, in which all are proud 
to concur; that no publick entertainment has failed 
NON) "YE. or 


\ 


— 
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i- or ſucceeded, but becauſe he oppoſed or favoured itz 
99 that all controverſies at the gaming: table are refer - 

3 red to his determination; that he adjuſts the cere- 
9 | monial at every aſſembly, and preſcribes every fa- 


al | ſhion of pleaſure or of dreſs. 
a | . „ 1 
is Wir every man whoſe name occurs in the pa- 
B pers of the day, he is intimately acquainted ; and 
it i there are very few poſts, either in the ſtate or 
* army, of which he has not more or leſs influenced 
3 the diſpoſal. He has been very frequently con- 
9 ſulted both upon war and peace; but the time is 
3 not yet come when the nation ſhall know how 
8 - | much it is indebted to the genius of Frolick. - © 
5 Vr, notwithſtanding all theſe declarations, I 1 
r cannot hitherto perſuade myſelf to ſee that Mr. 
8 Frolick has more wit, or knowledge, or courage, 
e than the reſt of mankind, or that any uncommon 
— enlargement of his faculties has happened in the 


[= time of his abſence. For when he talks on ſub- 
= jets known to the reſt of the company, he has no 
3 advantage over us, but by catches of interruption, 
* briſkneis of interrogation, and pertneſs of contempt; 
c and therefore if he has ſtunned the world wich hi 

— name, and gained a place in the firſt ranks of hu- 
d e I cannot but conclude, that either a little 
bd underitanding confers eminence at London, or that 
h Mr. Frolick thinks us unworthy of the exertion of 
his powers, or that his faculties' are benumbed by 
rural ſtupidity, as the magnetick needle loſes its ani- 


mation in the polar climees. 


I wou p not, however, like many haſty philoſo- 
phers, ſearch after the cauſe till J am certain of the 
effect; and, therefore, I defire to be informed, whe- ' 
ther you have yet heard the great name of Mr. Fro- 
lick. If he is celebrated by other tongues than his 
own, I ſhall willingly propagate his praiſe; but if 
he has ſwelled among us with empty * and 

1 Onours 
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with ruſtick ſincerity, and drive him as an impoſtor 
from —— of 195 e, W. en of 
more cred 
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e er regler, 

| . — notam qui rude ſemen humum: : 
dent uellemfrenare dracones, 
1 (> brain aro, Gries tt frat 
- Nunc ego 2 EEE 
n a Perſau; ædale, fue f , 2 
dow would I mount his car, whoſe bounteous band 

- | Finlt-fow'd-withy taeming ſaed thefurrow” Gland 
Na to Medea s dragon fix my-reins,. 

That ſwiftly bore her from Corinthian plaina _ 
Na on Hædalian waxeg pinions Reays 

+; Fl me waſted Is on ni vnn, 
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AM a young woman of 2 — 1-2 Pets" 
1 — parents would Tus been perſuaded 


* comply with the rules and cuſtoms of the polite 
of mankind, might long ſince have raiſed me 


— ane higheſt honours of the female world; but ſo 


vp {5 


2 bat 


ſtrangely have they hitherto contrived to waſte my 
life, that I am now on the borders of twenty, with- 
out having ever danced but at our monthly aſſem- 


bly, or been toaſted but among a few gentlemen. of 


the-neighbourhood, or ſeen any n in which | 
diſtinguiſhed, 


lewas wort a wiſh to be 


Mx 
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My father having impaired his patrimony in fo- 

liciting a place at court, at Jaſt greẽ wiſe enough to 
ceaſe ba purſuit, and, to repair the conſequences of 
expenſive attendance ra r his attairs 

J nurricd a liz much elder, Ne himſelf, who had | 

lived in the fathionable world till ſhe was confidered 4 

as an encumbrance upon parties of pleaſure, and 4 

* as I can collect from incidental informations, re- 

3 tired from gay aſſeniblies juſt time enough to- eſ- 

cape the moxtification of univerfal neglecr. 


SHE was, however, ſtill rich, and not yet wrink- 
led; my father was too diſtreſsfully embarraſſed to 2 
think much on any thing but the means of extri- % 
cation, and though it is not likely that he wanted 
the delicacy which polite converſation will always 
produce in underſtandings not remarkably defective, 
3 yet he was contented with a match, by which he 
might be ſet free from inconveniencies, that would 
have deſtroyed All the pleafures of imagination, and 
_ from ſoftneſs and beauty the power of de- 
oe of „ SITE | 3 


3 As they were both ſomewhãt di with their 
EW treatment in the world, and married, though with- 
out any diſlike. of each. other, yet _ principally. for 
the ſake of ſetti mſelves free from dependence 
on caprice or faſhion, they ſoon retired into the 
country, and devoted their lives to rural bufinefs 
and diverſionns. . a 38 


— 
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Tx had not much reaſon to e e 
* 1 54 ſituation 8 their vani ; Ju had ic 
ong been tormented by and dna tment 
wil here gratified With b honvurithat 8 
paid them. Their long familiarity with publick life 
made them the oractes of All thofe who aſpired to 
intelligence, or politeneſs, My father dictated po- 
icks ry mother prod the mode, and it ya 
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that they were known to vi 


8 | 


ſufficient to entitle any Fapily to (+ ja Fe png, 
it at Mrs. Courtlys. 


Ix this ſtate they were, to ſpeak in the ſtyle of 


novelliſts, made happy by the birth of your corre- 
: 2 My parents had no other * Was 


therefore not brow-beaten oy a ſaucy brother, or 
loſt in a multitude of coheireſſes, whoſe fortunes he- 
ing equal would probably have conferred equal me- 
rit, and procured equal regard; and as my mother 
was now old, my underſtanding and my perſon 
had fair play, my enquiries were not checked, m 
advances towards importance were not repreſſed, 
and I was ſoon ſuffered to tell my own opinions, 
and early accuſtomed to hear my own praiſes. 


By theſe accidental. advantages I was much ex- 


alted above the young ladies with whom I con- 
verſed, and was treated by them with great defe- 
rence. I ſaw none who did not ſeem to confeſs my 
ſuperiority; and to be held in awe by the ſplendour 
of my appearance; for the fondneſs of my father 
made himſelf pleaſed to ſee me dreſſed, and my mo- 
ther had no vanity nor expences to hinder her from 


. * - 


- concurring with his inclinations. ap 


Tuvs, Mr. Rambler, I lived without much. de- 
fire after any thing beyond the circle of our viſits ; 
and here I ſhould have quietly continued to portion 


out my time among my books, and my needle, and 


my company, had not my curioſity been every mo- 
ment excited 


who whenever they ſit down to familiar prattle, and 


endeavour the entertainment of each other, imme- 


diately tranſport themſelves to London, and relate 
ſome adventure in a hackney coach, ſome frolick at 


a maſquerade, ſome converſation in the park, or 


ſome quarrel. at an aſſembly, diſplay the magnifi- 
cence of a birth-night, relate the conqueſts of maids 
of honour, or give a hiſtory of diverſions, _" 


» 


by the converſation. of my parents, 
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ceiſion of celebrated ſingers, m 
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and entertainments, which I had never known but 
from their accounts. , 0 10 232 

I am fo well verſed in the hiſtory of the gay 
world, that I can relate, with great punctuality, the 
lives of all the laſt race of wits and beauties; can 
enumerate, with exact rode, the whole ſuc- 

can, tragedi 

comedians, and harlequins; can tell to the lat 
twenty years all the changes of faſhions; and am, 
indeed, a complete antiquary with reſpect to head 
dreſſes, dances, and operas. WM iinxreia 


You will eaſily imagine, Mr. Rambler, that I 
could not hear theſe narratives, fot ſixteen years to- 
gether, without ſuffering ſome impreſſion, and wiſh- 
ing myſelf nearer to thoſe places where every hour 
brings ſome new pleaſure, and life is diverſified with 


an unexhauſted ſucceſſion of felicity. 8 


I INDEED often aſked my mother why ſhe left a 
place which ſhe recollected with ſo much delight, 
and why ſhe did not viſit London once a year, Tike 
ſome other ladies, and initiate me in the world by 
ſhowing me its amuſements, its grandeur, and its 
variety. But ſhe always told me that the days which 
ſhe had ſeen were ſuch as will never come again; 
that all diverſion is now degenerated, that the con- 
verſation of the preſent age is infipid, that their 
faſhions are unbecoming, their cuſtoms abſurd, and 
their morals corrupt; that there is no ray left of 
the genius which enlightened the times that ſhe re- 
members; that no one who had ſeen, or heard, 
the ancient. performers, would be able to bear. the 
bunglers of this deſpicable age; and that there is 
now neither politeneſs, nor pleaſure, nor virtue, 
in the world. She therefore aſſures me that ſhe 
conſults my happineſs by keeping me at home, for 
I ſhould now find nothing but vexation and diſguſt, 
and ſhe ſhould be aſhamed to ſee me pleaſed with 


ſuch 


2 "EM 
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ſuch fopperies and trifles, as take the thought 
of the preſent ſet of young 1 1 


WIII this anſwer I bet quiet for ſeveral 
years, and thought it no great inconvenience to be 
conſined to the country, till laſt ſummer a young 
gentleman and his ſiſter came down to paſs a few 
5 77 * * n — ö 
1 the country les, | 

Ange e by particular complaiſance, —1 
"as we- | api” apy nar gave me ſuch a detail of the 
elegance, the | ip lendour, the mirth, the happineſs 
of the town, that I am reſolved to be no longer 
-buried in ignorance and obſcurity, but to ſhare with 
other wits the joy of being admired, and divide with 
other beauties the empire of the world. | 


I po not find, Mr. Rambler, upon a | deliberate 
and impartial compariſon, that I am excelled by 
Belinda in beauty, in wit, in judgment, in know- 
ledge, or in any thing, but a Kind. of | x kB 7 
Kalb „by which ſhe mingles with 
with perſons long acquainted, and which — 
her to diſplay her powers without any obſtruction, 
heſitation, or confuſion. Yet ſhe can * a thou- 
ſand civilities paid to her in publick, can produce, 
from a hundred lovers, letters filled with praiſes, 
proteſtations, extaſies and deſpair; has been hand- 
ed by dukes to her chair; has been the occaſion of 
innumerable quarrels; has paid twenty viſits in an 
afternoon; been invited to fix balls in an evening, 
und been forced to retire to lodgings in the country 
from the importunity of cour ip, and oy On 
bf pleaſure. 


c u, Mr. Rambler, I will 3 
lon ve at laſt ſ prevailed upon my mother 
to ſend T4 to town, an —_ ſet out in three weeks 


d expedition. J intend to live in pub- 
EET 


eroud into the winter every pleaſure 
| which 
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'o 


beauty can obtain. 


Bur this tedious interval how ſhall I endure ? 


Cannot you alleviate the miſery of delay by ſome 


pleaſing deſcription. of the entertainments of the 


town! I can read, I can talk, I can think of no- 


thing elſe; and if you will not ſooth my impatience, 


heighten my ideas, and ' animate my hopes, you 


may write for thoſe who have more leiſure, but are 


not to expect any longer the honour of being read 
by thoſe eyes which are now intent only on con- 
queſt and deſtruction. \ ©, RHODOCLIA., 
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Habebat ſzpe ducentos, © * 
Sæpe decem ſerwos ; mod? reger atque tetrarchas, | 
Omnia magna loquens : modo, fit mibi menſa tripet, et 
Concha ſalis puri, et toga, que defendere frigus, *. © 
Ruamwvis craſſa, queat. | He 
Now with two hundred ſlaves he crowds his train; 
Now walks with ten. In high and haughty firain” 
At morn, of kings and governors he prates ; 
At night—* A frugal table, O ye fate, 
A little ſhell the ſacred ſalt to hol 7 
And clothes, tho' coarle, to keep me from the cold. 


Fo 
x ” 


FRrANC1s, : 


T has been. remarked, perhaps, by every writer, 
who has left behind Din ebenda, upon life, 
that no man is pleaſed with his preſeat ſtate, which 
proves equally unſatisfactory, ſays Horace, whether 


fallen upon by chance or choſen with deliberation ; _ 
we are always diſguſted with ſome circumſtance or 


other of our ſituation, and imagine the condition of 
others more abundant in bleſſings, or leſs expoſed to 


calamities, 


Vor. II. o 
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which money can purchaſe, and every honour which 


Hor, F 


— 
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TFTs univerſal diſcontent has been generally 
mentioned with great ſeverity of cenſure, as unrea- 
ſonable in itſelf, ſince of two, equally . envious of 
each other, both cannot have the larger ſhare of 
happineſs, and as tending to darken life with unne- 
<= 4m gloom, by withdrawing our minds from the 
contemplation and enjoyment of that "happineſs 
which our ſtate affords us, and fixing our attention 
upon foreign objects, which we only behold to de- 
preſs cures: and increafe our miſery by injurious 


compariſons. 


WXXXN this opinion of the felicity of others pre- 
dominates in the heart, ſo as to excite reſolutions 
of obtaining, at whatever price, the condition' to 
which ſuch tranſcendent privileges are ſuppoſed to 
be annexed; When it burſts into action, and produces 
fraud, violence, and injuſtice, it is to be purſued 
with all the rigour of legal puniſhments. But while 
operating only upon 8 it diſturbs none 
but bim who has happened to admit it, and, how- 
ever it may interrupt content, makes no attack on 
piety or virtue, I cannot think it fo far criminal or 
ridiculous, - but that it may deſerve ſome pity, and 
admit ſome excuſe. v 44 2 


Tux all are equally happy, or miſerable, I ſup- 
oſe none is ſuſciently enthuſiaſtical to maintain; 
. though we cannot judge of the condition 
of others, yet every man has found frequent viciſ- 
fitudes in his own ſtate, and muſt therefore be con- 
vinced that life is ſuſceptible of more or leſs felicity. 
What then ſhall forbid us to endeavour the altera- 
tion of that which is capable of being improved, 
nd to graſp at augmentations of 200k. when we 
| nas it poſſible to be increaſed, and believe that 
any particular change of ſituation will increaſe it 


Ir he that finds himſelf uneaſy may reaſonably 
make efforts to rid himſelf from vexation, all ws: 


— 


” 


Ov eee 1 
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imagined ourſelves diſtinguiſhed by 
in wh 


nate defire, is buſy to deceive us. 
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kind have a ſuffieient plea for ſome degree of reſt- 


leſsneſs, and the fault ſeems to be little more than 
too much temerity of concluſion, in favour of ſome- 


thing not yet experienced, and too much readineſs 
to believe, that the miſery which our on paſſions 
and appetites produce, is brought upon us by acci- 
dental cauſes, and external efficients. | 


I is, indeed; frequently diſcovered by us, thatwe 
complained too baſtily of iar 4 „ and 


8, 

ich other claſſes of men are equally entangled. 

We often ch a lighter for a r evil, and 
wiſh ourſelves reſtored again to the ſtate from Which 
we thought it deſirable to be delivered. But this 
knowledge, though it is eaſiſy gained by the trial, 


is not always attainable any other way; and that 


error cannot juſtly be reproached, which reaſon 
could not obviate, nor prudence avoid. - 


To take a view at once diſtinct and comprehenſive 
of human life, with all its intricacies of combination, 
and varieties of connexion, is beyond the power of 
mortal intelligences. Of the ftate with which practice 
has not acquainted us, we ſnatch a glimpſe, wediſcern- 
a point, and regulate the reſt by paſſion, and by fancy. - 
In this enquiry every favourite prejudice, every in- 

e are unhappy, 
at leaſt leſs happy than our nature ſeems to admit; 
we neceſſarily deſire the melioration of our lot; 
what we deſire, we very reaſonably ſeek, and what 
we ſeek we are naturally eager to believe that we 


have found. Our confidence is often diſappointed, 


but our reaſon is not convinced, and there is no 
man who does not hope for ſomething which he has 
not, though perhaps his wiſhes lie unactive, be- 
cauſe he foreſees the difficulty of attainment. As 
among the numerous ſtudents of Hermetick philo—-— 
ſophy, not one appears to have deſiſted from the taſk 
of tranſmutation, from 1 Ps of its * 

* ty, 


lity, but from wearineſs of toil, or impatience of 
delay, a broken body, or exhauſted fortune. 


IRR E80LUTION and mutability are often the faults 
of men, whoſe views are wide, and whoſe imagi- 
nation is vigorous and excurſive, becauſe they can- 
not confine their thoughts within their own boun- 
daries of action, but are continually ranging over 
all the ſcenes of human exiſtence, and conſequently, 
are often apt to conceive that they fall upon new 
regions of pleaſure, and ſtart new poſſibilities of hap- 
pineſs. Thus they are buſied with a perpetual ſuc- 
ceſſion of ſchemes, and paſs their lives in alternate 
elation and ſorrow, for want of that calm and im- 
moveable acquieſcence in their condition, by which 
men of ſlower underſtandings are fixed for ever to 
A certain point, or led on in the plain beaten track, 
2 their fathers, and grandſires, have trod be- 

IoOre Em. g : a 


Or two conditions of life equally inviting to the 
| proſpect, that will always have the diſadvanta 
wich we have already tried; becauſe the evils 

which we have felt we cannot extenuate; and though 
we have, perhaps from nature, the power as well of 
aggravating the calamity which we fear, as of heigh- 
tening the bleſſing we ex yet in thoſe medita- 
tions which we indulge by choice, and which are 
not forced upon the mind by neceflity, we have al- 
Ways the art of 88 capa the more 
92 images, and ſuffer hope to diſpoſe the lights 
y which we look upon futurity. 
THE good and ill of different modes of life are 
ſometimes ſo equally oppoſed, that perhaps no man 
ever yet made his choice between them upon a full 
conviction, and adequate knowledge; and therefore 
fluctuation of will is not more wonderful, when they 


are propoſed to the election, than oſcillations of a 
deam chaned with equal weights. The mind no 


1 a | ſooner 
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ſooner imagines itſelf determined by ſome prevalent 
advantage, than ſome convenience of equal weight 
is diſcovered on the other ſide, and the reſolutions 
which are ſuggeſted by the niceſt examination, are 
often repented as ſoon as they are taken. 


EUMENES, a young man of great abilities, inheri- 
ted a large eſtate from a father, long eminent in con- 
ſpicuous employments. His father, harraſſed with 
competitions, and perplexed with multiplicity of bu- 
ſineſs, recommended the quiet of a private ſtation 
with ſo much force, that Eumenes for ſome years 
reſiſted every motion of ambitious wiſhes; but being 
once provoked by the ſight of oppreſſion, which 
he could not redreſs, he began to think it the du 
of an honeſt man to enable himſelf to prot 
others, and gradually felt a defire of greatneſs, ex-- 
cited by a thouſand projects of advantage to his 
country., His fortune placed him in the ſenate, his 
knowledge and eloquence advanced him at court, 
and he poſſeſſed that authority and influence which 
2 oat reſolved to exert for the happineſs of man- 


HE now became acquainted with greatneſs, and 
was in a ſhort time convinced, that in proportion as 
the power of doing well is enlarged, the temptations 
to do ill are multiplied and enforced. He felt him- 
ſelf every moment in danger of being either ſeduced, 
ordriven from his honeſt purpoſes. Sometimes a friend 
was to be gratified, and ſometimes a rival to be 
cruſhed, by means which his conſcience could not 

prove. Be he was forced to comply with 
the prejudices of the publick, and ſometimes with 
the ſchemes of the miniſtry. He was by degrees 
wearied with perpetual ſtruggles to unite policy and 
virtue, and went back to retirement as the ſhelter 
of innocence, perſuaded that he could only hope 
to benefit mankind by a blameleſs example of pri- 
rate virtue. Here he ſpent ſome years in tranguil- 

D 3 lity 
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lity and beneſicence; but finding that corruption 
increaſed, and falſe opinions in government prevail- 
ed, he thought himſelf again ſummoned to ps: 
of publick truſt, from which new evidence of his 
own weakneſs again determined him to retire, | 


Tus men may be made inconſtant by virtue 
and by ne by __ 2 oo Hon thought; 
yet inco „ however 1 its motiy 
. always to boavoided, 8 life — us but. 
a ſmall time for enquiry and experiment, and he 
that ſteadily endeavours at excellence, in whatever 
employment, will more benefit mankind than he that 
heſitates in chooſing his part till he is called to the 
performance. 'The traveller that reſolutely follows 
a 2 and winding path, will ſooner reach the 
end of his journey, than he that is always chang- 
ing his direction, and waſtes the hours of day- 
light in looking for ſmoother ground, and ſhorter 


paſſages. 
2222 — 2 2 
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um welle, et idem volle, ea demum fm amititia . 
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To live in friendſhip, is to have the ſame deſires and 
- the ſameaverſions, : 2 


HEN Socrates was building himſelf a houſe 
at Athens, being aſked by one that obſeryed 
the littleneſs of the deſign, why a man ſo eminent 
would not have an abode more ſuitable to his digni- 
ty? he replied, that he ſhould think himſelf ſuffi- 
ciently accommodated, if he could ſee that narrow 
habitation filled with real friends. Such was the 
opinion of this great maſter of human life, concern- 


ing the infrequency of ſuch an union of minds as 


might deſerve the name of friendſhip, that ME 
F e 
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the multitudes whom vanity or curioſity, civility or 
veneration, crouded about him, he did not expect, 
that very ſpacious apartments would be neceſſary to 
contain all that ſhould regard him with fincere xind- 


neſs, or adhere to dim with Ready fidelity. TD 


So many qualities are indeed requiſite 'to the 
poſſibility of friendſhip, and ſo many accidents muſt 
concur to its riſe and its continuance, 'that the 
greateſt of mankind content themſelves without 
It, and ſupply its place as they can, with intereſt 
and dependance. 1 E | 


 MvuLTITUDEs are unqualified for a conſtant and 
warm reciprocation of benevolence, as they are in- 
capacitated for any other elevated excellence, by 
perpetual attention to their intereſt, and unreſiſting 
ſubjection to their paſſions. Tor habits may ſuper- 

induce inability to deny any defire, or repreſs, by 
ſuperior. motives, the importunities of any imme- 
diate gratification, and an inveterate ſelfiſhneſs will 
imagine all advantages diminiſhed in proportion as 
they are communicated. 3 


Bur not only this hateful and confirmed corrup- 
tion, but many varieties of diſpoſition, not incon- 
ſiſtent with common degrees of virtue, may exclude 
friendſhip from the heart. Some ardent enough in 
their benevolence, and defective neither in oficiouſ- 
neſs, nor liberality, are mutable and uncertain, ſoon 
attracted by new objects, diſguſted without offenc 
and alienated without enmity. Others are oft ; 
and flexible, eafily influenced by reports or whiſpers, 
ready to catch alarms from every dubious circum- 
ſtance, and to liſten to every ſuſpicion which ey 
and fla ſhall ſuggeſt, to follow the opinion 


every confident adviſer, and move by the impulſe 


of the laſt breath. Some are impatient of contra- 
diction, more willing to go wrong by their own 
e ludg- 


\ 


conſider counſel as inſult, and enquiry as want of 
confidence, and to confer their regard on no other 
terms than unreſerved ſubmiſſion, and implicit com- 
pliance. Some are dark and involved, equally 
careful to conceal good and bad purpoſes; and 
pleaſed with producing effects by inviſible means, 
and ſhewing their deſign only in its execution. 
Others are univerſally communicative, alike open 
to every eye, and equally profuſe of their own ſe- 
crets and thoſe of others, without the neceſſary 
_ vigilance of caution, or the honeſt arts of pru- 
dent integrity, ready to accuſe without malice, and 
to betray-without treachery. Any of theſe may be 


uſeful to the community, en hv through the world - 


with the reputation of g #5 ſes and uncor- 
rupted morals, but they are unfit for cloſe and ten- 
der intimacies. He cannot properly be choſen for 
'a friend, whoſe kindneſs is exhaled by its own 
warmth, or frozen by the firſt blaſt of ſlander; he 
cannot be a uſeful counſellor, who will hear no 
opinion but his own; he will not much invite con- 
fidence whoſe principal maxim is to ſuſpect; nor 
can the candour and frankneſs of that man be much 
eſteemed, who ſpreads his arms to humankind, and 
makes every man, without diſtinction, a denizon 
of his boſom. | . 


Tur friendſhip may be at once fond and laſting, 
there muſt not only be equal virtue on each part, 
but virtue of the ſame kind; not only the ſame 
end muſt be propoſed, but the ſame means muſt be 
approved by Fock. We are often, by ſuperficial ac- 


compliſhments and accidental endearments, induced 

to love thoſe whom we cannot eſteem; we are ſome- 

times, by great abilities and inconteſtable evidences 

of virtue, compelled to eſteem thoſe whom we can- 

not love. But-friendſhip, compounded of _— 
/ , | | an 
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and love, derives from one its tenderneſs, and its 

anence from the other; and therefore requires 
not only that its candidates ſhould gain N 
ment, but that they ſhould attract the affections; 
that they ſnould not only be firm in the day of di- 
ſtreſs, but gay in the hour of jollity; not only uſe-- 
ful in exigences, but pleaſing in familiar life; their 


preſence thould give che eſs as well as co 
1 alike the gloom of fear and of melan- 
Ole Nur "a 


To this mutual complac is 8 
an uniformity of opinions, at leaſt of thoſe active 
and conſpicuous principles which diſcriminate par-- 
ties in government, and ſes in religion, and which 
every day operate more or leſs on the common bu 
ſineſs of life: For though great tenderneſs has, per-- 
haps, been ſometimes known to continue between 
men eminent in contrary factions; yet ſuch friends. 
are to be ſhewn rather as prodigies than examples, 
and it is no more proper to regulate our — b 
ſuch inſtances, than to leap a precipice, e 
ſome have fallen from it and eſcaped with life. 


Ir eannot but be extremely difficult to preſerve 
private kindneſs in the midſt of publick oppoſition, 
in which will neceſſarily be involved a thouſand in- 
cidents, extending their influence to converſation and 
privacy. Men engaged, by moral or religious mo- 
tives, in contrary parties, will generally look with 
different eyes upon every man, and decide almoſt 
every queſtion. upon different principles. When 
ſuch occaſions of diſpute happen, to comply is to 
betray our cauſe, and to maintain friendſhip. by 
ceaſing to deſerve it; to be ſilent, is to loſe the hap-- 
pineſs and dignity. of independence, to live in per- 
petual conſtraint, and to deſert, if not to betray :: 
and who ſhall determine which of two friends ſhall: 
yield, where neither believes himſelf miſtaken, 2 

| | Io | 
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both confeſs the importance of the queſtion? What 
then remains but contradiction and debate? and 
from thoſe what can be expected, but acrimony and 
vehemence, the infolence of triumph, the vexation 
of defeat, and, in time, a w of conteſt, and 
an extinction of benevolence? Exchange of endear- 
ments and intercourſe of civility may continue, in- 
deed, as boughs may for a while be verdant, when 
the root is wounded; but the poiſon of diſcord is 
infuſed, and though the countenance may preſerve 
its ſmile, the heart is hardening and — ing. 


Tnar man will not be long agreeable, whom 
we ſee only in times of ſeriouſneſs and ſeverity ; and 
therefore, to maintain the ſoftneſs and ſerenity 'of - 
benevolence, it is neceſſary that friends partake each 
others pleaſures as well as cares, and be led to the 
ſame diverſions by ſimilitude of taſte. This is, how- 
ever, not to be conſidered as equally indiſpenſable . 
with conformity of principles, bene any man may 
honeſtly, according to the precepts of Horace, re- 

ſign the gratifications of taſte to the humour of ano- 
ther, friendſhip may well deſerve the ſacrifice 

of pleaſure, though not of conſcience. 

Ir was once confeſſed to me, by a painter, that 
no flor of his art ever 1 another. This 
declaration is ſo far juſtified by the knowl of 


lite, as to damp the hopes of warm and t 


__ friendſhip, between men whom their ſtudies have 
made competitors, -and whom every favour and 
every cenſurer are hourly inciting againſt each other. 
Theutmoſt ex tion that experiencecan warrant, 
is, that they ſhould forbear open hoſtilities and ſe- 
_ cret machinations, and when the whole fraternity is 
attacked, be able to unite againſt a common 
Some however, though few, may perhaps be found, 
in whom emulation has not been able to overpower 
generoſity, who are diſtinguiſhed from lower being 
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by nobler motives than the love of fame, and can 
preſerve the ſacred flame of friendſhip from the 


guſts of pride, and the rubbiſh of intereſt. 


FRIENDSHIP is ſeldom laſting but between equals 
or where the ſuperiority on one fide is reduced by 
ſome equivalent advantage on the other. Benefi 
which cannot be repaid, and obligations which can- 
not be diſcharged, are not 3 found to in- 
creaſe affection; they excite gratitude indeed, and F 
heighten veneration, but commonly take away that 
eaſy freedom, and familiarity of intercourſe, with- 
out which, though there may be ST, and zeal, WW 
and admiration, there cannot be fri ip. Thus 
imperfect are all earthly bleſſings; the great effect 
of friendſhip is beneficence, yet by the firſt act of 
uncommon. kindneſs it is endangered, like plants 
that bear their fruit and die. Yet this conſidera- 
tion ought not to reſtraih bounty, or repreſs com- 
paſſion; for age Co to be preferred before conveni- 
ence, and he that loſes part of the pleaſures of 
friendſhip by his generoſity, gains in its place the 
gratulation of his conſcience. 1 


vo | 06080. . 
-  Noms: 656, TuesDar, Od. zo, 4750. 
— mw Garrit aniles _ 4 5 
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The chearful ſage, when ſolemn dictates fail, * 
Conceals the moral counſel in a tale. 


\ BIDAH, the ſon of Abenſina, left the caravan 
f ſera early in the n and purſued his 
journey through the plains o indoſtan. He was 
freſh and vigorous with reſt; he was animated with - 
hope; he was incited by defire; he walked fwiftly - 
forward over the vallies, 5 * the hills * 


— 
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riſing before him. As he paſſed along, his ears were 
delighted with the morning ſong of the bird of 
1 he was fanned by the laſt flutters of the 

king breeze, and ſprinkled with dew by groves 
Ke he ſometimes contemplated the towering 

ight of the oak, monarch of the hills; and ſome- 
times caught the gentle fragrance of the primroſe, 
eldeſt daughter of the ſpring: all his ſenſes were 
| gratified, and all care was baniſhed from his heart. 


Tus he went on till the ſun approached his me- 
ridian, and the increaſing heat Lange upon his 

ſtrength; he then looked round about him for ſome 

more commodious path. He faw, on his right hand, 

a grove that ſeemed to wave its ſhades as a ſign of 
invitation; he entered it, and found the coolneſs 

and verdure irreſiſtibly pleaſant. He did not, how- 
_ever, forget whither he was travelling, but found a: 
narrow way bordered with flowers, which 2 

to have the ſame directiòn with the main road, and 

was ape that, by this happy experiment, he had 

found means to unite pleaſure with buſineſs, and to 

in the rewards of diligence without ſuffering its 
atigues. He, therefore, ſtill continued to walk for 
a time, without the leaſt remiſſion of his ardour, ex- 
cept that he was ſometimes tempted to ſtop by the 
muſick of the birds, whom the heat had aſſemhled 
in the ſhade; and ſometimes amuſed himſelf with 
plucking the flowers that covered the banks on ei- 
. ther fide, or the fruits that hung upon the branches. 
At laſt the green-path began to decline from its firſt 
tendency, and to. wind among hills and thickets, 
cooled with fountains, and murmuring with water-- 
falls. Here Obidah pauſed for a time, and began: 
\ to conſider whether it were longer ſafe to forſake the- 
known: and common track; but remembering that 
the heat was now in its greateſt violence, and that 
the plain was duſty and uneven, he reſolved to pur- 
ſue the new path, which he ſuppoſed only to 3 
; < a:TIEW. 
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remembrance of his folly ; he now ſaw 


| fed, and try to find ſome 1 
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a few meanders, in compliance with the varieties of 
ae e eee 


* 1 - 
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HAvINO thus calmed his ſolicitude, he renewed 
his pace, . ry ſuſpected that he was not gain- 
ing ground. This uneaſineſs of his mind incline? 
him to lay hold on every new object, and give way 
to every ſenſation that might ſooth or divert him. 
He liſtened to every echo, he mounted every hill for 
a freſh proſpect, he turned aſide to every caſcade, 
imſelf with tracing the courſe of a gen- 
tle river that rolled among the trees, and watered a 
large region with innumerable circumvolutions. In 
theſe amuſements the hours. paſſed away 


his deviations had perplexed his memory, and he 


knew not towards what point to travel.. He ftood 
penſive and confuſed, afraid to go forward leſt he 
thould go wrong, yet conſcious that the time of loit- 
ering was now paſt. While he was thus tortured 
with uncertainty, the 1 — "x with 
elouds, the day vaniſhed from before him, and a 
ſudden tempeſt gathered round his head. He was 
now rouſed by his danger to a quick and 2 
how happi- 
neſs is loſt when eaſe is conſulted; he lamented the 
unmanly impatience that prompted him to ſeek 
ſhelter in the grove, and deſpiſed the pot eurioſity 
that led him on from trifte to trifle. While he was 
thus reffecting, the air grew blacker, and a clap of 

thunder broke his meditation. | | 


Hx now reſolved to do what remained yet in his 
power, to tread back the E which he had paſ- 

ue where the wood might 
open into the plain. He proſtrated himſelf on the 
ground, and commended his life to the Lord of na- 
ture. He roſe with confidence and tranquillity, and 
preſſed on with his ſabre in his hand, for the beaſts 
of the deſart were in motion, and on eyery hand 
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were heard the mingled howls of rage and fear, 
and ravage and expiration; all the horrors of dark 


neſs and ſolitude ſurrounded him; the winds roared 
in the woods, and the torrents tumbled from the 


| | n 
S rage aar, Gcrofs Grofle 
E .s eee ( vasdον Wogrmuer owes. 
To re D mos ir Agen indve ,t. 
Work. d into ſudden rage by wintry ow'rs, 
Don the ſteep hill the roaring torrent pours; 
The mountain ſhepherd hears the diſtant noiſe, _ 
Tuvus forlorn and diſtreſſed, he wandered through 
the wild, without knowing whither he was going, 
or whether he was every moment drawing nearer to 
fafety or to deſtruction. At length not fear but la- 
bour began to overcome him; his breath grew ſhort, 
and his knees trembled, and he was on the point 
of lying down in reſignation to his fate, when he 
| beheld through the brambles the glimmer of a taper. 
He advanced towards the light, and finding that it 
roceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he called 
umbly at the door, and obtained admiſſion. The 
old man ſet before him ſuch proviſions as he had 
collected for himſelf, on which Obidah fed with 


- 


Wu the repaſt was over, Tell me, ſaid the 
c hermit, by what chance thou haſt been brought 
„ hither; I have been now twenty years an inha-. 
cc hitant of the wilderneſs, in which I never ſaw a 
cc man before.” Obidah then related the occur- 
rences of his journey, without any concealment or 
palliation. | | 

„ Sox, ſaid the hermit, let the errors and follies, 


c the dangers and eſcape of this day, fink deep into 
© thy heart. 8 ſon, that human life 


„ is the journey of a day. e riſe in the morning 
| & of youth, full of vigour and full of cxpeRtation; 


* 


rer, 6 


less, nor ſincere endeavours ever unaſſiſted, 
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« we ſet forward with ſpirit and hope, with gaiety 
and with diligence; and travel on a while in the 
« ſtraight road of piety towards the manſions of 
« reſt. In a ſhort time we remit our fervor, and en- 
<« deavour to find ſome mitigation of our duty, and 
« ſome more eaſy means of obtaining the ſame 
« end. . We then relax our yigaur, and reſolve 
no longer to be terrified with crimes at a diſtance, 
but rely upon our own conftancy, and venture to 
approach what we reſolve never to touch. We 
thus enter the bowers of eaſe, and repoſe in the 
6 ſhades of ſecurity. Here the heart ſoftens, and 
« vigilance ſubſides; we are then willing to enquire 
«© whether another advance cannot be made, and 
«© whether we may not, at leaſt, turn our eyes upon 
the gardens of pleaſure.” We approach them with 
“ {cruple and heſitation; we enter them, but enter 
e timorous and trembling, and always hope to paſs 
© through them without loſing the road of virtue, 
c which we, for a while, keep in our ſight, and to 
« which we purpoſe to return. But temptation 
<« ſucceedstemptation, and one compliance prepares 
us for another; we in time loſe the happineſs of 
<« innocence, and folace our diſquiet with ſenſual 
« gratifications. By degrees we let fall the remem- 
5 ons, of our original intention, and quit the 
only adequate object of rational deſire. e en- 
e tangle ourſelves in buſineſs, immerge ourſelves in 
„luxury, and rove through the labyrinths of in- 
* conſtancy till the darkneſs of old age begins to 
* invade us, and diſeaſe and anxiety obſtruct our 


© way. We then look back upon our lives with 


horror, with ſorrow, with repentance; and wiſh, 
© but too often vainly wiſh, that we had not forſaken 
the ways of virtue. Happy are they, my fon, who 
<* ſhall learn from thy example not to deſpair, but 
* ſhall remember, that though the day is paſt, and 


< their ſtrength is waſted, there yet remains one ef- 


© fort to be made; that reformation is never hope- 
;t 
a 
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A the wanderer may at length return after all his 
< errors, and that he who implores ſtrength and 
„ courage from above, ſhall find danger and diffi- 
4 culty give way before him. Go now, my ſon, 
to thy repoſe, commit thyſelf to the care of om- 
nipotence, and when the morning calls again to 
© toil, begin anew thy journey and thy life. 


\ * 
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Pauci dignoſcere paſſunt 

Viera bona, atque illis multum diverſa,. remote 
Erroris nebula. 8 

— ———— How few. - 


\ | 8 Nr own good; or, "— it, purſue ? | | 
| How void of reaſon are our hopes and fears? T% 


Juv. 


e ay DRYDEN, | 
E folly of human wiſhes and purſuits has 
always 56k a ſtanding _— of mirth and 
| declamation, and has been ridiculed and lamented 
. from age to age; till perhaps the fruitleſs repetition 
of complaints and cenſures may be juſtly numbered 
among the ſubjects of cenſure and complaint. 


Some. of theſe inſtructors of mankind have not 
contented themſelves with checking the overflows of. . 
1 and lopping the exuberance of deſire, but 
have attempted to deſtroy the root as well as the 
branches; and not only to confine the mind within 
Bounds, but to ſmooth it for ever by a dead calm. 
They have employed their reaſon and eloquence to ; 
perſuade us, that nothing is worth the wiſh of a | 
wiſe. man, have repreſented all earthly good and | 
evil as indifferent, and counted _— vulgar er- | 
rors the dread of pain, and the love of life. + 


II is almoſt always the unhappineſs of a victori- 
| ous diſputant, to deſtroy his on authority by claim- 
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ing too many conſequences, or diffuſing his propoſi- 
695 to an indefenſible extent. When we have heat- 
ed,our zeal in a cauſe, and elated our confidence 
with ſucceſs, we are naturally inclined to purſue the 
ſame train of reaſoning, to eſtabliſh ſome collateral 
truth, to remove ſome adjacent difficulty, and to 
take in the whole comprehenſion of our ſyſtem. As 
a prince in the ardour of acquiſition, is willing to 
ſecure his firſt conqueſt by the addition of another, 
add fortrefs to fortreſs, and city to city, till deſpair 
and opportunity turn his enemies upon him, and he 
loſes in a moment the glory of a reign, | 


THe philoſophers having found an eaſy victory 
over thoſe deſires which we produce in ourſelves, 
and which terminate in ſome imaginary ſtate of 
happineſs unknown and unattainable, proceeded to 
make further inroads upon the heart, and attacked 
at laſt our ſenſes and our inſtincts. They continued 
to war upon nature with- arms, by which only folly 
could be conquered; they therefore loſt the trophies 4 
of their former combats, and were conſidered no 4 
longer with reverence or regard. 42405,” e 


Vr it cannot be with juſtice denied, that theſe 
men have been very uſeful monitors, and have left 
many proofs of ſtrong reaſon, deep penetration, and 
accurate attention to the affairs of life, which it is 
now our buſineſs to ſeparate from the foam of a 
boiling imagination, and to apply judiciouſly to our 
own uſe, They have ſhewn that moſt of the con- 
ditions of life, which raiſe the envy of the timorous, 

and rouſe the ambition of the daring, are empty 
ſhows of felicity, which, when they become fami- 

liar, loſe their power of delighting ; and that the 

moſt proſperous and exalted have very few advan- 
tages over a meaner and more obſcure fortune, when 

their dangers and ſolicitudes are balanced againſt — 
their equipage, their banquets, and their palaces. 
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Ir is natural for every man uninſtructed, to mur- 

mur at his condition, becauſe in the general infe- 
licity of life, he feels his own miſeries, Without 
knowing that they are common to all the reſt of 
the ſpecies; and therefore though he will not be 
leſs ſenſible of pain by being told that others are 
equally tormented, he will at leaſt be freed from 
the temptation of ſeeking by perpetual changes that 
eaſe which 1s no where to be found, and though his 
diſeaſe ſtill continues, he eſcapes the hazard of ex- 
aſperating it by remedies. 2 


T Ex gratifications which affluence of wealth, ex- 
tent of power, and eminence of reputation con- 
fer; wulf Pera by their own nature, confined 
to a very ſmall number; and the life of the greater 
part of mankind muſt be loſt in empty wiſhes and 
painful compariſons, were not the balm of philo- 
ſophy ſhed upon us, and our diſcontent at the ap- 
pearances of unequal diſtribution ſoothed and ap- 
peaſed. _. | 

Ir ſeemed, perhaps, below the dignity of the 
great maſters of moral learning, to deſcend to fa- 
miliar life, and caution mankind againſt that petty 


ambition, which is known among us by the name 


of vanity ; which yet had been an undertaking not 
unworthy of the longeſt beard, and moſt ſolemn 
auſterity. - For though the paſſions of little minds, 
acting in low ſtations, do not fill the world with 


bloodſhed and devaſtations, or mark, by great 


events, the periods of time, yet they torture the 
breaſt on which they ſeize, infeſt thoſe that are 
placed within the reach of their influence, deſtroy 


private quiet and private virtue, and undermine in- 
ſenſibly the happineſs of the world. ' 


Tux deſire of excellence is laudable, but is very 
frequently ill directed. We fall, by chance, into 
ſome claſs of mankind, and, without conſulting na- 
5 . e ture 
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ture or wiſdom, reſolve to gain their regard by thoſe 
qualities which they hopper to eſteem, I once 
knew a man remarkably dimfighted, who, by con- 
verfing much with country gentlemen, found him- 
ſelf irreſiſtibly determined to ſylvan honours. His 
eat ambition was to ſhoot flying, and he there- 
ore ſpent whole days in the woods purfuing game; 
which, before he was near enough to fee them, his 


approach fri ghted away. 


Wurm it happens that the deſire tends to objects 
which proves no competition, it may be overlook- 
ed with ſome indulgence, becauſe, however fruit- 
leſs or abfurd, it cannot have ill effects upon the 
morals, But moſt of our enjoyments owe their va- 
lue to the peculiarity of olle on, and when they 
are rated at too high a value, give occaſion to ſtra- 
tagems of malignity, and incite oppoſition, hatred, - 
and defamation. The conteſt of two rural beautiesfor 
preference and diſtinction, is often ſufficiently keen 
and rancorous to fill their breaſts with all thoſe paſ- 
ſions, which are generally thought the curſe only 
of ſenates, of armies, and of courts ; and the rival 
dancers of an obſcure aſſembly have their partiſans 
and abettors, often not leſs exaſperated againft each 
other, than thoſe who are promoting the in 

rival monarchs, * | 


| Ir is common to conſider thoſe whom we find 
infected with an unreaſonable regard for. trifling 
accompliſhments, as chargeable with all the conſe- 
quences of their folly, and as the authors of their 
own unhappineſs : but, perhaps, thoſe whom we 
thus ſcorn or deteſt, have more claim to tenderneſs 
than has been yet allowed them. Before we permit 
our ſeverity to break looſe upon any fault or error, 
we ought ſurely to conſider how much we have 
countenanced or promoted it. We ſee multitudes 
buly in the purſuit of riches, at the * of wiſ⸗ 
dom and of virtue; but we ſee the reſt of mankind 
5 ap- 
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approving their conduct, and inciting their eager- 
nels, by paying that regard and deference to wealth, 
which wiſdom and virtue only can deſerve. We 
ſee women univerſally jealous of the reputation of 
their beauty, and frequently look with contempt on 
the care with which they ſtudy their complexions, 
endeavour to preſerve or to ſupply the bloom of 
youth, regulate every ornament, twiſt their hair in- 
to curls, and ſhade their faces from the weather. 
We recommend the care of their nobler part, and 
tell them how little addition is made by all their 
arts to the graces of the mind. But when was it 
known that female goodneſs or knowledge was able 
to attract that officiouſneſs, or inſpire that ardoui 
which beauty produces whenever it appears? An 

with what hope can we endeavour to perſuade the 
ladies, that the time ſpent at the toilet is loſt in va- 
ni PE when they have every moment ſome new con- 
viction, that their intereſt is more effectually pro- 


moted by a ribband well diſpoſed, than by the 


brighteſt act of heroick virtue? _ 3 
In every inftance of vanity it will be found, that 


the blame ought to be ſhared among more than it 


8 reaches; all who exalt trifles by immo- 
e 


rate praiſe, or inſtigate needleſs emulation by in- 
vidious incitements, are to be conſidered as pars 
ters of reaſon, and corrupters of the world : and 
ſince every man is obliged to promote happineſs and 
virtue, he ſhould be careful not to miſlead unwary 
minds, by appearing to ſet too high a value upon 
things by which no real excellence is conferred. 
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Exiles, the proverb ſays, ſubſiſt on hope. 


Deluſive hope ſtill points to diſtant good, "RY 
To good that mocks approach. | 


T HERE is no temper ſo general! indulged 
as hope: other paſſions operate by ſtarts on 


articular occaſions, or in certain parts of life; but 


0 ins with the firſt power of comparing our 
l ich our FRE ſtate, and attends us through 
every ſtage and period, always urging us forward 
to new acquiſitions, and holding out ſome diſtant 
blefling to our view, promiſing us either relief from 
pain, or increaſe of happineſs. NN 


Hop is neceſlary in my condition. The mi- 
ſeries of 8 of ſickneſs, of ris e would, 
without this comfort, be inſupporta 
appear that the happieſt lot of terreſtrial exiſtence 
can ſet us aboye the want of this general bleſſing, 
or that life, when the gifts of nature and of fortune 
are accumulated upon it, would not {till be wretch- 
ed, were it not elevated and delighted by the expec- 
tation of ſome new poſſeſſion, of ſome enjoyment 


behind, by which the wiſh ſhall be at laſt ſatiſ- 


et 
fed, and the heart filled up to its utmoſt extent. 


Hops % indeed, very fallacious, and promiſes 


what it ſeldom gives; but its promiſes are more 
valuable than the gifts of fortune, and it ſeldom 
fruſtrates us without aſſuring us of recompenſing 


the delay by a greater bounty. 


I was muſing on this ftran inclination which 
every man feels to deceive himſelf, and 9 
e 
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the adyantages and- dan proceeding from this 
gay proſpect of futurity, A falling afleep, on 
a ſudden I found myſelf placed in a garden, of 
which my fight could. deſery no limits. Every 
ſcene about me was gay and gladſome, light with 


ſun- ſhine, and fragrant with perfumes; the ground 


was painted with all the variety of ſpring, and all 
the choir of nature was uneins in the groves. 
When I had recovered from the firſt raptures, with 
which the confuſion of pleaſure had for a time en- 
tranced me, I began to take a particular and deli- 
berate view of this delightful region. I then per- 
ceived that I had yet higher gratifications to expect, 
and that, at a ſmall diſtance from me, there were 
brighter flowers, clearer fountains, and more. lofty 
groves, where the birds, which I yet heard but 
"faintly, were exerting all the power of melody. 
The trees about me were beautiful with verdure, 
and fragrant with bloſſoms ; but I was tempted to 
leave them by the fight of ripe fruits, which ſeem- 
ed to hang only to be plucked. I therefore walk- 
ed haſtily forwards, but found, as I proceeded, that 
the colours of the field faded at my approach, the 
fruit fell before I reached it, the birds flew. ll bng. 
ing before me, and though I prefſed onward wi 
great celerity, I was ſtill in fight of pleaſures of 
which I could not yet gain the poſſeſſion, and which 
ſeemed to mock my diligence, and to retire as | 
advanced. page Ew 4je „ - 


Too I was confounded with ſo many alter- 
nations of joy and grief, I yet perſiſted to go for- 
ward, in hopes that theſe fugitive delights would 
in time be overtaken. . At length I faw an innu- 
merable multitude of every age and ſex, who ſeem- 


ed all to partake of ſome general felicity; for every 


cheek was fluſhed with confidence, and every eye 
ſparkled with eagerneſs : yet each appeared to have 


ſome particular and ſecret pleaſure, and very few 


were 


„ r > << „ 


* 
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were willing to communicate their intentions, or ex- 


tend their concern beyond themſelves. Moſt . 


them ſeemed by the is args 3 of their motion, too 
buly to gratify the curiolity of a ſtranger, and there- 


fore I was content for a while to gaze upon them, 


without interrupting them with troableſome enqui- 
ries. At laſt T obſerved one man worn with time, 


and unable to ſtruggle in the croud ; and, there- 


fore, ſuppoſing him more at leiſure, I began to ac- 
coſt him: but he turned from me with anger, and 


told me he muſt not be diſturbed, for the great hour 


of projection was now come, when Me ſhould 
loſe his wings, and ſlavery ſhould no longer dig the 


mine for go 


It In, and anthantited another. whale fol 


neſs of mien, and eaſy moyement, gave me reaſon 


to hope for a more agreeable reception; but he told 
me, * a "oy, bow, that nothing 1 make him 
more happy than an opportunity of ſerving me, 
which he could not now want, for a place which 
he had been twenty years ſolliciting would be ſoon 
vacant. From him I had recourſe to the next, who 
was departing in haſte to take poſſeſſion of the eſtate 


of an uncle, who by the courſe of nature could not 


live long. He that followed was preparing to dive 


for treaſure in a new-invented bell; and another 


was on the point of diſcovering the longitude. 
BzinG thus rejected whereſoever I applied my- 
ſelf for information, I began to imagine it beſt to 
deſiſt from enquiry, and try what my on obſerva- 
tion would diſcover: but ſeeing a young man, gay 
and thoughtleſs, I reſolved upon one more experi- 
ment, and Was informed that I was in the den 
of Hope, the daughter of DesIRE, and that all 
thoſe whom I ſaw thus tumultuouſly buſtling round 
me, were incited by the promiſes of Hoe, and 
— to ſeize the gifts Which ſhe held in her 
» wo A | 


[ 


— 
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'I TURNED ht upward, and en goddeſs 
in the Ht Tas Mang throne ; hk 
her lay all the vifes 7 d Ft all the N 
_ life were end 18825 og iew; the had a 5 
a pect, Ever ne 
— ny 7 "which was nee 41 
was directed to himſelf, and triumph ed in s OWn 


r. to others, Who had e nceiy 
confidence from the lame miſtake. * e ue 


I THEN mounted an eminthice fern. n I . | 


a more ＋ 1 of the whole place, and could 
with leſs perplexi confider” the different 8 duct 
of the crouds that filled ĩt. From this ſtation Job- 
ſerved, that the entrance into the garden of 1 * 
was by two gates, one of which was kept by 
Rx AsON, and the other by FANcY. REASON was 
ſurly and ſcrupulous, and ſeldom turned the ke 
without many interrogatories, and long heſitation; 
iy Faxcy was a kind and gentle portreſs, ſhe h 
te wide open, and welcomed all equally to 
þ: an iſtrĩct 9 her ſuperintendency; ſo that the 
paſſage was crouded by all thoſe who either feared 


the examination of Rxaz08, or had been Lan | 


by her. Nen <6 ORE 


From! thegate of Re en theres amigo 
throne of Hoe, by a cra Rey 

ing path, called the Streigbt of Fe which 
thoſe who entered with the] of the guard 
endeavoured to climb. But thou oh theyTury St 
way very chearfully before they xn 
1. 7 out the fevernl of their Bats they 
commonly found unexpected obſtacles, and were 
— * frequently to on the ſudden, Where 
they imagined the way plain and even.” N thou- 
fan (As, condarratied them, a thouſand lips 
| threw them back, and a thouſand” pitfals impeded 
their advance. 80 


and ſo frequent the miſcarriages, that many Tun 


4 


formidable — the dangers, 
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ed from the firſt attempt, and many fainted in the 
midſt of the way, and only a very ſmall number 

were led-up to the ſummit of Hor, by the hand 

of FoRTITUDE; Of theſe few the greater part, 
when they had obtained the gift which Hope had 
promiſed them, regretted the waich it coſt, 
and felt in their 4ucceſs the regret of diſappoint- 
ment; the reſt retired with their and were 
led by Wispowm to the bowers of Cx TExT. 


TURNING then towards Ge as of Fancy, I 
could find no way tothe ſeat of Hop E; but though 
ſhe ſat full in view, and held out her gifts with an 
air of invitation, which filled every heart with 
rapture, the mountain was, on that fide, inacq- 
ceſſibly ſteep, but ſo. channelled and ſhaded, that 
none perceived the 9 of aſcending it, bat 
each imagined himſelf to have diſcovered a way to 
which the reſt were ſtrangers. expedients 
were indeed tried by this induſtrious tribe, of vw·iom 
ſome were making — Fange, — others 
were contriving to actuate by the perpetual motion. 
But with all their labour, and all — — they 
never roſe - above the ground, or —— back, 

Horz, 


nor ever a the throne of but con- 
tinued ſtill to gaae at a diſtance, and laughed at the 
ow progreſs of thoſe whom they fawtoiling in the 
Streight of Difficulty. FA 


pan of the favourites of Faxcv, when 


they 
had entered the garden, without making, like the 
reſt, any attempt to climb the mountain, turned im- 
mediately to the vale of IDILENESS, a calm and un- 
diſturbed retirement, from hence they could al- 
ways have Hope in proſpect, and to which they 
pleaſed themſelves with believing that ſnie intended 


r . ED» 


ps ſpeedily to deſcend. Theſe were indeed ſcorned 

ed by all the reſt, but they ſeemed very little affected  . 

[Sy - by contempt, advice, or reproof,/but were reſolvel 

21 to expect at eaſe the favour of the goddeſss. . 
Vol. II. E AMONG 
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Anon this gay Tacel Tas wandering, and found 
them e to,anfwer all 2 ions, and wil- 
ling to communicate their mirth : "hoe th ni 18 
round I faw.two dreadful monſters entri 10 0 

one of whom L knew to 55 AGE, and, i e 0 of 
War. Sport and revelling were now at Qt 
and an univerſal D h ag diſtreſs, 
out. and.awaked me. 1 bes ea big 
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" Nuns: 68. SATURDAY; ;Novembodogliyyoc 
18 124 F161 57; Sers 75 ü egg 2 2 
bara, 72 cam proper prima, hunch 2; * 
Præcipue cauſis, ut linguas manci piorum I 
Contemnas; nam lingua mali pars paſima ſervi. Jr 
Tt us livewell: were it alone for this 
The bafeful tongues of ſervants to deſpiſe : 
- - - Shander, chat wollt of poiſons, ever finde (firs 4 be 
u eaſy or e ee {lx PHT 


710 118040 30 l 
F HE younger Pliny has ve 8 obſerved, 
2 of actions ay bas Ne our attention, 
| the moſt ſplendid are not always the greateſt. Fame, 
and — and applauſe, are not excited but b 
external and adventitious circumſtances, often di- 
ſtinct and ſeparate from virtue and heroiſm. Emi- 
nence of ſtation, greatneſs of effect, and all the fa- 
vours of fortune, muſt concur to place excellence 
in publick view but fortitude, diligence, and pa- 
tience, diveſted of their ſhow, ghde unobſerved 
through the croud of life, and ſuffer and act, though 
with the ſame vigour and e yet withou 

Pity and without praile. | 


+ Tris remark may be extended to all parts of life. 
Nothing is to be d hy its effect ap com- 
mon eyes and common ears. A thouſand miſenes 

make ſilent and inviſibleinroads on mankind, and the 


heart feels innumerable — * never a 
5 -o 
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are for the 
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into Hs. 7" Perhaps, likewiſe, our pleaſures 
moſt part equally ſecret, and moſt are 
borne up hy ſome private ſatisfaction, ſithelindernal 
f ſome latent hope; ſomeè peculiar proſ- 
a they never communicate, but reſerve 
hours, and clandeftine'meditation. ny” 


9 Ws, 05 . endl. com oſed of ſmall 


incidents, and petty occurrences; of wiſhes for ob- 
jects not remote, and grief for 929 of 


no rr inſect erden ehren 


ſting us and fly away, impertinencies whi 
awhile about us; and are heard no more ʒ of mete- 
orous pleaſures which dance before us and are diſ- 
of compliments which glide off the ſoul 
like other, muſick, and are — by him — 
gave and him that received them. 


Sven Wide — heap out of which ever 1 
is to cull his o — fot, as the chemiſts tell 
us, that all bodies are reſolvable into the ſame ele- 
ments, and that the boundleſs variety of e Ae ariſes 
from the different proportions of very few 
ents ; ſo a few pains, and a few pleaſures are — 
materials of human life, and of theſe the propor- 
tions are partly allotted by providence, and partly 7 
left to the arrangement ol reaſon and of 3 

DIM 1015 27%16qQat 2fs Jos 

7 hefe are well or in diſpoled,; man is for the 
moſt Part happy or miſerable. For very few ure in- 
volved in grtat events, or have their thread of life 
entwiſted with the chain of cauſes on thich armies 
or nations are ſuſpended; and even thoſe Who ſrem 


TORS 23 $-, > 


Wholly buſied in publick affairs; and elevated above 


low cares, or trivial pleaſurespaſstheichief part of 


825 time in familiar and domeſtick ſcenes; from 


eſe they came into public liſe, to theſe 
every hour tecalled by paſſions not to be ſuppr e X 
in theſe they have the rewe ee le and 
theſe at laſt they retire! A res 


eee ee e 
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Tx great end of prudence is to give chearful. 
neſs to thoſe hours, which ſplendour cannot gild, 
and acclamation cannot exhilarate; thoſe ſoft inter- 
vals of unbended amuſement, in which amanſliinks 
to his natural-dimenſions, and throws'afide; the dr- 
naments or diſguiſes, which he feels. in privacy to be 
uſeleſs . and to loſe all effect when 
become familiar. Tobe happy at home is the 
ultimate reſult of all — ries a4 end to Which 
every enterpriſe and labour tends, and of which eve- 
nne proſecuti on: 


; #19” 1 * i 1H *f , v4 71 91 ($85 - ( 
tw is, indeed; at that every man Wulle. be | 
known by thoſe WO would make a juſt eſtimate ei- | 
| 
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ther of his virtue or felicity; for ſmiles — f 
broidery are alike occaſional, 'and-the-mind-! is often 

dreſſed for ſhow in rg g. rn mee 

| — gabe 5 30 | 
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-Evexy man — Aru found — e. lives, | 

in every houſe but their on, was a continual — | 

of hypocrity, and who concealed under fair appea | 

ances bad qualities, which, whenever they als 

themſelves out of the'reachiof-cenſure, broke; out 

from their reſtraint, like winds i — bree in their 

caverns, and whom every one had reaſon to love, 

but they whoſe loue a i man is ;chiefly-ſolcitous 

to procure. And there are others hO, without an 

ſhow vf general goodneſs, and without the attrac- 

— which popularity is conciliated, are 2. g 

Ceived among their on families as beſtowers 

| happineſs, and ee as train guardians, 
1 IN bers 5010 

| * e 7 

| — euchnticltwiencſlesofany man's cha- 

racter are thoſe WhO know him in his den family, 

and ſee him without any reſtraint; or rule of chn- 

duct, but ſuch as he voluntarily preſctibes to him- 

ſelf. If a man carries virtue with him into his pri- 

vate b e- and takes rr of _— 


ele een 7 
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hypocriſy 
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ed power, or probable ſecreſy; if we trace him 
3 the round of his time, and find that his 
character, with thoſe allowancus which mortal 
frailty muſt always want, is uniform and regular, we 
have all the evidence of his ſincerity, that one man 
can have witk regard to another: and, indeed, as 
cannot be its own re we may, with 
out heſitation, determine that his heart is pure. 


4e tHe 643! LU ON DO BTIEETE A697 | 48 5 
Tus higheſt panegyrick, therefore, that private 
virtue can receive, is the praiſe of ſervants. For, 
however vanity or inſolence may look down with 
cont on the 


very often that, a i- 
hers in the gon; and in li- 
very, differ not ſo much in their ſentiments, as in 
GY 4 and have equal power of diſcerning 

t, thou cannot point it out to others 


Tk are very few faults to be committed in 
ſolitude; or without ſome agents, partners, confede- 
rates, or witneſſes; and, th the ſervant muſt 
commonly know the ſecrets of à maſter, who. has 
any ſecrets to entruſt; and — merely perſonal, 
are ſo frequently expoſed by that ſecurity which 
pride and foll — roduce, and ſo inquiſi- 
tively watched by that deſire of reducing the ine- 
qualities of condition, which the lower orders of the 
world will always feel, that the teſtimony of a me- 
nial domeſtick can ſeldom be conſidered as defective 
tor want of knowledge. And though its impartia- 
lity may be ſometimes ſuſpected, it is at leaſt as 


- credible as that of equals, where rivalry inſtigates 


cenſure, or friendſhip dictates palliations. 
| Was: 7 THE 


78 The A E LE K. we! 
THE danger. of betraying our weaknefs to our 
fervants, and the potpit of concealing it from 
them, may be en n one . 2 
regular and irreproa 58 0 no condition is 
more hateful or ble 2 than his who. hayput 
himſelf in the power of his ſervant; in the power 
of him whom, perhaps, he has firſt corrupted by 
making him ſubſervient to his vices, and whoſe fi- 
delitylhs therefore cannot enforce by any precepts of 
honeſty or reaſon. It is ſeldom known that autho- 
rity, thus acquired, is poſſeſſed without inſolence, 
or that the maſter is not forced to confeſs by his 
ene; or forbearance, that he has enflaved Him- 
ſome fooliſh confidence. And his crime- is 
Y puniſhed, whatever part be takes of, the 
choie to which tie 5 is reduced; and he is from 
fatal hour, in which he ſacrificed his eee 
paſſions, i in perpetual dread of inſolenct or * 
tion; of a Melee at home, or an accufer abr 
He is condemned to purchaſe, by continual bribes; 
that ſecrecy which bribes never ſecured, and which," 
after a long courſe of ſubmiſſion, romifcs, t 
anxieties, he will find violated in a "of rage, or 


in a frolick of drunkenneſs, 79 £7 98 4 
il I T9 

To dread no eye, and to ſuſpect no tongue, is the 
eat tive of innocence; an on grant- 


OY wh nvariable virtue. But ; ilt has 
e and ſolicitudes; and, to make it yet more 
eful and deteſtable, is. doomed often A d 
pcs awe of thoſe, to whom nothing could giveinflus 
ence or weight, but dene power of betraying- 
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Nuns. 69. TugsDay, November 13, 1750. 


Hlet quoque, ut in ſperulp rugat adſpexit ame, 
F cur fr bis raptas requiritt © © 
g Tempus edax rerum, tuquè in vidiqſa vetuſtat 195 &4 
Uni Jefiruitis:: vitiataque dentibus r π 
Paulatim lenti conſumitis omnia mort. Ovp. 
The dreaded wrinkles when poor Helen ſpy d, Sinn. 
Ahl why this ſecond rape with tears ſhe cry d. 
Time, thou devourer, and thou envious age, 
Who all deſtroy with keen corroding rage, 
Beneath your jaws, whaje'er haye pleas d or pleae, | 
© Moſt e contre hm rite or low aenregee e, 


inborn ap LPHINSTON,' 
III 240 Nn Oe V 157: 


52991 


Nold Greek epigrammatiſt, intending to new 
Abe mitte BE attend the laſt ſtage of man, 
imprecates upon thoſe. who are ſo fooliſh as to with 
for long life, the calamity of continuing to grow- 
old from e tp century. He thought chat no 
adventitiqus or foreign pain was requiſite, that de- 
crepitude itſelf was an vanes of whatever is 
dreadful, and nothing could be added to the curſe” 
of age, but that it ſhould be extended beyond its na- 


*s + - * 


Lei Aer „ . 
Tux moſt indifferent or negligent ſpectator can 
indeed ſcarcely, retire, without heayineſs of heart, 
9 the laſt ſcenes of the tragedy of life, 
in which he finds. thoſe who in the former parts of 
the drama were diſtinguiſhed by oppoſition of con- 
duct, contrariety of deſigns, and diſſimilitude of 
perſonal qualities, all involved in one common diſ- 
treſs, and all ſtruggling with affliction which they 
cannot hope to overcome. | | 


THe other miſeries, which. way-lay: our aſſage 
through the world, wiſdom may eſcape, and forti- 
tude may conquer: by caution and circumſpection 
we may ſteal lng with very. little to obſtruct or in- 

0 N E 4 | commode. 
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commode us; ſpirit and vigour, we. may. bree a 99705 
8. 


way, and reward the V. ati. of gon 
—.— nd hed Puts b *; nüſt con 
our policy ra e equel y 
we mall all ink into helpJe neh A. 
ort any power 8 fs ſola ce fron 
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emerging into a mon 0 


that we ve loſt. non St er ratios 
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Tas indety ef iii has, inde 175 145 — int⸗ 


ing in end=avours, to procure. 765 11 x. 
hours of dejection and melancho 

dreadful Dom with artificial 5 l 
ſupport of old a Ap is wealth, The e pe = 

are large, and who 


ſe wealth, H Il, Reds 1 
ſelf always fortified againſt: invaſions 3; authc 


| If h he has 10ſt all other means of vernment,. $ 
17 ſtrength and his reaſon fail Mie = | 


laſt alter his will; and therefore all that 2 


muſt likewiſe have fears, and be may flill captin 
to give laws to * as it . e an, 


their own intereſt, _ e c Wes 500 bon ut 


* * 


Tals i is, indeed, too W the citadel cf . 
dotard, the laſt fortreſs. to which retires, and in 
which he makes the ſtand, e It. race. 
that 2 e his my 14s; 
cancels his preſcriptions. But here, though al 
may be ſafety, there is no pleaſure ; and What 
mains is but a proof that more was onee . 


0 7 


' NoTHiNG ſeems to have been more reel! : 
— 5 | 


dreaded by the ancients: than orbity, or want 

children ; God indeed, to a man who has 

all the companions of 

ticipated his pleaſures and. his cares, have been en- 

gaged in the ſame events, and filled their minds 

with the ſame conceptions, this full peopled world 

is a Ae! ſolitude. He ſtands forlorm and ſilent, 
neglected 
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his youth, all who have par- A 
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negle&ted or inſulted in the 
animated 2 55 hopes which he not 


ploy ed in b 178 Nb PA on able to 
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rw ard or re ba 

life or his deat "Are 9815 im 1 

15 Tu, domeſtick, grati 1 7 1750 
Mek 100 4 himfelF to _ 


tude may unite t E 


80 8550 are the colours of life like 3 we look 
forward to the future, or backward, to Be poſt ap 
ſo different the opinions and erp nts w 
contrariety of appearance naturally produces, that. 1 
the converſation' of the old and young. ib 
rally with 8 or 12 5 on either ſide. 
ng man enter po Be World, b 
and afdour 0 A1 Ang ah, " 
ing as the cbId caution, the faint expe: ations 4 
ſcrupulous diffdence which ee AP, 
pointtnents certainly infuſe ;, d ca 1 
ders in his, türn that, the world never. can grow 
wiſer, that neither precepts,, nor teſtimonies,, * 
cure boys of their credulity and ſufficiency; . 
that not one can be convinced that ſnares are A 


for him, till: he finds himſelf entangled... 


ard Rf 7 1 
e api, TIT of yo 

= 4 85 oy mares gen warn 2 
2 rprile.” dine | Wherefore wh ch naturs 
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who have not yet waſte ee . Ae 
Chilled by Ann! 4 21 Þ "I 111 (7 
{if MRiqaend 18 2b Mt 4 (1 2 
We VI E it may be doubted, whether: the W of 
tier children ripening into ſtrength; be not over- 
balanced by the pain of ſeeing ſome fall in the bloſ- 
ſom, and others blaſted in their rowth ; ſome 
- ſhaken down'by ſtorms, ſome tainted with cankers, 
and ſome Thrivelled: in 'the ſhade; and whether he 
that extends his care beyond nun > does,not mul 
tiply his anxieties more than his. n and 
weary. himſelf to no 4 990 by Juperinzending 
e he ET regulate. !) Po DYE 65-11 «18 4605 
FfOTTS 87717 090: 211 10 elSabblg. vi 
Bur N age be to every order of h human hi be- 
»megsfufficient terrible, Stizparticular] y to be dread- 
ed byfine ladies, whohave had no other end or ambj- 
tion, than to fill up the day and the night, with dreſs, 
diverſions, and flattery, and who havin made no 
3 with knowledge, or with buſineſs, 5 
3 caught all their ideas from the c Tt 
e of the hour, and been indebted for 
»pineſs to compliments and treats, With We 
dies, age begins early, and very often laftsang; 
10 begins when their beauty fades, when their mirth 
loſes its ſprightlineſs, and their motion, wal: eaſe. 
From that time all which gave them joy 
from about them; they hear the praĩſes len 
on others, 77 . ſwell their boſams With 
exultation. Tbey viſit 1 — ſeats of felicity e 
deavour to cont ue the babit“ of being! 0g 
'But pleaſure is only received when 17 that 
we give it in return. Neglect and petulance inform 
them that their power and their value are paſt; 
and what then remains but a tedious and comfort- 


leſs uniformity of time, without any motion of 


the heart, or exerciſe of the reaſon ? 


Yer, however a may diſcourage us by i its ap- 
pearance from co ering it in prof] pect, we. 
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all by degrees certainly be old; and therefore we 
ought to enquire, what proviſton can be made 
againſt that time of diſtreſs? what happineſs can 


be ſtored up againſt the winter of life and how 
we may paſs dur latter years with ſerenityand 
chearfu neſs? T1} 81199110 DUAL GUT FO ieee | 
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Ir it has been found by the experience of man- 
kind, that not even the beſt ſeaſons of life are able to 
ſupply „ eee cannot farey be fuppſe 
uncertain felicities, it cannot be ſuppoſed, 


that old age, worn with labours, h with 


anxieties, and tortured with diſeaſes, ſhould have 


any gladneſs of its own, or feel any ſatisfaction 


from the contemplation of the Ze All the 
comfort. that can now be expected muſt be recalled 
from the paſt, or borrowed from the future; the 
paſt is very ſoon exhauſted, all the events or ac- 
tions of which the me can afford pleaſure are 


quickly recollected; and the future lies beyond the · 


grave, where it can be reached only by virtue and 
eeyotidge! b e bus aun 4 10 e 

\ Prey is the only: proper and adequate relief of 
decaying man. He that grows old without religi- 
ous hopes, as he declines into imbecillity, and feels 


pains and ſorrows inceſſantly crowding upon him, 


falls into à gulph of bottomleſs miſery, in which 
eyery reflection muſt plunge him deeper, and where 
he finds only new gradations of anguiſh, and preci-- 
Wen ee e e e 925 
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| Jv? we ſurvey the moral . it will de 860 
that the ſame diviſion may be made of men, wi 
regard to their virtue. There are ſome whoſe prin- 
ciples are fo firmly fixed, whoſe conviction id fo 
conſtantly preſent to their minds, and W¹Oo have 
raiſed in themſelves ſuch ardent wiſhes for the ic 
robation of God, and the happineſs-with 3 — 
bas promiſed to reward obedience and N 
that 25 riſe above all other cares an conſiderati- 
ons, an _ uniformly examine every action and deſire, 
by comparing it with the divine commands. There 
are others in a kind of equipoiſe between good and 
ill; who are moved on the part by riches or plea- 
ſure, by the 2 of paſſion, and the de- 
lights of ſenſe; and, on the other, by laws of 


which they own the obligation, and rewards: of 
ha ich they believe the reality, and whom a very ſmall 
a—_— of weight turns either way. The third 
cluſs conſiſts of beings immerſed in pleaſure, or 
abandoned 
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abandoned to paſſion, without any defire of higher 
or any effort to entend their Boi cap - 
yond immediate and gr groſß e N 
Tun ſecond claſs ĩs d Huch the moſt Bee 
that it may be conſidergtt a8 compriſing th 927 
body ef mankind. Thoſe“ ef the Jaſt {Noa 


any, and tho of the firſt are 
mende One nor the other fall Te we 7 = 


ſideration of the moräliſt, whoſe 


tende \ for thoſe wh are eee 
g forward up ene ſteeps of virtue, not for. 9 
who Hav already; reached the fummit, or thoſewho 
are refolvee to ſtay for ever fe when e ur 
ation. BOP TS ©; 10 | 
T6 2 man e wet the i n We bur 2 
cuſtomed to judg ſpeculative reaſon, - 
is ſcarcely credib my 18 one Thould be in #4 
ſtate of indifference, or ſtand undetermined and un- 
engaged, ready to follow the firſt call to either 
ſide. Stn certain, that either a man miſt be- 
lieve that virtue will make him happy, and reſolxe 
S to be virtuous, or think that he may be 
appy without virtue, and therefore caſt off all care 
— t his preſent intereſt. It ſeems impoſſible 
that consieton ſhould be on one ſide, and practice 
on the other; and that he who has teen t right 
way, ſhould voluntarily ſhut his eyes, that He may 
uit it with more tranquillity.” Vet all theſe abſur- 
ities are every hour to be found; the wiſeſt and. 
beſt men deviate” from known and acknowledged 
duties, by inadvertency or ſurpriſe; and moſt are 
no longer than while temptation is away, 
than while their paſſions are without excitements, 
and their opinions are free from the counteradtion 
of any other motive. 3 
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Amon the ſentiments which moſt Gael man 
changes 15 he advances into * is the expecta- 
tion 
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acquaintance with the power of deſire, the gogency 
of Ailtress, the complications of affairs, or the force 
of partial influence, has filled his mind with the 
excellence of virtue, and having never tried his re- 
folution in any encounters with hope or fear, be- 
lieves it able to ſtand firm whatever ſhall: oppoſe it, 
will be always clamorous againſt the ſmalleſt fail- 
ure, ready to exact the utmoſf punctualities of right, 
and to conſider every man that fails in ani part of 
his duty, as without conſcience and without merit; 
mworthy of truſt, or love, of pity, or regard; as 
an enemy whom all ſhould join to drive out of ſo- 
ciety, as a peſt which all ſhould: avoid, or a 4 
weed which-all ſhould tramp lte . 


Ir is not but by experience, that we are taught 
the poſſibility of retaining ſome virtues, and reject- 
ing others, or of being good or bad to a particular 
degree. For it is very eaſy to the ſolitary reaſoner 
to prove that the ſame arguments by which the 
mind is fortified againſt one crime are of equal force 
againſt all, and the conſequence very naturally fol- 
lows, that he whom they fail to move on any oc- 
caſion, has either never conſidered them, or has by. 
ſome fallacy taught himſelf to evade i * 
and that, there | Je 


LI HLLOJ3 
1 
4 


Ye, when a man is known to 
guilty of one crime,, no farther evidence is needful 
of his depravity and corruption. 1131 4 i (3 $0 ficli 


Yew ſuch is the ſtate of all mortal virtue, that it 
is always uncertain and variable, ſometimes extend- 
ing to the whole compaſs of duty, and ſometimes. 
ſhrinking into a narrow ſpace, and fortifying only 
x few avenues of the heart, while all the reſt is left 
open to the incurſions of appetite, or given up to 
the dominion of wickedneſs. Nothing therefore is 
more unjuſt than to judge of man by too ſhort an 
acquaintance, and too flight inſpection; for it often- 
| happens, that in the looſe, and thoughtleſs, 2 
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difipated, of there is a ſecret radical worth, which may 
ſhoot out by eke cultivation; that the ſpark of 


heaven, though dimmed and obftruded, is yet not 
extinguiſlled, bur may by the breath: of counle! and 
cx be kindled ltd 1 N 19 Jo 5. 
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To imagine that every: ns who 1s wa complete. 


| good is' Were e is to ſuppoſe 
— all are capa the ſame degrees of excel 
lence; it is indeed t to exact, from that perfec- 
tion which none ever can attain. And Ane the 
pureſt virtue is confiſtent with ſome vice, and the 
irc of t e e number with almoſt an equal 
roportion of contrary qualities, Jet none too haſti- 
jd conclude that all s is loſt, though it may 
or a time be clouded and overwhelmed; for mo 
minds ate the flaves of external circumſtances; and 


conform to any hand that undertakes to mould 


them, roll ow" any torrent of cuſtom in which 
pen to be caught, or bend to n ww 


they h 
ante herb bears hard againſt them. 
I Im! — be Ks Is 3 of Womens: chat 


they are for the moſt part good or bad, as they fall 
among. thoſe who practiſe. vice or virtue; and that 
neither education nor reaſon gives them much ſecu- 
ity againſt the influence of example. Whether it 
be that they have Ileſfs.courage to ſtand againſt op 
fition, or Woe their defire of admiration makes w=_ 
facrifice their principles to the poor pleaſure of 
worthleſs praiſe, it is certain, whatever be the cauſe 
that female goodneſs ſeldom keeps its e againſt 
angry, Hattery, or Faſhions. 7 


Fox this waſon, every one ſhould cankdes him- 
ſelf as entruſted, not only with his own conduct, 
but with that of others; z and as accountable, not 
only for the duties which he negleQs, or the crimes 
that he commits, but for that negligence and irregu- 
larity which he may encourage or inculcate. Every 

man, 
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go in whatever Ration, Ns, 258 or ee to 
ve his followers, admirers, wators,. ba 
1 85 ex a 


Ras therefore the uence of ple to e 
with care; he ouglit to avoid not only pf 85 h 8 
Tara 


appearance of crimes, and not only 5 | 
tue, but to applaud; countenance, \ ben 
For it is p e that for wand of abr en EM 1 
teach others faults from which: Ns are 
or by a"cowatdly deſertien of 4 Caüſe which 1 
ourſelves. approve, may peryert thoſe who- fix their” , 
eyes upon us, and h on no rule of their own 
ide their courſe, are eaſily miſled by vie for that 
i THE 3 903 
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Da veniam, properat. uivers nemo ati. Many. 
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ANY hes and ſentences 4 ſo PH vently 
heard in the mouths of men, that by 0 
cial obſerver is inclined to believe, that they muſt 


contain ſome pri mary prinei e ſome \pf6af rufe Of. 
action, nich ie it puke | Gil have pete 
to the attention, an which the uſe of tyeryhoup®! 


is to be adjuſted; - Yer if we conſider the'eondii 
of thoſe" enten tions philoſophers, it wwillo often 
found, that they repeat theſe aphoriſins; wee 
cauſe. they have ſomewhefe heard { becaaſe® 
they Have Oe ete'to\fay;oor becauſe? e 
veneration gained by ſuch appearances of will 
but that no ideas are annexed to the words, a 
that, according to che old! blundet᷑ of the folls 
of Ariſtotle, theip ſouls are mere pipes or by „ 
hic d tranfmit Tounds;'but do not underftand 45 _ 
9 DIES: 
3 


e 


re 
apo = wall fad _ 6 
to rem ance, who appeared 
an der . | 
Zo ;} TWO 3 * Mun Of Ale Wet 9 5 
; n1209 8: * Was 4469 215; 1 be #99. pit ohh 
IT;is pr that Haroceica {00G bl 5 
fit the characters _—_ . they are diverſi 
85 various influence of time, JO that oy ol 4 
fe man is {pe ta procraſtination.” = 
W 2 ined to extend his pertoag great diſtance. 
0 So far are We 


we Tae ſom, thi ng. what, 
10 often ſay of the 1 of ife, SAY at the 2 
** when it is neceſſarily ſhorteſt, we form projects 


w which we delay to ie two indulge ſuch expecta- 
W tions as nothing but a long train of events can gra- 
lr tify, and fuffer thoſe paſſions to gain ie, ou 
* which are only excuſable in the prime of l 


Tunes 8 latel excited in my mi 
0 . evening's converſation Nth my friend. . 
(\ pero, ho at the age of Aire, has bought an 
to eſtate, and is tow A le- to di paſs! and culti- 
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4 fe it n * pale, A | 
1 ure is to am tely trees, ye muimg 
U in the heat of —— hos their ſhade;; he is there- 
1 fore maturely conſidering how he ſhall. diſpoſe his 
„ walks and his groves, and has at laft dorriained: to, 


) lend for the belt plans from ah, and forvear . 
i ing till the next ſeaſon. | 


Trvs is life trifled a away in Arai to 40 
J what never can be done, if it be left unattempted 


* 


8 till all the requiſites which imagination can ſuggeſt 


are gathered: together. Where our deſign termi- 
nates 
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- nates only in our own fatisfaction, the miſtake is of 


no great importance; fox the 1 of expect- 
ing enjoyment, is often preater than that of obtain- 
ing it, and the en of almoſt every wiſli is 


found a difappointment; but when many others ate 


intereſted in an ndertaking, when any deſign is 
formed, in which the improvement or ſecurſty of 
mankind is involved, nothing is more unworthy 
either of widom or denersleßce; Ana 8 it 
from time to time, or to forget how much every 
day that paſles over 88 U a) ray from our power, 
and how foon an idle 

into a mournful with at 2 it bad once been dene. 


Wr᷑ are frequently 5 0 Fed. by: the bacchana- 
lian N to I iy hold on the Nees hour, to 


catch the pleaſures within our reach, and cemeihber 


Qi ſurrey oe a gar cpa. IE: ares 
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5 1 * fades the roſe; once paſt the fi ogrant be 
The loiterer finds a bramble for a ow r. DM 1 


Bör . thels exhorkatians 4 may: „ ih e eg qual 
propriety, be applied to better purpo es; it 8 b 


192745 than 190555 ang that pl para ater 


by miſſing an o ity of doing good 
an hour, of giddy frolick noiſy a 


Wurn Barter had = A osland; ounds, whi 
he had laid. up for the erection of a ſehag! aus 25 
frequently to mentibn the mi 17 as an, ineite- 
ment to be charitable while ives the ower 
of beſtowing, and pophdered kinaſe as culpa 


ſome degree for. hay 


defeated for want of quickneſs and diligence. 


an Oy „inks 


= inculcated, that pleaſures, are. 5 Ren . | 


left a good action in the. 
| hands of chance, and ſuffered 5 benevolence to be. 
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Ir is lamented by Hearne, the learned antiquary of 
0:ferd, that this general torgetfulneſs of the fragi- 
lity of life, has, remarkably infected the ſtudents of 
monuments and records; as their employment con- 
libs firſt in e e din arranging 
or abſtracting what libraries afford them, they ought 
to amaſs no more than they can digeſt; but when 
they have undertaken a work, they go on ſearching 
and tranſcribing, call for new ſupplies, when they are 
already over -/ burdened, and at laſt leave their work 
unfiniſhed. I 45, ſays he, the buſineſs of. a good an- 
tiquary, ag a god man, ta have morality. always: 


or EM Hd ono Bart Ii vr ris ens 


Thus, not only in the flumber of ſloth, but in 

the diſſipation of Il directed indufiry, is the ſhort- 
neſs of life generally forgotten. As ſome men loſe 
their hours in lazineſs, becauſe they ſuppoſe, that 
there is time enough for the reparation * 3 

others buſy themſelves in providing that no length 

of life may want employment; and it often happens, 
that ſluggiſnneſs and activity are equally ſurpriſed 
by the Tat ſummons, and periſh not more diffe- 
rently from each other, than the fowl that received 
the ſhot in her flight, from her that is killed upon 


. ; \ ' "Fx 
the buſh. 7 FSA 
ww; i 1 50 * 


Aon the many improvements made by the laſt 
centuries in human knowledge, may be numbered 
the exact calculations of the value of life; but hat- 
ever may be their uſe in traffick, they ſeem very 
little to have advanced morality. They have hi- 
therto been rather applied to the acquiſition of mo- 
ney, than of wiſdom; the computer refers none of 
his calculations to his own tenufe, but perſiſts, in 
i + $i probability, to forete] old age to him- 
ſelf, and believes that he is marked out to reach the 
utmoſt verge of human exiſtence, and ſee thouſands. 
and ten thouſands fall into the grave. 8 
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| ſhewnthe abſurdity of d 
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So deeply is this fallacy rooted in the heart, and 


| ſo ſtrongly guarded by hope and fear againſt the ap- 


proach of 8 neither ſcience nor experience 
can ſhake it, and we act as if life were without 


end, though we ſee and AA its n and 
ſhortneſs. 1 . whe 


„Dermis FE wi ih gre fo ingren ent ele 
rmation and re- 


pentance; e of folly. nde which ſets eter- 
nity to 8 It is the ſame weakneſs in pro- 


portion to the importance of the neglect, to transfer 


any care, which now claims our attention, to a fu-. 


ture time; we ſubject ourſelves to needleſs dangers 


from accidents which early diligence would have ob- 


vaated, or perplex our minds by vain precautions; and 
make — — of r 


E Me er miſled neverwilb return, * 


14 7 Er 1 
£ - As. be that lives e lives but a lle while 
every man be certain that he has no time to 
ate and ever —— taſk; 808 1 
z and every ngs its * 
— Morrow. Burke that: 
has already trifled thoſe months and years, 
in which he ſhould 23 laboured, muſt remember 
that he has now o art of that of which the 
whole is little; 3 nce the fei moments re- 
maining are to be conſidered e 
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Nun. 72. 'SATURDAY, Nov. 24, 1750. 
Mer en Vit eee 

Omnis Ariſtippum decuit flatus, et color, et res, 

Sectantem majora ſere; prefentibus aquum, THOR, 

Vet Ariflippus e' ry dreſs becamez— © 

In ev'ry various change of. life the ſame; & 

And though he aim'd at things of higher kind, 
Ves to the preſeht held an equal mind. FRANCIS, 

111 tn ist Se Nene en 
„ 7 RAMBLER | 

SIR,.. agen 5:1) io oo gl ds} (24 261 43 AGNIO0C 

- HOSE-whoexalt themſelves into the chair of 
will ſubmit to their authority, have not ſufficiently 
conſidered how much of human life paſſes in little 
incidents, curſory converſation, ſlight buſineſs, and 
caſual amuſements; and therefore they have endea- 
voured only to inculcate the more awful vixtues, 
without condeſcending to regard thoſe petty / uali- 
ties, whieh grow important only by their frequency, 
and Which though they produce no ſingle acts of 
heroiſm, nor aſtoniſn us by great events, yet are 
every moment exerting their influence upon us, and 
make the draught. of life ſweet or bitter by imper- 
ceptible inſtillations. They operate unſeen and un- 
regarded as change of air makes us ſick or healthy 
tzough we breathe it without attention, and onty”/ 
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know the Aufteilen impregnate it by theirſa- 
lutary or ignant effents > 0) 44.969 126, a2 


You have ſhewn yourſelf not ignorant of the va- 
lue of thoſe ſubaltern endowments, yet have hither- 
to neglected to recommend good humour to the 
world, though a little reflection will ſhew you that 
it is the balm of being, the quality to which all that 
adorns or elevates mankind muſt owe its power of 
pleaſing. Without good humour, learning and bra- 
very can only confer that ſuperiority which * 
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the heart of the lion in the deſart, where he: roars 
without reply, and ravages without xeſiſtance. With- 
out good humour, virtue may awe by its dignity, and 
amaze. by its brightneſs; but muſt — 
at a diſtance, and will carcely gain a friend or at- 
tract an imitator. : Tb 200 36071 Ven gal 9 VE mid 


Goop humour may be defined a habit of being 
pleaſed; a conſtant and perennial ſoftneſs of manner, 
eaſineſs of approach, and ſuavity of . ; 
like that vhich every man perceives in himſelf, when 
the firſt tranſports of new felicity have ſubſided; and 


his thoughts are only kept in motion by a ſlow ſuc- 


ceflion of ſoft impulſes. Good humour is a ſtate 


between gayety and unconcern; the act or emana- 


tion of a mind at leiſure to regard the gratification 
of another. ce 16 145-0 War >3AHfrrcaiC" 


LS 
4 0 


Ir is imagined by many, that whenever they 
aſpire to pleaſe, they are required to be merry, 
and to ſhew the gladneſs of their fouls by flights of 
pleaſantry, and burſts of laughter. But though theſe 


men may be for a time heard with applauſe and admi- 


ration, they ſeldom delight us long. We enjoy them 
à little, and then retire to eaſineſs and good humour, 
as the eye gazes awhile on eminences glittering with 


to flowers. 1 Ae 


the ſun, but ſoon turns aching away to verdure and 


GAYETY is to good humour as animal perfumes 
to vegetable fragrance; the one over- powers weak 
ſpirits, and the other recreates and revives, them. 
Gayery ſeldom fails to give ſome pain; the hearers 
either ſtrain their faculties to accompany its tower. 
ings, or are left behind in envy and deſpair. Good 
humour boaſts no faculties which every one does not 
believe in his own power, and pleaſes principally by 


Ir 


2 _ 
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IT is well known that the moſt certain way to 
give any man pleaſure, is to perſuade him that you 
receive pleaſure from him, to encourage him to 
freedom and confidence, and to avoid any ſuch ap- 

earance of ſuperiority as may overbear and depreſs 
nh We ſee many that by this art only, ſpend their 
days in the, midſt of careſſes, invitations, and civi- 
lities; and without any extraordinary qualities or 
attainments, are the univerſal favourites of both 
ſexes, and certainly find a friend in every place. 
The darlings of the world will, indeed, be gene- 
rally found ſuch as excite neither jealouſy nor fear, 
and are not conſidered as candidates for any eminent 
degree of reputation, but content themſelves with 
common accompliſhments, and endeavour rather to 
ſolicit kindneſs than to raiſe eſteem; therefore in 


aſſemblies and places of reſort it ſeldom. fails to hap- 


pen, that though at the entrance of ſome particular 
E face brightens with gladneſs, and every 
and is extended in ſalutation, yet if you purſue him 


beyond the firſt exchange of civilities, you will find 


him of very ſmall importance, and only welcome to 
the company, as one by whom all conceive themſelves 
admired, and with whom any one is at liberty to 
amuſe himſelf when he can find no other auditor or 
companion, as one with whom all are at eaſe, who 


will hear a jeſt without criticiſm, and a narrative” 
without contradiction, who laughs with every wit, 


and yields to every diſputer. - _ 

THERE are many whoſe: vanity always inclines 
them to aſſociate with thoſe from whom. they have 
no reaſon to fear mortification; and there are times 


in which the wiſe and the knowing are willing to 


receive praiſe without the labour of deſerving it, in 
which the moſt elevated mind is willing to deſcend, 
and the moſt active to be at reſt. All therefore are 
at ſome hour or another fond of companions whom 
they can entertain upon eaſy terms, and who will 
relieve them from ſolitude, without ng 
F them 
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them to vigilance and caution. We are moſt in- 
clined to love when we have nothing to fear, and 
he that encourages us to pleaſe ourſelves, will not 


be long without preference in our affection to thoſe 

whoſe learning holds us at the diſtance of pupils, or 
all all attention from us, and leaves us 

without importance and without regard. * 


whoſe wit calls 


Tr is remarked by prince Henry, when he ſhes 


3 ing on the ground, that he could haue better 
a 


ſpared a better man. He was well acquainted with 
the vices and follies of him whom he lamented; but 
while his conviction compelled him to do juſtice to 
ſuperior qualities, his tenderneſs {till broke out at 
the remembrance of Fa//taff,, of the ehearful com- 
panion, the loud buffoon, with whom he had paſſed 


his time in all the luxury of idleneſs, Who had glad- 
ed him with unenvied merriment, and whom he 


could at once enjoy and deſpiſe. 
| N 15 & ; 4 | Finn 


Vor may perhaps think this account of thoſe who 


are diſtinguiſhed for their good humour, not ve 
conſiſtent with the praifes which I have beſtowe 
upon it. But ſurely nothing can more evidently 
ſhew the value of this quality, than that it recom- 
mends thoſe who are deſtitute of all other excellen- 


cies, and procures regard to the trifling, friendſhip 


to the worthleſs, and affection to the dull. 


Goop humour is indeed generally degraded by 
the characters in which it is found; for being conſi- 
dered as a cheap and vulgar quality, we find it 
often neglected by thofe that having excellencies of 
higher reputation and brighter ſplendor, perhaps 


imagine that they have ſome right to gratify them- 


felves at the expence of others, and are to demand 
compliance, rather than to practiſe it. It is by ſome 
unfortunate miſtake that almoſt all thoſe who have 


any claim to eſteem or love, preſs their pretenſions 
with too little conſideration of others. This miſtake 


my 
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my 22 vp well as my zeal for nary] hap- 

ineſs makes me deſirous to rectify, for I have a 
End who becauſe he Knows his on fidelity, and 
uſefulneſs, is never willing to ſink into a companion. 
I have.a wife whoſe beauty, firſt ſubdued. me, and 
whoſe wit confirmed her conqueſt; but whoſe beau- 
ty now ſerves;no. other, purpoſe than to entitle her 
to "Indy and whoſe wit is only uſed to juſtify per- 
ver 8 7 ay * SY * I „ , 9 . | 
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SURELY: Dothing, can be more unreaſonable than 
to loſe the will to pleaſe, when we are conſcious of 
the power, or ſhow, more cruelty than to chuſe ay 
kind of influence before that of kindneſs... He 
that regards the welfare of others, ſhould make his 
virtue approachable; that it may be loved and co- 
pied; and he that conſiders the wants which ey 
man feels, or will feel of external aſſiſtance, mu 
rather wiſh to be ſurrounded by thoſe that love him, 
than by thoſe that admire his excellencies, or ſolli- 
cit his favours; for admiration ceaſes with novelty, 
and intereſt gains its end and retires. A man whoſe 
great qualities want the ornament of ſuperficial at- 
tractions, is like a naked mountain with mines of 


gold, which will be frequented only till the treaſure 
18 exhauſted. Hera 2s 20 29 470 oy 19 YL Cx 2 I's 3 | 
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Why thinks the fool with childiſh hope o e- 
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—— 


To — RAMBLER. 


fa | 
WY wr Y | 
F you fee} any of dat com aflon; which 
4 recommend to others, you ompa not ei y 
caſe which I have reaſon fom® ” obſervation. to be- 
: ieve very common, and which I know by 
ence to be very miſerable. And though ths queru- 
lous are ſeldom received with great ardour of kind- 
neſs, J hope to eſcape the mortification. of Reddy 
that my lamentations 12 the contagion of impa 
tience, and produce anger rather than — 
I write not merely to vent the ſwelling of my heart, | 
but to enquire by _ means I may recover my 
tranquillity: „ and ſhall endeavour at brevity in my 
narrative, daving 2 * 
ly tires, however elegant, or Ang INE be j 7 
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I was born in a remote county, of a family that 
boaſts alliances with the greateſt names in Ergl 
hiſtory, and extends its claims of affinity to the Tu- 
dor and Planttagenets. My anceſtors, by little and 
little, waſted their * till my father had 
not enough left for the ſupport of a family, without 
deſcending to the cultivation of his own grou 
being con red. to pay three ſiſters the fortunes 
allotted them b 3 pr amyg wg who is ſuſſ ow 
to have made his will when he was incap 
. properly the claims of his children, — 

perhaps without deſign, enriched his daugh- 


n | ters by beggaring his op. My « aunts wh 
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death of their father, neither * young nor nk), 
nor very eminent for ſoftneſs of behaviour, were ſut- 
fered to live unſolicited, and by accumulating the 
intereſt of their portions grew every day richer and 
prouder. My father pleaſed himſel with foreſee · 
iis that the poſſeſſions of thoſe ladies mult revert at 
lat to the hereditary eſtate, and, that his family 
might loſe none of its dignity, reſolved to keep me 
untairited with a lucrative-employment; whenever 
therefore 1 diſcovered any .inclination to the im- 
provement of my condition, my mother never failed 
to put me in mind of my birth, and charged me 
to do nothing with which I might be reproached, 
when I ſhould come to my aunts eſtate, - 1 /, 


In all:the perplexities or vexations which want of 
money brought upon. us, it was our conſtant practice 
to have recourſe to futurity. If any of our neigh- 
bours ſurpaſſed us in appearance, we. went home 
and 1 wage, 5 — — | 
my aunts was to fſupply us. I any e-proud up 
tart was deficient in reſpect, vengeance was referred 
o the time in which our eſtate was to be repaired, - 
We regiſtered every act of civility and rudeneſs, en · 
quired the number of diſhes at every feaſt, and mi- 
nuted the furniture of every houſe, that we might, | 
when the hour of aMuence ſhould come, be able to 


that {WEdipſe all their ſplendor, and ſurpaſs all their mag- 


eh uhcence, 
4 


and I Ueow plac of i ANG bee pleaſure 
had de day roſe and ſet, and the year went round 


Aer Tf os 


un- 
hout grded, while we were buſied in laying out plan- 
nds, {Wons on ground not yet our own, and' deliberat- 
unes Wiz whether the manor-houſe ſhould be rebuilt or 
cted Mtrared. This was the amuſement of our leif 
e of Wl the ſolace of our exigencies; we met er 
and Why to contrive how our approaching fortune ſhould 


e enjoyed; for in this our converſation always 
r began. * | 
2 ERS. 0 
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of the collateral intereſts, which diverſify the liſe of 
others with joys and hopes, but had turned our 
whole attention on one event, which we could nei- 
ther haſten nor retard, and had no other object of 
' Curioſity, than the health or ſickneſs of my aunts, of 
which we were careful to procure very exact and 


27 


early intelligenſee. 


a | 99292 ex STE 795 ae ea 
Tuls viſionary opulence for a while ſoothed our 


imagination, but afterwards fired dᷣur wiſhes, and ex- 
aſperated our neceſſities, and ther could not 
always reſtrain himſelf from e eHiming, that 15 
creature had ſo many lives as a cat and an uld maid. 
At laſt, upon the recovery of his ſiſter from an ague, 
which ſhe was ſuppoſed to have caught by ſparing 
fire, he began to loſe his , and four months 
aſterwards funk into the grannmeee.. 


„ Poſe 5 — ' 0 N er 
My mother, who loved her huſband, ſurvived him 
but a little while, and left me the ſole heir of their 
lands, their ſchemes, and their wiſhes. As I had 
not enlarged my conceptions either by books or con- 
verſation, I differed only from my father by the 
freſhneſs of my cheeks, and the vigour of my ſtep; 
and, Iike him, gave way to no thoughts but of en- 

joying the wealth which my aunts were hoarding. 
„e en nr ine neee 
Ar length the eldeſt fell ill. I paid the eivilities 
and compliments which ſickneſs requires with the 
utmoſt punctuality. I dreamed every night of eſcut- 
cheons and white gloves, and enquired every morn- 
ing at an early hour, whether there were any neus 
of my dear aunt. At laſt a meſſenger was ſent to in- 
form me that I muſt come to her without the delay 
of a moment. I went and heard her laſt advice, 
but opening her will found that ſhe had left her for- 
tune to her ſecond ſiſ tert. 


Baer eos 
I Hor my head; the younger ſiſter threatned to 
be married, and every thing was diſappointment - 
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one third of my hopes, and was condemn 


wait for the reſt. Of part of my terror I was ſoon 


71 OI 


{till to 


eaſed; for the youth, whom his relations would 


have C 
merabl 


1 


ipulations, articles, 


elled to marry the old lady, after innu- 
and ſettlements, ran 


away with the daughter of his father's groom ; and 


my aunt, upon this conviction of the perh 
reſolved never to liſten more to amorous 


- 


EY 


TEN years ager I dragged the ſhackles of ex- 
zation, without. ever. ſuftering a day to paſs; in 
which I did not compute how much my chance was 
improved of being rich to-morrow. At laſt the ſe- 
cond lady died, after a ſhort illneſs, which yet was 


long enough 
her eſtate, 
her ſiſter. 


I might at laſt be fruſtrated of my hopes 


of dotage, the flatteries of a chamber-maid, the 


to afford her time for the diſpoſal of 
which ſhe gave to me after the death of, 


G L » 

I was now relieved from part of my miſery FS 
2 5 fortune, though not in my power, was certain 
and unalienable; nor was there now any danger, that 


y a fret 


whiſpers of a tale-bearer,. or the officiouſneſs of a 
nurſe. But my wealth was yet in reverſion, my 
aunt was to be buried before I could emerge to 
grandeur and pleaſure; and there were yet, accord- 


ing to m 


father's obſervation, nine lives between 
me and happineſs. . 5 


TI nowever lived on, without an clamours of 
diſcontent, and comforted myſelf with conſidering, 


that all are mortal, and they who 
decaying, muſt at laſt be deſtroyed. 


are continually 


Bur let no man from this time ſuffer his felici 


to depend on the death of his aunt. 
gentlewoman was very 


The 


regular in her hours, and : 
F 3 ple 


tos „The RAM BL ER. N* 74, 
fimple in ber diet, and in walking or fitting ſtill, 
waking or ſleeping, had always in view the preſer- 
vation of Wer health.” She was ſubje& to no diſor- 
der but hypochondriac dejection; by which, without 
intention, ſhe encreaſed my miſeries, for whenever 
the weather was cloudy, ſhe would take her bed and 
ſend me notice that her time was come. T went with 
all the haſte of eagerneſs, and ſometimes received 
paſſionate injunctions to be kind to her maid, and di- 
rections how the laſt offices ſhould be performed; 
but if before my arrival the ſun happened'to break 
out, or the wind to change, I met her at the door, 
or found her in the garden, buſtling and vigilant, 


9 
— 


+ with all the tokens of long life. 


S SOMETIMES however ſhe fell into diſtempers, and 
was thrice given over by the doctor, yet the found 
means of ſlipping through the gripe of death and 
after having tortured me three months at each time 
with violent alternations of hope and fear, came 
out of her chamber without any other hurt than the 
Isſs of fleſh, which-in a few weeks ſhe recovered by 
broths and eines mann 


As moſt have ſagacity ſufficient to gtteſs at the 
deſires of an heir, it was the conſtant practice of 
thoſe who were hoping at ſecond hand, and en- 
deavoured to ſecute my favour againſt the time 
when I ſhould be rich, to pay their court, by in- 
forming me that my aunt began to droop, that ſhe 
had lately a bad night, that the.coughed feebly, and 
that ſhe could never climb May hill; or at ſeaſt, 
that the autumn would carry her off. Thus was THat- 

ſttered in the winter with the piereing | winds of 
March, and in ſummer, with the 1257 September. 
But ſhe lived through Prins and fall, and ſet heat 
and cold at defiance, till after near half ED Holt, 


ET 1,” 


J buried her on the fourteenth of laſt June, ag 


ninety- three years, five months, and {ix days. F | 
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Fon two months after her death I was rich, and 
was pleaſed with that obſequiouſneſs and reverence. 
whic wealth-inſtantaneouſly procures. But this joy 
is now, paſt, and I have returned again to my old 
habit wiſhing... Being accuſtomed. to give the 
future full power over my mind, and to ſtart away 
from the ſcene before me to ſome expected enjoy- 
ment, I deliver up myſelf to the tyranny of every 
deſire which fancy ſuggeſts, and long for a png 
Sings which I am unable to procure. Money 
much leſs power, than is aſcribed to it b Ts 
that want it. I had formed ſchemes which I can- 
not execute, I had ſuppoſed. events which do not 
come to paſs, and the reſt of my life muſt paſs in 
craving ſolicitude, unleſs you can find ſome remedy. 
ar a mind, corrupted with an inveterate diſeaſe of . 


wiſhing, and unable to think on any. thing but 
mat n reaſon 1 2 AF will never be ſupplied. 
; 3 38 | Lan, &c. ERA N | 
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| Rixaturide land ſaþe caprina. 115 Hos. 


For e en the for merge 1 "I 
LPHINSTON, 


Ma Geldow give abies wheth they are not 
leaſed themſelves; it is neceffary, therefgr 
to els an habitual alacrity and chearfulneſe, 
that in whatever ſtate we may be placed by provi- 


dence, whether we are appointed to confer or re- 
ceive benefits, to implore er to afford protection 18 
may ſecure the love of thoſe with whom we tranſact. 
For though it is generally imagined, that he who 
Fug favours, may ſpare any attention to his be- 


aviour, and that ebe will always procure 
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friends; yet it has been found that there is an art 
of granting requeſts, an art very difficult of attain- 
ment; that officiouſneſs and liberality may be ſo 
adulterated, as to loſe the greater part of their ef- 


fect; that compliance may provoke, relief may 


harraſs, and liberality diſtreſs. Dh 2340 


No diſeaſe of the mind can more fatally diſable 

it from benevolence, the chief duty of ſocial be- 
ings, than ill humour or peeviſhneſs; far though it 
breaks not out in paroxyſms of outrage, nor burſts 
into clamour, turbulence, and bloodſhed, it wears 
out happineſs by ſlow corroſion, and ſmall injuries 
inceſſantly repeated. It may be conſidered as the 
canker ff life, that deſtroys its vigour, and cheeks 
its improvement, that creeps on with hourly depre- 

dations, and taints and vitiates what it cannat con- 
ans.” 7 67 £48 | | | W 
PEEvISHNEss, when it has been ſo far indulged, as 

to out-run the motions of the will, and diſcover it- 
ſelf without premeditation, -is a ſpecies of e's 
in the higheſtdegree diſguſting and offerilive, cauſe 
no rectitude of intention nor ſoftneſs of addreſs, 
can enſure a moment's exemption from affront and 
indignity. While we are courting the favour of a 


2 man, and exerting ourſelves in the moſt di- 
I 


gent civility, an unlucky ſyllable diſpleaſes, an un- 


heeded circumſtance ruffles and exaſperates; and in 


the moment when we congratulate ourſelves upon 
having gained a friend, our endeavours are fruſtrated 
at once, and all our aſſiduity forgotten in the caſual 
tumult of ſome trifling irritation. _ | 


„ 


Tus troubleſome impatience is ſometimes nothin 
more than the ſymptom of ſome deeper malady. He 
that is angry without daring to confeſs his reſent- 
ment, or ſorrowful without the liberty of telling his 
rief, is too frequently inclined to give vent to the 
of his mind at the firſt paſſages that 
2 Are 
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are opened, and to let his paſſions boil over upon 
thoſe whom accident throws in his way. A pain- 
ful and tedious courſe of ſickneſs frequently pro- 
duces ſuch an alarming apprehenſion of the leaſt in- 
creaſe of uneaſineſs, as keeps the ſoul perpetually 
on the watch, ſuch a reſtleſs and inceſſant ſolicitude, 
as no care or tenderneſs can appeaſe, and can only 
be pacified by the cure of. the diſtemper, and the 
removal of that pain by which it is excited. 


NEARLY 2 proaching 10 this weakneſs, is the 
captiouſneſs of old age. When the ſtrength is cruſh- 
ed, the ſenſes are dulled, and the common pleafures 


of life become inſipid by repetition, we are TE 5 


to impute our uneaſineſs to cauſes not wholly out o 
our power, and pleaſe ourſelves with fancyin 


E 
that we ſuffer by neglect, unkindneſs, or any evil 


which admits a remedy, rather than by the decays 


of nature, which cannot be preyented, or repaired. 


We therefore revenge our pains upon thoſe on whom, 
we reſolye to charge them; and too often. drive. 
mankind away at the time we have the greateſt 


need of tenderneſs and afliftance, 


Bur though peeviſhneſs may ſometimes claim out 
compaſſion, as the conſequence or concomitant: of 
miſery, it is very often found, where nothing can 
juſtify or excuſe its admiſſion. It is frequently one 
of the attendants on the proſperous, and is employ- 
ed by inſolence in = homage, or by tyranny 
in harraſſing ſubjection. It is the offspring of idle- 
neſs or pride; of idleneſs anxious for triffes; or 

ride unwilling to endure the leaſt obſtruction of 
her wiſhes. Th 
indeed naturally contract this un 


they do not readily depart from their own inclina- 
tions; their, ſin laritles therefore are only blame 
Fro when they ** pen ae 9 
dawn themſelves, from che world; but there are 
0 e 


- 
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ole who e lived in ſolitude 
ocial quality, be- 
cauſe, having long had only themſelves to pleaſe, . 
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hers, "wok have without any. neceſſity, nurſed 
this habit in their minds, by making implicit Fd 
miſſiveneſs the condition & their favour, and ſuf- 
ng none to approach them, but thoſe who m_ 


bk o fd, or wore but a cher: 


Hr that gives himſelf up to his own ws and 
converſes with none but fuch as he hires to Jull him 
on the down of abſolute authority, to ſooth him 

with obſequiouſneſs, and regale him with flattery, 
ſoon grows too flothful for the labour of conteſt, too 
tender for the aſperity of contradiction, and tos de: 
licate for the coarſeneſs of truth; a little oppoſition 
© offends, a little reſtraint are Fa and a little diffi- 


culty perplexes him; Raven, accuſtomed to 
ſee” every thing. f give way to oY umaur,” he ſoon 
forgets. his own Iittleneſs, and pita to find the 


world rolling at his beck, and all mankind employ. 
ed to accommodate and delight HI att cite 


” Terria had a large fortune bequeathed to her 
by an aunt, which made her very early independent, 
and placed her in a ſtate of ſuperiority to all about 
3 Having no duperfuity of underſtanding, ſhe 
was ſoon e Oy the flatteries of her ' maid, 

. who informed her that Tadies, ſuch as ſnie, Had 2 
thing to do but take pleaſure their own way; that 
ſhe De nothing from others, and had therefore 

no reaſon to 1 5 . 9— 9 —— wu 
every thing; that they who t them 

| * 1 1 for better * ny os 


| 9 0 id cee ae 8 Faris 
came forth intothe world, i r 


force reſpect by Hau ghtineſs of mien and yehemence 
of language; but having neither birth, beauty, nor 
wit in any uncommon degree, the fuffered ſuch mor- 


' tifications from thoſe who thought themſelves at N. 


els return her — ced her turbulenee 
to 
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to cooler malignity, and taught her to. practiſe her 

arts of 2 where ES might hope to tyran- 
nize without reſiſtance. She continued from her 
twentieth to her fifty fifth year to torment all her 
inferiors with To much diligence; that ſhe has formed 
z principle of diſapprobation, and finds in every 
place ſomething to grate her mind, and diſturb her: 


quiet | „is anc 


Ir the takes the air, ſhe is offended with. the heat 
or cold, the glare of the ſun; or the gloom of me, 
clouds; if ſhe makes a viſit, the oom in-which :the 
is to be received, is too 0 too dark, or fur- 
niſhed with ſomething which ſhe cannot ſee without 
averſion. .. Her tea is never of the right fott ; the 
figures on the China give her diſguſt. Where there 
are children the hates the gabble of -brats; where: 
there are none, ſhe cannot bear a place without ſome, 
chearfulneſs and rattle. © If many ſervants are kept 
in a houſe, ſhe never fails to tell how lord Lawyh 
was ruined by a numerous retinue; if few, ſhe re- 
lates the ſtory of a miſer that made his compary- 
wait on themſelves. She quarrelled with one fa- _ 
mily, becauſe ſhe hadan unpleafant view from their 
windows; with another, becauſe the ſquirrel leaped. 
within two yards of her; and with a third, becauſe: 
ſhe could not bear the noiſe of the parrot. 


Or milliners and mantua- makers ſhe is the pro- 
verbial torment. She compels them to alter their 
work, then to unmake it, and contrive it after ano- 
ther faſhion ; then changes her mind, and likes it 
better as it was. at firſt; then will have a ſmall im- 
provement, Thus ſhe proceeds till no profit can 
recompenſe the vexation; they at laſt. leave the 
clothes at 2 houſe, yo Nena =_ * her. Her 
maid, the being that cam endure her tyranny,, 
profeſſes to take her own courſe, and hear her 5 
ſtreſs talk; Such is the conſequence of peeviſhneſs;; 
nnn. , .. A 
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In FEI happens that too cloſe an attention 
tominute co” —_ w 85 * — __ ofexamin- 
ing every thing by the ſtandard of perfection, vitiates 
| — fm rather ch than improves che underſtanding, 
and teaches the mind to diſcern faults wirk unhappy 
penetration. It is incident likewiſe torinetvof vigo- 
rous imagination to pleaſe themſelves too much with 
futurities, and to fret becauſe thoſe expectations are 
. ointed, which ſhould. never have been form- 

Krowlidge and genius are often enemies to 

| quit, by * mo Jags” ideas of excellence, which men 
rmances of men cannot attain; But 
— no — an raſhly determine, that his unwillingneſs 
to be pleaſed is a proof of underſtanding, unleſs 
his ſuperiority appears from leſs doubtful pl Foe: may . 
for though peeviſhneſs may ſometimes juſtly boaſt 
its deſcent from learning or from ks it is much 

_ oftener of baſe ein ths child. n and 
nurſling of i gnorance. 
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Dilligitur nemo, iſh cui Fartuna ſecunda 6 * 
©, Que, ſimul inionuit, proxima quaque fugat. Ovid. 
When ſmiling fortune ſpreads her golden rays. | 
All crowd around to flatter and-obey 34 + 
But when ſhe thunders from an angry ſky, 
Our , our flatterers, our. lovers fly. SS] 
his. ALT. | 
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HE Eligerzee' with which you nds | 

4 cultivate the knowledge of nature, manners, 
and life, will parka ps incline you to. pay: ſome re- 
gard to the obſervations of one who has.been taught 
to, know: mankind wh een information, ou 
whoſe: 


+ 
* 
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8 

on whoſe. opinions are the reſult, not of ſolitary con- 
n- jectures, but of practice and experiencgſdge. 
tes - 14+; 708k NO BUSDICITES UE TOP ARIENY WIG HS 4 

Ig, Is born to a large fortune, and bred to the 

py knowledge of thoſe arts'which are ed to ac- 


compliſh the mind, and adorn the perſon of à wo- 
man. To theſe attainments, hich cuſtum and edu 
cation almoſt forced upon me, I added ſome volun- 
tary acquiſitions by the uſe of books, and the con- 
verſation of that ſpecies of men whom the ladies 
generally mention with terror and averſion under 
the name of ſcholars, but whom I have found a | + 
harmleſs and inoffenſive order of beings, not ſoo 
much wiſer than ourſelves, but that they may re- 9 
ceive as well as communicate knowledge, and more 
mclined to degrade their oαnn character by coward- 
ly ſubmiſſion, than to overbear or oppreſs us witu 
eir learning ar their wiuJu. % 


From theſe men, however, if they are by kind 
treatment encouraged to talk, . ing _ be 
gained, which embelliſhed with elegance, ſof-- 
tened by- modeſty, will always add dignity and value 
to female converſation; and from my acquaintance 
| with the bookiſh part of the world I derived man 
br ban of judgment and maxims of prudence, 
2 y which I was enabled to draw upon myſelf the 
neral regard in every place of concourſe or plea- 
ure. My opinion was the great rule of approba- 
tion, my remarks were remembred by thoſe who 


"_ deſired the ſecond degree of fame, my mien was 
tudidl, my dreſs was imitated, my letters were 
, handed from one family to another, and read by 


thoſe who copied them as ſent to themſelves, mx 
viſits were ſolicited as honours, and * multitudes 

to boaſted of an intimacy with Mel; ho had only 

85 ſeen me by accident, and hoſe familiarity had ne- 

e- ver proceeded beyond the exchange of a compli- 

” ment, or return of a courteſy. 2 
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- -8#ALt- make no ſeruple of confeſſing that I 
was pleaſed with this univerſal venetation, becauſe 
I always conſidered it as paid to my intrinſick — 
lities and inſeparable — and very caſily per- 
ſuaded riyfelf, whe fortune had no part ie ay fu 
periority, When 1 1 my glaſs I ſaw 


youth and beauty; with give me 
reaſon to hope their continuance: — examined 


my mind, * and 
— fancy; and was told that every action 


eee and that every accent was perl 


- Iv e my life paſſed like >.contiaual 
amidſt acclamat ions, and envy, and court- 


imp 
- fhip; and careſſes: to pleaſe Meliſſa was the gene- 


ral — and every, ſtragatem of artful flattery 
was practiſed upon me. To be: flattered. is grate- 
ful, even when we know that our praiſes are not 
believed 2 thoſe who pronounce them; for they 
prove, at leaſt, our power, and ſhew that our fa- 
vour is valued, 2 it is — by the mean- 
neſs of falſhood. „the flatterer is 
not often detected, OD mind is not apt to 
ſuſpect, and no one exerts the powers of diſeern- 


ment with mach e when e ae 8 


deccit. 


e en a PEI 
ſtraction „ 10 by new ſchemes of plea- 
ſure, preven liſtening to any of _ 
who croud in multitudes to give ls advice, and 
kept me unmarried and unengaged to my twenty- 
feventh year, when as I was towering in all the 
ue: of unconteſted excellency, with a face yet 


ittle impaired; and a mind hourly improving, the 
| failure of a fund, in which e 
competency, whi which al 3 


reduced me to a fru 
little beyond and I 


I BoRE the diminution of my riches wi any 
outrages of ſorrow, or 3 of dejection. 
Indeed I did not know how much I had loſt, for, 
having always heard and thought more of my wit 
and beauty; man of my fortune, it did not fud- 
denly enter my 222222 that Aeli could fink - 

beneath her eſtabli rank, while form and 
her mind continued the ſame; that ſhe could ceaſe 
to raiſe admiration hut by 3 deferve it, or 
feel any ſtroke but from the hand of tim. 


Ix was in my power to have concealed the Iofs, 
and to have married, by continuing the ſame ap- 
nce, with all the credit of my original fortune; 

ut I was not ſo far ſunk in my own eſteem, as 
to ſubmit to the baſeneſs of ff or to deſire an 
other recommendation: than ſe and virtue. 1 
therefore diſmiſſed my equipage, fold thoſe orna- 
ments which were become unſuitable to my neẽ- 
condition, and appeared among thoſe: with whom 
I ufed to converſe with leſs glitter, but with equal 


= 


* * 9 
* % 3 i a 
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z 


wag received at every viſit, with ſor- 


Irovvp myſelf th ſor 
row beyond what is naturally felt for calamities in 


which we have no part, and was entertained with 
condolence and conſolation, ſo frequently repeated, 
that my friends plainly conſulted, rather their own 
gratification, than my relief. Some from that time 
refuſed my acquaintance, and forbore, without any - 
E to repay my viſits; ſome viſited me, 
after a longer interval than uſual, and every re- 
turn was ſtill. With more delay; nor did any of my 
female acquaintances fail to introduce the mention - |} 
of my mis fortunes, to compare my preſent and for- bY 
mer condition, to tell me how much it muſt trouble 
me to want the ſplendor which I became fo wa 
to look at pleaſures, which I had formerly enjoyed, 
and te fink to a Jevel with thoſe by whom I had 
been conſidered as moving in a higher ſphere, and 


who 


— 
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Who had hitherto approached. me with teverence 


and ſubmiſſion, which I was 'now no longer to ex- 


OnskRVATIOxs Iike cheſe, are commonly nothing 
better than covert inſults, which ſerve to give vent 
to the flatulence of pride, but they are now and then 
- imprudently — by honeſty and benevolence, 
ihe inflict pain where kindneſs is intended; I will, 
therefore, fo far maintain my antiquated claim to 
politeneſs, as to venture the eſtabliſhment of this 
rule, that no one ought to remind another of miſ- 
fortunes of which the ſufferer does not complain, 
and which there are no means propoſed of alleviat- 
ing. You have no right to excite thoughts which 
neceſſarily give pain whenever they return, and 
which pernaps might not have revived but by ab- 
- furd and unſeaſonable compaſſion, 
Mr endleſs train of lovers immediately withdrew, 
without raiſing any emotions. "Phe greater part 
had indeed always profeſſed to court, as it is term- 
ed, upon the ſquare, had enquired my fortune, and 
offered ſettlements ; theſe had undoubtedly a right. 
to retire without cenſure, ſince they had openly. 
treated for money, as neceſſary to their happineſs, 
and who can tell how little they wanted any other 
portion? I have always thought the clamours of 
women unreaſonable, who imagine themſelves in- 
jured becauſe the men who followed them upon the 
ſuppoſition of a greater fortune, reject them when 
they are diſcovered to have leſs. I have never 
known any lady, who did not think wealth a title 
to ſome {tipulations-in her favour; and ſurely what 
is cfaimed by the poſſeſſion of money is juſtly for- - 
feited by its loſs. She that has once demanded-a 
ſettlement, has allowed the importance of fortune 
and when ſhe cannot ſhew- pecuniary-merit, why 
» ſhould ſhe think her cheapener obliged to- pur-. 
: chaſe SIS een & TH nden 23 ene 11398 
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My lovers were not all contented with ſilent de- 
ſertion. Some of them revenged the neglect which 
they had formerly endured by wanton and ſuper- 
fuous inſults, and endeavoured to mortify me by 
paying in my preſence thoſe civilities to other ladies, 
which were once devoted only to me. But, as it 
had been my rule to treat men according to the 
rank of their intellect, I had never ſuffered any one 
to waſte his life in ſuſpenſe, who could have em- 
ployed it to better purpoſe, and had therefore no 
enemies but coxcombs, whoſe reſentment and re- 
ſpect were equally below my conſider ation 


Tas only pain which J have felt from degrada- 
tion, is the lofs of that influence which I had al- 
ways exerted on the fide. of virtue, in the defence 
of innocence, and the aſſertion of truth. I now 
find my opinions lighted, — ſentiments criticiſed, 
and my arguments oppoſed by thoſe that uſed to 
liſten to me without reply, and ſtruggle to be firſt in 
expreſſing their conviction. The female diſputants 
have wholly thrown off my authority, and if I en- 
deavour to enforce my reaſons by an appeal to the 
ſcholars that happen to be preſent, the wretches are 
certain to pay their court by ſacrificing me and my 
ſyſtem to a finer gown, and I am every hour inſult- 
ed with contradiction by cowards, who could never 
find till lately that Meliſſa was liable to error. 5 

THERE are two perſons only whom I cannot 
charge with having changed their conduct with my 
—_ of fortune. One is an old curate that has 

aſſed his life in the duties of his profeſſion, with 
great reputation for his knowledge and piety; the 
other is a lieutenant of dragoons. The parſon oy 
no difficulty in the height of my elevation to check 
me when I was pert, and inſtru me when I blun- 
dered; and- if there is any alteration, he is now 
more timorous leſt his freedom ſhould be thought 
rudeneſs. The ſoldier never paid me any —_ -- 
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when he calls himſelf to his own tribunal he finds 
8 by the — of his — and the 
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lar addreſſes, but very rigidly. obſerved all the rules 


of politeneſs, which he is now ſo far from relaxing, 
that whenever he ſerves the tea, he obſtinately car- 


tries me the firſt diſh, in-defiance of the een 


ieee 127 2050 


Tuts, Mr. Wenn t. tj the Jars Bis 
impoſible for thoſe that have o y known affluence 
and - proſperity, to judge N of themſelves or 
others. rich and the powerful live in a perpe- 

dich all about them wear 


borrowed ch ; and we only diſcover in what 
eſtimation we are held, Fad we can no longe 
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Frror, ſed wariis illudit partibus. q nnn 


While mi Eres draws mankind afra 
"From trut path, each takes his ebe * hal 
One to the ti ri oy one PT the left recedes, 


; d 3 46 each faney leads. Exyutner, 
* e e i. Ti H 155 
x Tive eee 
T is eaſy for with others, to find freaſons for 
ing himſelf, and therefore cenſure, contempt, or 
conviction of erimes, ſeldom deprive him of his own 
favour. Thoſe, indeed, who can ſee only external 
facts, ma may look upon him with abhorrence, but 


every fault, if not abſolutely effaced, yet ſo much 
cogeney 
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cogency of the motive; that little guilt or tur- 
pitude remains; and when he takes a pox the 
. whole complication of his character, he diſcovers ſo 
many latent excellencies, ſo many virtues that want 
but an opportunity to exert themſelves in act, and 
ſo many kind wiſhes for univerſal happineſs, that 
he looks on himſelf: as ſuffering unjuſtly under the 
infamy of fingle failings, while the general temper 
of his mind is unknown or unregard et. 


Ir is natural to mean well, when only abſtracted 
ideas of virtue are propoſed to the mind, and no 
particular paſſion turns us aide from rectitude; and 
ſo willing is every man to flatter himſelf, that the 
difference between approving laws, and obeying 
them, is frequently forgotten; he that acknow- 
ledges the obligations of morality, and pleaſes his 
vanity with enforcing them to others, concludes 
himſelf zealous in the cauſe of virtue, though he 
has no longer any regard to her precepts, than they 
conform to his own deſires; and counts himſe 
among her warmeſt lovers, becauſe he praiſes her 
beauty, though every rival ſteals away his heart. 


THERE are, however, great numbers who have 
little recourſe to the refinements of ſpeculation; but 
who yet live Hans with themſelves, by means 
which require leis underſtanding, or leis attention. 
When their hearts are burthened with the conſci- 
ouſneſs of à crime, inſtead of ſeeking: for ſome - 
— within themſelves, they look round upon 
the reſt of mankind, to find others tainted with the 
ſame guilt: they pleaſe themſelves with obſerving, 
that they have numbers on their ſide; and th 
though they are hunted out from the ſociety of 
00d men, they are not likely to be condemned to 

litude; 11977 yy Fo ERA NP ad AE? 


. 
that none are ſo induſttibus do detect wickedneſs, 
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or ſo ready to impute it, as they hoſe crimes are 
apparent and confeſſed. They envy an unblemiſh- 
ed reputation, and what they envy they are buſy 

to deſtroy: they are unwilling to ſuppoſe them- 
ſelves meaner, and more corrupt than others, and 
therefore willingly pull down from their elevations 
thoſe with whom they cannot riſe to an equality. 

No man ou was ever wicked without ſecret diſcon- 
tent, and according to the different degrees of re- 
maining virtue, or unextinguiſhed reaſon, he either 
endeavours to reform himſelf, or corrupt others; 
either to regain the ſtation which he has quitted, or 


\ 


prevail on others to imitate his defection 1+ 


Ir has been always: conſidered as an alleviation 
af miſery not to ſuffer alone, even when union and 
ſociety can contribute nothing to reſiſtance or eſ- 
cape; ſome. comfort of the ſame kind ſeems to in- 
cite wickedneſs to ſeek aſſociates, though indeed 
another reaſon may be given, for as guilt is propa- 
gated the power of reproach is diminiſhed, and 
among numbers equally deteſtable every individual 
may be ſheltered from — though not from con- 
cience. | in þ 


* r lenitive by which the throbs of the 
breaſt are aſi „is, the contemplation, not of 
the ſame, baror different crimes. He that cannot 
juſtify himſelf by his reſemblance to others, is ready 
to try ſome other expedient, and to enquire what 
will riſe to his gs 7 from oppoſition and diſſi- 
militude. He eaſily finds ſome faults in every 
human being, which he weighs againft his own, 
and eaſily makes them preponderate while he keeps 
the balance in his own hand, and throws in or 
takes out at his pleaſure circumſtances that make 
them heavier or lighter. He then triumphs in his 
comparative purity, and ſets himſelf at eaſe, not 
becauſe he can refute the charges advanced againſt 
bim, but becauſe he can cenſure his accuſers with 


equal 
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equal juſtice, and no longer fears the arrows of re- 
roach, when he has ſtored his magazine of ma- 
lim with weapons equally ſharp and equally enve- 
nomed. overt S113 uh | 1 — . iir | | 344 4 8 
Tris practice, though never juſt, is yet ſpecious 
and 1 hens the —— is directed — de- 
viations to the contrary extreme. The man who is 
branded with cowardice, may, with ſome appearance 
of 1 all his force of argument againſt 
a ſtupid contempt of life, and raſh precipitation 
into unneceſſary danger. Every receſſion from te- 
8 is an approach towards cowardice, and 
though it be confeſſed that bravery, like other vir- 
tues, ſtands between faults on either hand, yet the 
lace of the middle point may always be diſputed; 
he may. therefore often impoſe upon "careleſs un- 
derſtandings, by turning the attention wholly from 
himſelf, and keeping it fixed invariably on the op- 
poſite fault; and by ſhewing how many evils are 
avoided by his behaviour, he may conceal for a 
time thoſe which are incurred. 
ci sulvib aal? to g t be en ee ee 
Bor vice has not always opportunities or addreſs 
for ſuch artful ſubterfuges; men often extenuate their 
own guilt, only by vague and general charges up- 
on others, or endeayour to gain veſt to themſelves, 
by pointing ſome other. prey-to the purſuit of cen- 
ure» . 5 ey "44 * " 
Every whiſper of infamy is induſtriouſſy circu- 
lated, every hint of ſuſpicion eagerly improved, and 


every failure of condu Jjoyfully publiſhed, by thoſe 
whoſe intereſt it is, that the eye and voice of the 


* 1 


publick ſhould be employed on any rather than on 


themſelves, 
ALL theſe artifiees, and a thouſand others equally | 
vain and equally deſpicable, are incited by that con- 
eee DTSCH OF 1 viction 
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bouts of duty, and the ſorrowstof repentance: 
this purpoſe every ſeducement and fallacy is whit 
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viction of the deformity of wickedneſs, from which 


none can ſet himſelf Foe. and by an —_ deſire to 


ſeparate the cauſe from the effects, and to enjoy the 
profit of crimes without ſuffering-the * Mex 

are willing to try all methods of reconciling guilt and 
quiet, and when their underſtandings are ſtubborn 
and uncemplying, raiſe their paſſions againſt them, 


| and hope to e paner their own-knawlerdge. „ 
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Ar is generally not 60 ub the Heftes U men, 


| funk into depravity, to deceive the world asthtm- 


ſelves, for when no particular circumſtances make 
them dependant on others, infamy diſturbs them 
little, but as it revives their — "> and is echoed 
to them from their own hearts. The ſentence moſt 
dreaded is chat of reafan and conſcience, which they 
would engage on their fide at any price but the ord 
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the hopes ſtill reſt upon ſome new experiment till 


lite is at an cod; and the laſt hour ſteals on unper- 


ceived, while the faculties are in reſiſti 
reaſon, and 1 8 the Lord 0 1 1 
probation. Perm roogty : 
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: | AS REST neee 
Os dignum eterno nitidum guad gen! ure r 
"$i mallet laudars Deum, cui fordida Monflira © 
Pratulit, et liquidam tempravit Cyimine wcnn. 

» CLErY{ 6 13% en em #1 745% PRVDENT, 
A golden ſtatue fuch a wit might claim * 
Had God and virtue rais'd the noble fame: 
But ah! how lewd a ſubject has he ſung, © , 
What vile obſcenity prof nes his tongue, F. LEWIS. 


ta $4508 | ICI IA Renee 
M MONG:- thoſe, whoſe hopes of diftintion or 
[A riches, ariſe from an opinion of their intellec- 
tual attainments, it has been, from age to age, an 
eſtabliſhed euſtom to complain of the ingratitude of 
mankind to their inſtructors, and the diſcourage- 
ment which men of genius and — ar from 
avarice and ignorance, from the prevalence of falſe 
taſte, and the encroachment of barbarity. 


Men are moſt powerfully affected by thoſe evils 
which themſelves feel, or which appear before their 
own eyes; and as there has never been a time of 
ſuch general felicity, but that many have failed te 
obtain the rewards to which they had, in their own 
judgment, a juſt” claim, ſome * offended writer hag 
always declaimed in the rage of diſappointment, 
againſt his age or nation; nor is there one who has 
not fallen upon times more unfavourable to learn- 
ing than any former century, or ho does not with, 
that he aß eels reſerved/in the inſenſibility of non- 
exiſtenee / to ſome” happier hour, when literary merit 
ſhall no longer be deſpiſed, and the gifts and eaxeſſes 
of mankind ſhall recompence the toils of ſtudy, and 


- 


add luftre to the charms of wit. 


: Many of theſe clamours are undoubtedly to be 
conſidered only as the burſts of pride never to be 
latished, as the-prattle of affectation mimicking _ 
2 | | treſſes 
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4x; 3 Se 4 
trelſes unfelt, or - W ee of vani 
ſolicitous for ſplendour of ſentences; and acuten 
of remark; Vet it bannot be denied that frequent 
diſcontent muſt 3 from frequent hHardſhips, and 
though it is evident, ter nor more Haft org ape or 
people can deſerveſthe cenſufe of being more Werse 
trom learning than any other, yet at all times know. 
ledge muſt have encountered impediments, and wit 
— 8 with contempt, or alled with per- 
ſecutiunmn dnss ent # 
EST OR nenn. 2 0 6550 ARG FN 
Ir is not neceſſary, however, to join immediate. 
| 8 outcry, or to condemn mankind as pleaſed 
nee, or always envious of ſuperior abi. 
he miſeries of the learned have been reli 
—— and fince they have not been fo 
exempt from that e week *. 1 
5 their own actions may con- 
ude that they have not — — to * their cauſe 
with the brighteſt ornaments, and ſtrongeſt colours. 
The logician collected all his ſubtilties when they 
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were to be — ga in his on defence; aft the 


maſter of rhetorick exerted againſt his adverſary, all 
the arts — — treg is embittered, and 2 N 
eee 12450 WS 
enn ff 8 "47 1631} 12 5 Nen 7 2 
10 Jo eee in his ou ese; is the ſtand: 
ing and perpetual rule of diſtributive juſtice." 8 Since 
therefore, in the controverſy between the . 
* — we have only the . 
gs a eng more able akin our u 
| our - paſhons, We ms de. 
— our opinion y facts unconteſted, and e- 
— on ſide allowed to be genuine ” 
K KHR, zul ; 
By this proc een 1 know-wet uae 2rdoy 
dents will find their cauſe promoted, or the com 
ſion vhich they much increaſed; Let 
conduct be impartially ſurveyed; Merten bello 
ed no longer to direct attention at their pleafureyby” 
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ol Wl cpatiating on their own deſerts; let neither the dig- 

bn nity of knowledge over-awe the judgment, nor the 

1 graces of elegance ſeduce it. It will then, perhaps, > 
8 de found, that they were not able to produce claĩms _ 
erſe to kinder treatment, but the calamitiee 
fr: which they: ſuffered, and ſeldom wanted frien 


5 

but when they wanted virtue. vt; [it 0043 
yy” $f 1364 IS UNE IR +9 err 1123 DI OT OW i co of 
THAT few men, celebrated for theoretick-wiſdom; 
live with conformity to their precepts; muſt be Teas 
dily confeſſet ;' and we cannot wonder that the in- | 
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r 
il ce ——— tux Dna I 
fed dignation of mankind tiſes with great vehemence 9 
ii zgainſt thoſe, who neglect the duties which t | b 
te appear to know with fo ſtrong conviction the necei- 
fity of performing. Vet ſince no man has power | 
of acting equal to that of thinking, I know not 
on whether the ſpeculatiſt may not ſometimes iner 
aſe cenſures too ſevere, and by thoſe, ho form ideas 
Irs; of his life from their knowledge of his books, be 
ey conſidered” as worſe than others, only becauſe he 
the vas expected to be betten. 
wot ennie 243% 8 Ya ** III zk * 
* Hz, by whoſe writings the heart is rectified, the 
„ IM :ppctites'counter-aRted, and the paſſions:reprefied; | 
Mm may be conſidered as not unprofitable to the great 
Id republick of humanity, even though his behaviour 
ice ſhould not a exemplify his rules. His inſtruc- = 
ied tions may diffuſe their influence to regions, in Which | 
he it will not be — — th whether the author be aibus | 
er. an aten, or bad; to times, when all his faults | 
ie WM ind all Bis follie ſhall be loſt in forgerfulneſs, | 
| among things of no concern or ĩimportande to the | 
- weld; [and he may kindle in thoufands and ten | 
off! thouſands that flame which burnt but dimly in him- 4 
u- ſelf, through the fumes of paſſion; or the damps 
or 2 — * — —— — be con- | 
ered as a taper, by which we are lig through — 
*. the labyrinth of complicated paſſions, he extends his „ 
by radiance farther than his heat, and guides all that | 
K Vol. II. „ are 
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"ate/ within \view, x birt derdd oy übe cage make 
near approue hes. nd * YOU LSE? 
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*. op Yep, ” Bnce/ good er Rarm muſt be rectived!for 
the” — part fromm fees ringer rn 
ibarly known, he whoſe vices oer. power 

N N in the compaſs to Which his vices can extend, 
| * no reaſon to complain that he meets not with af- | 
/ per iu eee greet 1 e hem he 

18 are more corrupted by practice than 

. by his ideas. Admiration begins Where 

| acquaintance ceaſes ;. and his favourers/are diſtant, 
: * his „ ern at hand. & | 
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40 u bare dared to boaſt of neßlected me- 
No 3 allenge their age for cruelty and folly, 
of whom it cannot be alleged that they have endea- 

oF voured to increaſe the wiſdom or virtue of their 
1 readers. They have been at once proſligate in their 

lives, and licetitious in their compoſitions; haven 
only forſaken the paths of vittus, but attempted 

to lake others after them. They have ſit the 

road of perdition, overed with flowers tlib thöfns 

_ of guilt, and taught temptation ſweeter notes, P 

eee eee allurements. % Ee 

4 2 $1 

| ” Ir 5 apparently the ſet purpoſe 

| - ins writers, whoſe powers and 

= "han in:the.ranks of * or 1 5 

| - "on the lide of wickedneſs; to retommend 

2 ehery, arid lewdneſs, by deni them with hg 

lities -moſt; likely: to Pr: ve the Fond 0 
attract the affections; and to Dro innocence and 
N goodneſs with ſuch attendant weakneſſes as neceſſa- 
 nlyexpoſe them to gl geriſton. e 
4 0 Mr Vil bb Lad 4 (UL 1861 D 

= 155 85 12 

: vet naturdlly found intimates amioit tlie cor- - 
rupt, the; thou And the intemperate; paſſed ö 
tkeir lives ar ties of iportive.dleneſs of Ml 
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21 1 ee ee for debauchery; is elf | 
e a dhe virtuous onl | 
an expe xegard... eilt be d viper We 
1 85 by Flr of, 2 ho = 
74 Huftriqusy it been ſa Wave for his county; 1 
12 the wits, whg have 22 away life 25 
Gr preſſures of e the reſtleſsneſs 85 
Gin ———_ cieted, PT and deff ed, as. they 
not were of more or Es uſe to thoſe who ſtiled them- 
i e yen eng tes; truly He HieAmes 19k their 
de niſeries, would. enforce compaſſion, gs hu 
"= 1 onthe de Foods mehren I 
— is of a looſe _ profane "author is 0 
„ more atrocious than that of the giddy libertine, r 
of 1 raviſher, not only beca pod ED = 
e 8 4 e ed. that taints the aix is 
poiſon; infuſed in 3 It. 
eee e tiog. 1 
man may 
to of 5 jon ca "omg 20 
jen es he, the th 10 app haye As thened 
thei 1 
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lewdneſs, for the calm m £1995 2 1 Bi 4 
biety, apology can deinvented?, N I RR 
ment os Tre rae to the crime of 
ne en Fenner de wich 
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Nee by his fancy, and add leb his memory, 
on e may deave the world leſs vir 

he fund | it; —ç ba u e t the e 
riſing generation; ; and. ſpread ares for the. foul 
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Aebi {1 6 tia zu , c What 27101 thes 415 
„en were their motives, orwhat 
- s bel ths dignity of reaſon to —.— 
ing extinguiſhedinthemſelves the tion 
| 9 — they were inſenſihle 
x: ai hey even fey deſe 
W e general compac 
—— ſocial nature; if in 
vuption of patrons, on readers, 
own-convi to vanity or e 
ee | more acrimony than 
pay ; ſince they committe 
without greate dan ee 3 17155 129 li on 101 


NING 1 e gr nor e 
07 him,” to bm much i wok. much foal 2 
quired. \ Thoſe, wh hom G 
or-faculties,, and — — erineas, for For qui 
——— and accuracy of diſt Lo 
ly be regarded as culpable .i 10 is eye, EE 
and deviations which, in Ae leſs e 
may be guiltleſs. But, ſurely, none can th 
out horror on that mans r e = 
more wicked in proportion as he had more m =o 
excelling in virtue, and uſed the light imparted im 
heaven only to embelliſh folly, and ſhed luſtre — 
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Death on! myſterious truth unfolds, 
WS hu; #74 | Woo al ag Holds, vr "Devin, 
VI. c *. O fOrg91 TO he 25 15 50 A 37 He Ji 


ORPORAL: duden is de te depend 
WW ee novelty, that cuſtom 8 


pain. de A new dreſs be mes eaſy by wearit) 
i, and che che alate is: reconciled by degrees to di 
ai dee tel it. ” That by dong Habit f 


ant zurden'we loſe, in great part, our fenh® 
big its weight, any man may be convinced b 

in te on for an hour the armour of our anceſtors;” 
tor he will ſcarcely believe that men ald 480 Vd 


much 1 on to marches and battles, encumber- 
ed all pr reel, 15 oy ay! 7 7 him ag with'the 
ancien des that een 


5 ONE Fg HOW accbutrements, 
he knows not to Have been bigger, and has 'tio 128 

ſon to imagine them ſtron nger than the preſent face 
men 15 therefore mu colt, that their 5 
culiar powers were gonfetred onÞ Ag peculiar” ha- 
bits, atid that their 00 With the dreſs of wur 
enable chem to 0 ve in it With caſe}! vigourz, ard” 
agility a Toy 50 i DAR en 77153 
og iu bent bfi M dn d bf Yin on 
YET it ſeems to be the condition of our preſeſſt 
ſtate, that pain ſhould be more fixed 5 permanent 
than pleaſure. Uneaſineſs gives way [by 8 de- 
grees, and is long before it quits its, poſſeſſion of the 
lenſory ; but all our gratifications are volatile, va- 
grant, and caſily diſßpated. The fragrance ofthe. 
jeſſamine bower is loſt after the enjoyment of a few 
moments, and the Indian wanders among his native 
ſpices without any ſenſe of their exhalations, It is, 
indeed, not neceſſary to ſhew by many inſtances. 
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mind; nothi 


what is rare 


ing can 7 or affect us, but 
or ſudden. . 15 moſt 1 impo tant exents 


n they become familiar, are no longer co 
fidered with wonder or ſolicitude, an wor Why 


110 filled up 


e other i thought, is ſoon BY 


our whole attention, 2 no pl: 
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ſitory of the mind, and 


ber * memory . e 
515 ws fr the mind reſembles the body, Vit here 


fimilitudeis at an end. 15 is fl 
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7775 manner in which ere Revs aQs 15 


the body is very little fubjeRt to the x 


will; no man can at pleaſure ob or li 


his ſenſes prolong the agency of any „or 
continue the zreſence of any image traced upon = 
* any ſound infuſed Tt e ear. Bat 


before us, " command their ſtay, we can Facili- 

tate and promote their recurrence, we can Gthet fe- 
refs: their intruſion, or haſten their 

fore the a A of wiſdom 28 e e 
among numberleſs objects ſtriying for our 

ſuch AS, may, enable. us| to exalt aur rea oy 


our views, 


is to be made with very little re 1 
frequency ; for nothing is. valua merely bers 


it is either ſure or n begaule it 
to ſome uſeful” | 
ſome decency fo nature W 
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mount of viſion. For ſurely, nothing can e much 


diſturb the paſſions, or perph N the intelle&s of man 75 


as the diſtuption of his union with! vifible nature; 
a ſeparation from all that has hitherto delighted 
engaged him; a change not only of the p but 
the manner of bis being; an entranct into à ſtate 
ot ſimply Which he knows not, but lich perhaps 
: has not faculties t6 know; an immediate and 
perceptible communication with the ſupreme Bein 
and, what is above all diſtreſsful and alarmingy' 8 _ 
foal ſentence, and unalterable allotment. / Sb 
424 reiln „Ni 15 
ker, Toke We die ere of life has given - 
equent occaſions 4 rr mortali yy 2 
ithout emotion, ee generations of men 
and are at leiſure. to cſtabliſh modes ere 
and adjuft the ceremonial of death. We can 100 
upon funeral pomp ce in which 
we haye no. concern; and tnrn awa — it vey 
fles and amuſements,: N dej 
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world i t there muſt be a time for other thoughts} 
and a . meditation upon the laſt hour, hows 
ever I become the ſolitude of a „ 18 
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Many therefore ſeem to paſs on from youth to de- 
—ů— reflection on the ancꝭ of life, 
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mon earth, wich out ang! expectation of ireceiving 
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bb lictle, fanfabilityy unleſs they affect u more 
75 Iy than as ſharers in the common intęreſt of pane 
kind; chat deſire Which every man feels of h 
remembered and lamented; is often, mortiſed E 
we remark how little concern is cauſed ſhy the ter- 
nal departure even of thoſe who have paſſed their 
2 with wick ws gs nt 4 ren 
Y.,Extraoramary performances. I is. not 
| Than regarded with tenderneſs! except by ral ſes 
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hat merit which gives greatneſs and renow, 
$. its. influence to a Deal, compaſo, — 
0 on every gee Þ re fore wel] rv grins 
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of the remote ſtars, of which the e Rehe reaches us, 
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1 their tempers or their fortunes have 
hunderod, from intimate relations, die with 
ect than that of adding a new!topiek ta cf 
eee 8 Je 3 nent With 
conviction of the fragility of gur natuxe; 
2 none had any particu hk oe in their 
lives, or was united to them by a reciprocation © 
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CusFomolt far regiilates the ſetniments/at Teaſt 
of comm mitts; that] believe men may be gen 
ty obſerved' to gte leſs tender us ch,, -y , 
hot age. He, whey Whemlifs was ne, melted at ch 
loſs or every 3 look in time without 
concern, upon the grave into which * laſt we as 
throwny and into which” himſelf ready 6 Ml, 
not that Heiljs more willing to d than ſors 
but that he ig mort familiar] to the death of oth 8 Rh 
and therefore is not alarmed! ſo far as to cnſide 
bow mud nearer he approaches ts his end. But 
this is ti ſubmit tamely to the tyranny of accident 
and to ſuffer our reaſon to lie uſeleſs.” Every funes 
ral may juſtly be conſidered as a ſummons to prepare 
for that ſtate, into which it ſhews us that we mu 
ſometimeſenter; and the ſummons is more loud a 
iercingp as the event of which it warns us is at 
5 0 cel. To neglect at any time preparati 
for deathy is to ſleep on our poſt at a ſiege, batt 
omit it ry old ages is to ſeep it an attack“ N SOAR 
0 291019890 il 507 gift“ $113 10 
Ir has always appeared wo ke ohe of this m 
ſrieing wes in the viſions of Deva 
s thoſd as hoſeas fools who complain that t 
ed of happineſs 
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chat he muſt die) that the kime of W 
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©USPICION, howeyer neceſſary it may be to bitt 
fafe paſſage throu ways beſet on all des) 

Maud and ma ice, 1 alwa conſidered, v 

it exceeds the common meaſures, as à tökeff f At. 

pravity pation and a Gree writer of | * 

N has laid down as a 75 maxim, that he 

9 believes not We en 1 his oath, W tb 
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not, only Placi it in compari 
e that, TITS ne lh Heer ove 

run with dee od deteQs if Ce And 

in every propoſal, muſt either AVER Teatfie 
perience or obſervation the wickedn NN ON 


2 been taught to avoid Fay 120 e often = 


red or ſeen treachery; « or he 1 
ment from the conſciouſſieſs . his own Qfpoliti 
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requires gither great Jatitude of converſe and long 
acquaintance with Pullfieſs er uhcommon activity 
of vigilance And acuteneſt of penetration. When 


40 1 FE. 1 Tak fa f xy 46 . 
therefore a Young man, not d uiſhed by vi 
of intelleck Sand id d ful of ſcruple 


aiding eee 


common queſtion, leſt more ſhould be intended 
than he can immediately diſdoverg has a long 
reach in detecting the projects of his acquaintance; 
conſiders every careſs as an act of hypocrify, and 
feels neither gratitude nor affection from the ten- 
derneſs of his friends, becauſe he believes nd one 
to have any real tenderneſs hut for himſelf; what- 
ever expectations this eat ly ſagacity may raĩſe of 
his future eminence or riches; I can ſeldom for- 
bear to conſider him as a wretch incapable of ge- 
neroſity or benevolence, as 4 villain early *cog 
pleted beyond the need of common opportunities 
and sd pen. 
* WAS, 4 5 6c 334 id. 441 993 28839881 
Upon men of this clafs inſtruction and admoni- 
tion are generally thrown away, becauſe they eonſi⸗ 
der atis a deceit as proofs of underſtanding; 
they are miſled at the ſame time by the 1 N 
ſeducers of the world, vanity and intereſt, and not 
only Iook upon thoſe who act with openneſs and 
confidence, as condemned by their priticiples to ob- 
ſeurry and want, but as contemptible for narrow- | 
neſs of comprehenſion, ſhortnefvof views, and lou 
nets. of contrivance. Nui Selz g. 125 F : 3 Labs, 
Tu world has been long amuſed with the men- 
tion of ee tranſactions, and of art in 
rivate affairs; f e as the ef- 
ets of great qualities, and as unattdinable by men 
of the common level: yet I have not found many 
performances ejther of art, or pol BO that required 
ſuch ſtüpe Jos efforts of intellect, 67 wid not 
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io out the aſſiſtance af any other power. iT profeſs. 
hat he does unt mean, to promiſe uu 83 
- perform, toi flatter ambition with proſpectiioſ 
| mAtion and? miſery with h ofidt lief, u ſdoth 
chHride 0 with appahfances 0 thy qud appeaſe 
Henmityby biandiſhments and bribes, Tan ſurchyim- 
tuply hathing more ur greater thans aumind/ devoted 
bHholly tous own purpoſes; a face that cannot bluſh, 
and a heart that-carinotffeelu1cbaom]Tmoo s 192m. 
10 ils ee 10 add of. 10 bagütsdaz5 
T ESE practices are ſo mean and baſe, that he 
3 who finds in himſelf no tendency to uſe them, can- 
3 not eaſily believe that they are donſideredihy ochers 
rith leſs deteſtation ; he therefore ſuffſrs himſalf to 
amchen aid fal ſe ſeourity, and becames a pre 
thoſe: whoapplaud their own ſubtilty, becauſe they 
; know howto ſteal upon his fleep, and exitlt in the 
ducceſs vchich they could never have obtaimedy had 
-«they:rnot» attempred: a man better than theinſelves, 
ho was hindered from obviating their dtratagent, 
not by folly, but by innocenceo el gun ad 
% 7% Hum Ming id fiodadt Sd 10 lqmpsxs9 
And Usretom is, indeed, à temper ſo unenfy and 
reſfleſs, that it is very juſtl renn 
tant of guilt. It is ſaid, that no torture s equal o 
the inhibition of ſleep long continued; a pain: b 
which the ſtate of that man bears a very exact ana- 
-togys who dares never give reſt to his vigilancd and 
ciirdumſpection, but conſiders himſelf as ſurrbunded 
. to entruſt his children vr 
his friehdy with the ſecret that throbsriꝝ his | 
And the anxieties that break into his face. .Touveoid, 
at this expence thoſe evils to which teaſineſs tand 
triendſhip might have expoſed him, is ſurely to big 
fafety at tbo dear a rate; and, in che language;of the 
Numan ſatitiſt. to ſave life brian alli for which 
wile man would live.. 03 DSOOL 916 e998 
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his un rip mapen ed d a bouuti not 
remarkable andedr: of its cities, or tile fer- 
tilit of, 2248005 . oor And the reſt liſtened 
det wyeempity aid oh he;declaved, in Ro- 


nour of wa ers ae he old travel wh 
and if he was N 


meet; a commen datiqn. ch would have . 
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77 UA Is not lest an enemy to virtue chantto 
happineſsæ fir that is Alreaty oorrupt is ne 
if = 10us9crandcſhen that becomes cio N 


obe corrupt; It is too common for us to 
Fanny the frauds; by which ourſelves have ſuffeted; 
meu ha ave once perſuaded that deceit will de em- 


Ioyed againſt them, ſometimes think the ſame arts 
Fulliied: 125 the nacetity of defence. Even 


whoſe virtue is too well *abliſhed to give 


example, or be ſhaken by ſophiſtry, muſt yet Feet 
thein dove of mankind dirkinithed with their eſteem, 
* grove leſs-zealous for the happineſs of thoſt 
2 chey i e 1 own. rot N 
ger bun alas 
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— impr by long i e with the 
world, inflexible and ſevere, wh. een 
ſubmĩſſian melted by complaint, or ved by fup- 


plicatioh.. Frequent experience. of oounterftited 
miſeries, and dilſembled virtue, in time overcomes 
that diſpoſition to tenderneſs and ſympathy; which 
is ſo-powepful im our younger years, and Wey it 
happen toipetitiorni the old for compaſſion or aſſiſt- 
ance, are doomed to anguiſh. without regard, and 
fuffer for the crimes of men who have meaty been 
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His roRTANs are certainly chargeable with the 
deprayation of mankind, ben they relate, without 
cenſure thoſe ſtratagems r by which the virtues 
of an enemy are engaged to bis deſtruction. A ſhip 
comes before a port, weather beaten and ſhattered, 
arid the crew , e er ION their 
breaches, ſupplying themlalves with neceſſ⸗ PANS or 
burying their dead. The humanity, of theinhabi- 
tants inclines them to conſent, the ſtrangers enter 
the town with weapons concealed; fall ſuddenly u 
on their benefactors, deſtroy thoſe that make feſiſt. 
ance, and become maſters of the place; they return 
25726 rich With plunder, a heir jucecls is iced 
ed to encourage Lrpitationns,: 1 101 gigs Bog 
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Ber e warihas its laws, and. 0 et 
conducted with ſome regatd . univerſal Ek, 
of man. Thoſe may juſtly be purſued as, Enemies | 
to the community of nature, who ſuffer hoſtili 
yacate the unalterable laws of . and 7 

jvate advantage by means, wil 3» 
bliſhed, muſt deſtroy kindneſs, cut 1 0 go "Say put 
man all hopes of aſſiſtance from another, and 
world with perpetual ſuſpicion and implacable male: 
volence. Whatever is thus gained ought: 90 
ſtored, and thoſe who have conquered: by,, fi 9290 
treachery may dann morn the pie Gon of their 
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atticular injury to him whom he degeives, buf 
of Pe Aimee . that confidence hi i- 
tes not only the eaſe but the exiſtence o ety, 
He that ſüffers by impoſture A. too often his pir- 
tue more impaired than fortung., 0 a8a ij 
neceſſary nut to ma robb W . e ſs, NY 
gur duty not to upped yi! | 
is better to ſuffer ran ha n to.do it. — 98 17 
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8 vidence has made the human foub- an 


> being, always impatient for 

_ — ling for ſomething yet — ns rs 
e progreſſion, the world ſeems to have been 
eminently adapted to this ere of the mitid: 


it is formed to raiſe ex ns by conſtant vicih+ 


tudes, and to obviate ty by th; Iam 3 
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WHEREVER weruchonr eyekyare find foinctking 
to revive” dur ' curioſity; and engage our attention: 


In the U@ſit of the rsorning' we watch the riſing of 
the fun; and ſee che day diverſify the clouds; and 
open heb pr oſpects in its gradual advance. After a 


few Carne re de had lengthen, and the light 
decline, till the {ky is reſigned to à multitude of 
ſining erbs different from each other in magnitude 
and ſplendour. The earth varies its appearance a 
pon it; the woods offer their ſhades, and 
the feld l ds their deer War veſts; the hill flatters with an Ex- 
tefiſive view, and che valley invites 'with ſhelter, 
fragrance und fowers/(”: 1517 10 Gomvurnrigh ob 3G 
1005 00 Din 47s jeg! IL-3! Vine JAY i £8317 
Tur poets hre numbeftd many che falwiticeof 
the golden age, an exemption: from che change-of 
ſeaſons,” and u perpetuity of ſpringʒ but Lam —— 
certain that in this ſtate of imaginary eee 
have made/ſufficientiproviſion forthat!i de 
mand of — — ſeems particularly 


0 charaterize the nature of man. Our ſenſe 4 155 
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therefore not unlikely Wk e © the Tre 
be amuſed with the deſcription aA in 
no wind is heard but the i Zephir, an 
are ditplayed, but vallies enamelled with 
flowers, and woods waving their pere enn 1 9 

e ſhould ſoon grow weary of uniformity Tart 
th oughts langui for want of other fub 128 5 97 4 

aven for our wonted round of feaſ ons, e 
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5 ſeldom inyite the votaries of pleaſut 
e any other pur ap re dent 

22 ack. with more ſatisfaction to our co 


have, heard the how! of the temp 
and le ihe ride of th f the froſt, congratulate cag 
one 9d more gladneſs upon a cloſe room, an cafy' 


chair, a large fire, and: er. 
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tiomof ideas; and the privationiof external, 


cauſes an effort to finde ntertainment wit 
This is the time in — 2 Le 


pineſs. When * are Condemned Ton 

to retirement, and debarred fro 05 the. _ 
frons which are called in to the fight of time, 
they can find new ſubjects of er „ and ꝓreſerye 
themſelves from that wearineſs w hangs always 
Logging upon tho vacant mind... » e N Veo 
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Ar cannot indeed be er. Se 4 to 
philo z it is nece at dee 
of manlcind ſhould — the minute hu- 


finefs-of common life; minute, indeed, * | 


confider its influence upon our appineſs, h hy 
reſpect the abilities requiſite to conduct it. Th 
muſt neceſſarily be ent on accident. for 
the means of — — thoſe hours 72 
their occupations leave or - 
es them — 2 Yer oven e theſe 
would willingly impreſs ſuch a ſenſe of the 


of time, as may them to ſind out for nj 


careleſs hours * L — of more uſe and dignity 
than the common games, which not only weary 


mind without improving it, but 5 | 
Bons of ' envy and —— and. « pg 


and wr yt. r | 
of. areaſonable being to ſpend any of. 

7 alloted us, without ſome e 

direct or oblique, to the SHE 05 RU GR 
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Ir is ſcarcely poſſible to paſs an hour in honeſt 
. Without being able when we riſe 
to pleuſe ourſelves with having given or redeiv 
eue advantages ; but a man may: ſhuffle cards, ar 
rattle dice, from noon to nn without tracing 
any new. Idea ig his mind, or being able to | 
lect the tay! Dy any ey Tome: token than his gain or 
loſs, and à ent of; ER pal- 
fons, and clamorous altercations. VI ec ate ud; 
(2, SEARLE AED ALIN EUN IS 4] 4h Prog? 
HoWEVER, — is-of 7 . 
prec ept, any, of my readers, who are NUDES 
to 1 fpend the dreary: months before them, may 
oral of their 8 fills them 
now with the greateſt reſolve to 
repeat r which the pleaſure. 
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A iche . deciſio be 
* appr to deciſion, m 
mbered” e ſuperior — 'of 

2 another) which —— furniſhed a 

oo ck te to men whoſe leiſurt ſent them 

out into the intellectual world in ſearch of -employ« 
ment, and who have; perhaps, been ſometimes 
withheld from the practice of their favourite duty, 
by zeal' for its advancement, and diligence in its 

celebration HTO ee $40 3149614 ene i 
10 ITT 1 * ob! [2X My <4 1041 OL 99 Pe ION } 13 
Tux intticacy 6 this diſpute may bo alleged 

as 4 ' of ' that' tenderneſs for mankind which 


providence has, I think, univerſally diſp 2 oy 
making attainments eaſy i in proportion as 
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That all che duties of motalſty ot t to 
ae is without difficulty>Giſeoverable, he 
dd, ignorance or uncertain ould Staltiediati 
involve the world in contuſion! und diſtreſd 
Which duty ought to be! mots eſtee med; We may 
continue to debate, without incomenience, f 4} 
be n performed as there is opportunity or 


or upon practice, not upon opifion, depend 
the happineſs of mankind;/ andControVerſies, Here. 


iy ſpeculative, are of ſmall im een Alen. 
elves, however they may have ſometimes heated à 
Gſpuratit,"c or provoked a faction? ge 


Or the divine author of bur elleiom it ifs per. 
ible to peruſe the evangelical hiſtories, withoitt bb 

ſerving * little he — the va In 
ſitiveneſs; how much more rarely he — 
to ſatisfy curioſity, than to relieve diſtreſs q and ho- 
much he defired that his followers mould rather ere 


cel in goodneſs than in knowledge. His pr precepes 
— 0 immediately ta the becueufon of the wi. 
Gur len and the direction of daily conduct, J 
oltentation, without art, at once itrefragab 
plain, ſuch as well-meaning ſimplieity me 
ily conceive, and of which we cannot miſtake! 
the meaning, but when we are afraid to find k. FR 
405; 2t a fur rt ati s Aale . 
Tn meaſure of justice p to us, ein ur 
tängaehens with others, is femarkably clear dnd 
8 Mhatſorver yt would ihut inem aul, 
do unto you, even ſo dd unte them. A. la by N ol 
every claim of right may be immediately adjuſte 
as far as = private conſeience requires te bel 
. law, of which every man may find en 
expolitiog. in his own breaſt; and which always" 
be ohſerved without any other | qualifications? than 
y of intention, and purity of III 1 91571 20) 
FE: „ AY or Gio 2vig 10 nigen 20} 
Been chi law, indeed; ſome tons of ſophi 0} 
8 been ſubtle enough to throw miſts, Hic 
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have darkenedo their om eyes. To perplex this 
univerſal principle, they haue enquired Whether 4 
man, 00 ſcious to himſelf of unreaſonable :withes, 
be bound tg lgtatifythem in anothers But ſurely 
there B ded, no long deliberation ta conclude, that 
a deſixes, Mbich are: tobe conſideted by us as 
* meaſure foright, muſt be. ſuch as we approve, 
and. that we-ought:to pay imo regal to thoſe expe- 
tations in others which we condemn in ourſelves, 
and Which, howeveniithey:may intrude upon our 
imagination, Me know: it our duty to reſiſt, and 
ſuppreſss. offt been 


Org gf +the.moſt_calebrated:caſes which haye 


w , 
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been produced as tequiting ſome ſrill in the dire- 


con of eonſaience: td adapt them ta this great rule, 
ee e ee aſking mercy of his Judge, 
who cannot but know, that if he was in the {tate of 
the ſupplicant, he ſhould deſire that pardon which 
he now denies. The difficulty of this ſophiſm will 
vaniſhs ift we remember. that the parties are, in 
reality, on one ſide the criminal, and on the other 
the community, of which the, magiſtrate is only the 
miniſter, ande by Which he is intruſted with the 
publick ſafety. The magiſtrate therefore, in par- 
doning a man unworthy of pardon, betrays the truſt 
wiſh which ye is inve ons yes away what F 
mn, and, apparentiy, does to rs what he 
would not that others ſhould do to him Ryen the 
community, Whoſe right is till, greater to arhitrary 
grants of mech, is bound by thoſe Jaws which re. 
garq the great republidk of mankind, and cannot 
Ae bearance as may promote wicke 
nels,, and leflen the general confidence and ſecuxitʒ 
in yhich all have an equal intereſt, and which all 
are therefore « bound to- maintain! For this feen 
the ſtate has niit a tight to ętect a general amt 
for fugitives, or give protection to ſuch as ha 
torfeited;their, lives by: crimes againſt che lavs of | 
common morality.equally; acknowledged by all na 
Ng - tions, 


.Ary; can ſtart a ſingle difſienlty to 
Kation, When it is thus ex 2 


by our religion, and equ 
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tions, becauſe no people ean, without infraction of 


the e eee of ſocial. beings, incite, 
ects of impunity and ſafety, thoſe 7 Yn 


_ another dominion, which: they: would: themſelves 
ee eee t 91th earn 75! 30 on 9 057 
24910 4 et eee 321 


On beg of nei Tapas nen, in 
thoſe by whom this W Ka tl COmMMeed 
and dilated, is the confuſion of what the exatter ca- 
ſuiſts are careful to diſtinguiſh, debrs- of puſtree aud 
debt charity. The immediate and primary in- 
tention of this precept, is to eſtabliſn à rule of ju- 
Nice, and I Ne not whether invention or, ſophi- 


man allow the claim ang ane 


Few Bü #13 lang Je make nth err 
"T: 1 wt tri bay 
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0 bie we owe to others not _— as required! by 


Juſtice, but as dictated by benevolence, admilts in 
Its own nature gre: eater complication of ei 
ces, and —.— atitude of choice. Juſtice is in 10 


penſably and univerſally neceſſary, and what is ne- 
ceſſary muſt * be limited, uniform, and diſtinct. 


But beneficence, though in general e ually enjoined 
n to the conci- 
E of the divine Fear is yet, for the moſt 


OREN: regard to its ſingle en. elective and vo- 

Without injury to wi 
fellow-be ings, allow in the diſtribution of kindneſs 
ſomething to our affections, and change the mea. 
ſure of our liberality according to our go 


aeg . We may certain 


proſpects, our hopes and fears. "This rule che 


* % not equally. 1 and abſolute with ed 


to offices of kindneſs, and acts of e be- 
caufe liberality and kindneſs, abſolutely determin- 
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called tender; ot charitable, for giving chat which 
e are poſitiosly r to 75 aste 


ä | Ygvilerily "ol adufdinix the extent.of our henefi- 


cence no other meaſure can be taken than this 

cept affords us, for we can only know what 0 

fuer! or- Wänt, by conſidering Row we ſhould de 

affected in the ſame Rate z* nor can we p ion 
our aſſiſtance by any other rule than that of doing 

what we ſhould then expect from others,» It. * 


deed generally happens that the giver and receiver 


differ in their opinions of generoſity; the ſame err 
tiality to his 'own'intereſt1nclines — 2 
ations,” and the other to ſparing diſt 

Perhaps this infirmity of — — will —.— 
ſuffer a man groaning under the preſſure of diſtreſs, 
to judge rightly of the kindnets of his friends, or 
think they have done enough till his — 
is completed; not therefore what we might wiſh, 
but what we could demand from others, we are 
6b] iged to grant, 'fince, though we can eaſily know 
how mich we mi 
termine What we 3 4-F0 2528 470 £334 
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Bur in all eciquiriesramorrning the  praiice of : 


roluntdry and occafional ' virtues, it is ſafeſt for 
minds not oppreſſed with ſuperſtitious fears to de- 


termine againſt their own! inclinations, and ſecure 


themſelves from defioi by doing more than 
believe ſtrictiy neceſfary May.” + th of th this every — 
may de certain, that, ih he were to exchange con- 
ditions with his dependent, he ſhould expect more 
than, wich the utmoſt exertion of his ardour, he 
now will prevail upon himſelf to perform; and 
when reaſon has no ſettled rule, and our paſſions 
are ſtriying to miſledd' us, it is ſurely the . or a 
beret th e of fufet 7» | 
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Non. 82. SATURDAY, Decem: 29, 1750. - | 


© "Omnia Caſtor emit, fc fiet ut omnia vendat. Matr. 
_ Who buys without diſcretion, buys to Nl. 
F013 yoo N Jo the RA MB LER. = 2 Ts 
Nie to ant; nfs vis" Va PIs; 41 
1 will not be neceſſary to ſolicit your good wil 
by any formal preface, when I have informed 
ou, that I have long been known as the moſt la- 
— and zealous virtuoſo that the preſent age 
has had the honour of producing, and that incon- 
veniencies have been brought upon me by an un- 
extinguiſhable ardour of curioſity, and an unſhaken 
perſeverance in the acquiſition of the productions 


Ac ae  oc_o ö foo ou r re 


I ͤ was qbſerved, from my entrance into the 
world, that I had ſomething uncommon in my diſ- 
poſition, and that there appeared in me very early 

| tokens, of ſuperior genius. I was always an enemy 
| to trifles; the play- things which my mother be- 
ſtowed upon me I immediately broke, that I might 
B diſcover the method of their ſtructure, and the 
BS cauſes of their motions ; of all the toys with which 
/ children are delighted I valued only my coral, and 
as ſoon as I could ſpeak, aſked, like Peirqc, innu- 
merable queſtions which the maids about me could 
not reſolve. As I grew older I was more thoughtful 
and ſerious, and inſtead of amuſing myſelf with 
puerile diverſions, made collections of natural ra- 
rities, and never walked into the fields without 
bringing home ſtones of remarkable forms, or in- 
ſects of ſome uncommon 12 I never entered 
an old houſe, from which 1 did not take away the 
painted glaſs, and often lamented that I was not 
one of that happy generation who demoliſhed the 
X : Con- 
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convents and monaſteries, and broke windows by 
law. N | + Mt {6X7 14A. We X33 VA N 


4 
— 9 * 
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BEING thus early potted by. a. taſte for ſolid 

fete paſſed my youth with very little diſ- 

turbance from paſſions" and appetites, and having 
no pleaſure in the company of boys and girls, who 
talked of plays, politicks, faſhions, or love, I car- 
ried on my enquiries with inceſſant diligence, and 
had amaſſed more ſtones, moſſes and ſhells, than 
are to be found in many celebrated collections, 4 
an age in which the greateſt part of young men 
are fludying! under tutors, or endeavouring to re- 
commend themſelves to notice by their drets, their 


? 


air, and their levities. | | | 
Wuzn IL was two and twenty years old, I be- 
came, by the death of my father, poſſeſſed of a ſmall 
eſtate in land, with a very large ſum of money in 
the publick funds, and muſt confeſs that I did not 
much lament him, for he was a man of mean parts, 
bent rather upon growing rich than wife; He once 
fretted at the expence of only ten ſhillings,” whic 
he happened to overhear me offering for the ſting ot 
a hornet, though it was a cold moiſt ſummer, in 
which very few hornets had been ſeen; He often 
recommended to me the ſtudy of phyſick, in which, 
ſaid he, you may at once gratify your curiofity after 
natural hiſtory, and encreaſe your fortune by bene 
fiting mankimd. I heard him, Mr. Rambler; with 
pity, and as there was no proſpect of elevating a 
mind formed to grovel, ſuffered him to pleaſe him- 
ſelf with hoping that I ſhould ſometime follow his 
advice. "For you know that there are men, with 
whom, when they have once ſettled a notion in 
their heads, it is to very little purpoſe to diſpute. 
4 va demons e on ores SOIT; Seat Yo: a9; d 
BEING now left wholly to my own inclinations, I 
very ſoon — the bounds of my curioſity, and 
contented myſelf no longer with ſuch rarities as re- 
Vol. II, H quired 
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| quired only judgment and induſtry, and when once 


und, might be had for nothing. I now turned 


my thoughts to Exoticts and Antiques, and became 


fo well known for my generous patronage of inge- 
nious men, that my levee was crowded with viſi- 
tants, ſome to ſee my muſeum, and others to en- 


creaſe its treaſures, by ſelling me whatever they had 


brought from other countries. 


I HAD always a contempt for that narrowneſs of 


conception, which contents itſelf with cultivating 


ſome ſingle corner of the field of ſcience ; I took 
the whole region into my view, and wiſhed it of 


A greotes extent. But no man's power can be 
— 


to his will. I was forced to proceed by flow 
degrees, and to purchaſe what chance or kindneſs 
happened to preſent. I did not however proceed 
without ſome deſign, or imitate the indiſcretion of 
thoſe, who begin a thouſand collections, and finiſh 
none. Having been always a lover of geography, 
I determined to collect the maps drawn in the US 
and barbarous times, before any regular ſurveys, or 
juſt obſervations ; and have, at a great expence, 
rought together a volume, in which, perhaps, not 
a ſingle country is laid down according to its true 
ſituation, and by which, he that deſires to know 


the errors of the antient geographers may be amply 


informed. 


Bur my ruling paſſion is patriotiſm: my chief 
care has been to procure the products of our own 
country; and as Alfred received the tribute of the 
Nelch in wolves heads, I allowed my tenants to 


pay their rents in butterflies, till I had exhauſted 


the papilionaceous tribe. I then directed them to 


the purſuit of other animals, and obtained, by this 


eaſy method, moſt of the grubs and inſets, which 
land, air, or water can ſupply. I have three ſpe- 


- cies of earthworms not known to the naturaliſts, 


have diſcovered a new ephemera, and can op 
ä 6 
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four waſps that were taken torpid in their winter 


quarters. I have, from my own ground, the longeſt 


blade of graſs upon record, and once accepted, as 
a half year's rent for a field of wheat, an ear con- 
taining more grains than had been ſeen before upon 
a ſingle ſtem. | SENG 


One of my tenants ſo much neglected his own 
intereſt, as to ſupply me, in a whole ſummer, with 
only two horſe-flies, and thoſe of little more than 
the common ſize; and I was upon the brink of 
ſeizing for arrears, when his good fortune threw a 
white mole in his way, for which he was not only. 
forgiven, but rewarded. _ 

THESE, however, were pretty acquiſitions, and 
made at ſmall expence ; nor ſhould I have ventured 
to rank myſelf among the virtuoſi without better 
claims. I have ſuffered nothing worthy the regard 
of a wiſe man to eſcape my notice: I have ran- 
ſacked the old and the new world, and been equall 
attentive to paſt ages and the preſent. For the illuſ- 
tration of antient hiſtory, I can ſhew a marble, of 
which the inſcription, though it is not now legi- 
ble, appears, from ſome broken remains of the let- 
ters, to have been Tuſcan, and therefore probably 
engraved before the foundation of Rome. I have 
two pieces of porphyry found among the ruins of 
Epheſus, and k — letters broken off by a learned 
traveller from the monuments at Perſepolis; a piece 
of ſtone which paved the Areopagus of Athens, and 
a plate without figures or characters, which was 
found at Corinth, and which I therefore believe to 
be that metal which was once valued before gold. 
I have ſand gathered out of the Granicus; a frag- 
ment of Trajan's bridge over the Danube ; ſome of 
the mortar which cemented the water- courſe df Tar- 
quin ; a horſe-ſhoe broken on the Flaminian way; 
and a turf with five daiſies dug from the field of 
Pharſalia, * . Ng 
| H 2 1 
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I Do not wiſh to raiſe the envy of unſucceſsful 
collectors, by too pompous a diſplay of my ſeienti- 
fick wealth, but cannot forbear to obſerve, that 
there are few regions of the globe which are not 
honoured with ſome memorial in my cabinets. The 
Per ſian monarchs are ſaid to have boaſted the great- 
neſs of their empire, by being ſerved at their tables 
ith drink from the Ganges and the Danube: I can 
= one vial, of which the water was formerly an 
icicle on the crags of Gaucaſus, and another that 
contains what once was ſnow on the top of Atlas; 
in a third is dew bruſhed from a banana in the 
dens of Iſpaban; and, in another, brine that 
has rolled in the Pacifick ocean. I flatter myſelf 
that I am writing to a man who will rejoice at the 
| Honour which my labours have procured to my 
country, and therefore, I ſhall tell you that Bri- 
tain can by my care boaſt of a ſnail that has 
crawled upon the wall of China; a humming bird 
which an American princeſs wore in her ear ; the' 
tooth of an elephant who carried the queen of 
Siam; the ſkin of an ape that was kept in the pa- 
[| lace of the great mogul ;. a ribbon that adorned' 
| one of the maids of a Turtiſb ſultana z and a ſymeter 
once wielded by a ſoldier of Mar the great. 


In collecting antiquities of every country, I have 

[ been careful to chuſe only by intrinſick worth, and 
real uſefulneſs, without regard to party or opi- 
nions. I have therefore a lock of GCromuwelPs hair 
þ | in a box turned from a piece of the royal oak ; 
| and keep in the ſame drawers, ſand ſcraped from 
32 the coffin of king Richard, and a commiſſion ſigned 
| by Henry the ſeventh. I have equal veneration for 
1 the ruff of Elizabeth and the ſhoe of Mary of Scot- 
| land; and ſhould loſe, with like regret, a tobacco- 
| pipe of Raleigh, and a ſtirrup of king James. I 
| — paid the ſame price for a glove of Lewis, and 


3 a thimble of queen Mary; for a fur cap of the 
1 Czar, and a boot of Charles of Sweden. + © 1 oe 
| . O 
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- You will eaſily imagine that theſe accumulations 
were not made without ſome diminution of my for- 
tune, for I was fo well known to ſpare no coſt, that 
at every ſale ſome bid againſt me for hire, ſome for 
ſport, and ſome for * — ; and if I aſked the price 

of any thing it was ſufficient to double the demand. 


For curiolity, trafficking thus with avarice, the 


wealth of India had not been enough; and I, by 
little and little, transferred all my money from the 
funds to my cloſet: here I was inclined to ſtop, and 


live upon my eſtate in literary leiſure, but the fale 


of the Harleian collection ſhook my reſolution : 1 
mortgaged my land, and purchaſed thirty medals, 
which 1 could never find before. I have at length 
bought till I can buy no longer, and the cruelty of 
my creditors has ſeized my repoſitory ; I am there- 
fore condemned to diſperſe what the labour of an 
age will not re-aſſemble. I ſubmit to that which 
cannot be oppoſed, and ſhall, in a ſhort time, de- 


clare a ſale. I have, while it is yet in my power, 


ſent you a pebble, pick'd up by Tavernier on the 
banks of the Ganges; for which I deſire no other 
recompence than that you will recommend my ca- 


talogue to the publick. | 
eren een, QUISQUILTSS. 
MMM MM 
Nums. 83. Tuksp Ax, Jan. 1, 175060. 


My utile eff quod facias flulta e gloria. Px. 
All uſeleſs ſcience is an empty boaſt, & 


T HE publication of the letter in my laſt paper 
has naturally led me to the conſideration of 
that thirſt after curioſities, which often draws con- 
tempt and ridicule upon itſelf, but which is per- 
haps no otherwiſe blameable, than as it wants thoſe 
circumſtantial recommendations which add luftre 

3 even 
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even to moral excellencies, and are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the grace and beauty of indifferent actions. 


LEARNING confers ſo much ſuperiority on thoſe 
who poſſeſs it, that they might probably have eſ- 
_ caped all cenſure, had they been able to agree 


among themſelves ; but as envy and competition 


have divided the republick of letters into factions, 
they have neglected the common intereſt ; each has 
called in foreign aid, and endeavoured to ftrengthen 
his own cauſe by the frown of power, the hiſs of 
ignorance, and the clamour of popularity. They 
have all engaged in feuds, till by mutual hoſtilities 
they demoliſhed thoſe outworks which veneration 
had raiſed for their ſecurity, and expoſed themſelves 

to barbarians, by whom every region of ſcience ia 
equally laid THT Et SOON 


BETWEEN men of different ſtudies and profeſ- 
ſions, may be obſerved a conſtant reciprocation of 
reproaches. The collector of ſhells and ſtones, de- 
rides the folly of him who paſtes leaves and flowers 
upon paper, . pleaſes himſelf with colours that are 
perceptibly fading, and amaſſes with care what 
cannot be preſerved. The hunter of inſects ſtands 
amazed that any man can waſte his ſhort time upon 
hfeleſs matter, while many -tribes of animals yet 
want their hiſtory. Every one is inclined not only 
to promote his own ſtudy, but.to exclude all others 
from regard, and having heated his imagination with 

ſome favourite purſuit, wanders that the reſt of 
1 ind are not ſeized with the ſame paſſion. 


THERE are, indeed, many ſubjects of ſtudy which 
ſeem but remotely allied to uſeful knowledge, and 
of little importance to happineſs or virtue ; nor is 
it eaſy to forbear ſome ſallies of merriment, or ex- 
preſſions of pity, when we ſee a man wrinkled with 
attention, and emaciated with ſolitude in the in- 
veſtigation of queſtions, of which, without viſible 
PHY : incon- 
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inconvenience, the world may expire in ignorance· 
Yet it is dangerous to'diſcourage well-intended la- 
bours, or innocent curiolity ; for he who is employ- 
ed in ſearches, which by any deduction of conſe- 
quences tend to the benefit of life, is ſurely lauda- 
ble, in compariſon. of thoſe who ſpend their time in 
counteracting happineſs, and filling the world with 
wrong and danger, confuſion and remorſe, Na 
man can perform ſo little as not to have reaſon to 
congratulate himſelf on his merits, when he beholds 


the multitudes that live in total idleneſs, and have 
never yet endeavoured to be uſeful, 3 


Ir is impoſſible to determine the limits of enquiry, 
or to foreſet what conſequences a new diſcovery may 
produce. He who ſuffers not his faculties to lie 


torpid, has a chance, whatever be his employment, 


of doing good to his fellow-creatures. . The man 
that firſt ranged the woods in ſearch of medicinal 
fprings, or climbed the mountains for ſal 
plants, has undoubtedly merited the gratitude. of 
poſterity, how much ſoever his frequent miſcar- 
rages might excite the ſcorn of his contemporaries. 
If what appears little be univerſally deſpiſed, _no- 
thing greater can be attained, for all that is great 
was at firſt little, and roſe to its preſent bulk by gra- 


dual acceſſions, and accumulated labours. 


THoss who lay out time or money in aſſembling 
matter for contemplation, are doubtleſs entitled to 
fome degree of reſpect, though in a flight of gaie- - 
ty it be eaſy to ridicule their treaſure, or in a fit of 
ſullenneſs to deſpiſe it. A man who thinks only on. 
the particular object before him, goes not away 
much illuminated by having enjoyed the privilege 
of handling the tooth of a ſhark, or the paw of a 
white bear; yet there is nothing more worthy of 
admiration to a philoſophical eye, than the ſtru 
of animals, by which they are qualified to ſupport 
life in the elements or climates to which they are 
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appropriated ; and of all natural bodies it muſt be 

enerally confeiled, that they exhibit evidences of 
infinite wifdom, bear their teſtimony to the ſupreme 
reaſon, and excite in the mind new raptures of gra- 
titude, and new, incentives to piety. __ 


To collect the productions of art, and examples 
of mechanical ſcience or manual ability, is un- 
queſtionably uſeful, even when the things themſelves 
are of ſmall importance, becauſe it is always advan- 
tageous to know how far the human powers have 
re and how much experience has found to 
within the reach of diligence. Idleneſs and ti- 
midity often deſpair without being overcome, and 
forbear attempts for fear of being efeated ; and we 
may promote the invigoration of faint endeayours, 
by ſhewing what has been already performed. It 
may ſometimes happen that the greateſt efforts of 
ingenuity have been exerted in trifles, yet the 
_ fame principles and expedients may be applied to 
more valuable purpoſes, and the movements which 
put into action machines of no uſe but to raiſe the 
wonder of ignorance, go be employed to drain 
fens, or manufacture metals, to aſſiſt the architect, 
or preſerve the ſailor. | 
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| Fon the utenſils, arms, or dreſſes of foreign na- 
| tions, which make the greateſt part of many col- 
| lections, I have little regard when they are valued 
- only becauſe they are foreign, and can ſuggeſt no 
improvement of our own practice. Yet they are 
not all equally uſeleſs, nor can it be always 2 
determined, which ſhould be rejected or retained; 
for 5 may ſometimes unexpectedly. contribute 
to the illuſtration of hiſtory, and to the knowledge 
of the natural commodities of the country, or of 
the genius and cuſtoms of its inhabitants. 


© RarITIEs there are of yet a lower rank, which 
owe their worth merely to accident, and which can 
EFF 
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convey no information, nor ſatisfy any rational de- 
fire. uch are many fragments of antiquity, as urns 
and pieces of pavement; and things held in venera- 
tion only for having been once the property of ſome 
eminent perſon, as the armour of king Henry, or for 
having been uſed on ſome remarkable occaſion, as 
the lanthern of Guy Faux. The loſs or preſerva- 


tion of theſe ſeems to be a thing indifferent, nor 
can I perceive why the poſſeſſion of them ſhould be 


coveted, Yet, perhaps, even this curioſity is im- 


planted by nature; and when I find Tully confeſſing 
of himſelf, that he could not forbear at Athens to 
viſit the walks and houſes which the old philoſo- 
phers had frequented or inhabited, and recollect the 
reverence which __ nation, civil and barbarous, 
has paid to the ground where merit has been buried, 
I am afraid to declare againſt the general voice of 
mankind, and am inclined to believe, that this re- 


gard, which we involuntarily pay to the meaneſt 


relique of a — and illuſtrious, is intended as 
abour, and an encouragement to 
expect the ſame renown, if it be ſought by the 


TE virtuoſo therefore Enid be fad to be whol- 


ly uſeleſs; but perhaps he may be ſometimes culpa- 
ble for confining himſelf to buſineis below his ge- 


nius, and loſing in petty ſpeculations, thoſe hours 
which, if he had ſpent them in nohler ſtudies, he 
might have given new light to the intellectual world. 


It is neyer without grief, that I find a man capable 


of ratiocination or invention enliſting hinſelf in this 
ſecondary claſs of learning; for when he has once 
diſcovered a method of gratifying his deſire of emi- 
nence by expence rather than by labour, and known 
the ſweets of a life bleſt at once with the eaſe of 
idleneſs, and the reputation of knowledge, he will 
not eaſily be brought to undergo again the toil of 


thinking, or leave his toys and trinkets for argu- 


ments and principles, arguments which require cir- 
Hs cumſpection 
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eumſpection and vigilance, and principles which 
cannot be obtained but by the draggery of medi- 
tation. He will gladly ſhut himſelf up for ever 
with his ſhells medals, Iike the companions of 


Utlyſjes, who having tafted the fruit of Lotos, would 
not even by the hope of ſeeing their own country de 


A are HARNio er areas Aurofa yoo 
Ars igeTduerc falten, 1058 Tr de. 
f ——— Wboſo taſtes, 0 
nſatiate riots in the ſweet repaſts: | 
Nor other home nor other care intends, 
But quits his houſe, his country, and his N 
| f 4 "OPE, 


_ *-CoLLECTIONS' of this kind are of uſe to the 
learned, as heaps of ſtone and piles of timber are 
2 to the architect. But to dig the quarry or 
to ſearch the field, requires not much of any quali- 
ty, beyond ſtubborn perſeverance; and thou gn ge. 
nius muſt often lye unactive without this humble 
aſſiſtance, yet this can claim little praiſe” becauſe 
TILT | 
- "Po mean underſtandings, it is ſufſicient honour 
to be numbered A To loweft labourers of 
learning; but different abilities muſt find different 
-taſks. To hew ſtone, would have been unworthy 
of Palladio; and to have rambled in ſearch of ſhells 


and flowers, had but ill-ſuited with the capacity of 


Newton. 
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Cunarum fueras motor, CHARIDEME, mearwi, _ 
| Et pueri cuſtos, afſiduuſque come. 
Jam mibi nigreſcunt tonſa ſudaria barba,--- =; 
Sed tibi non crewi : te nofler villicus borret ; 
Te diſpenſator, te domus ipſa pavet. 
Corripis, obſervas, quereris, ſuſpiria ducis, | 
Et wix a ferulis abſlinet ira manum, Makr. 
You rock' d my cradle, were my guide 
In youth, All tending at my ide: 
But now, dear fir, my beard is grown, 
Still 'm a child to thee alone, 2 
Our ſteward, butler, cook and all 
You fright, nay een the very wall; 
You pry, and frown, and growl, and chide, a 
And ſcarce will lay the rod afide. F. LEW13. 


T te RAMBLER. 

8 7 R, BE | , | | ; 
OU ſeem in all your pope to be an enemy 
to tyranny, and to look with impartiality 
upon the world; I ſhall therefore lay my - caſe 
before you, and hope by your deciſion to be ſet 
free from unreaſonable reſtraints, and enabled to 
juſtify myſelf againſt the accuſations which ſpite and 


peeviſhneſs produce againſt me. 


AT the age of five years I loſt my mother, and 
my IEEE not qualified to ſuperintend the edu- 
cation of a girl, committed me to the care of his 


ſiſter, who inſtructed me with the authority, and, 


not to deny her what ſhe may juſtly claim, with 
the affection of a parent. She had not very eleva- 


ted ſentiments or extenſive views, but her prin- 


ciples were good, and her intentions pure; and 
though ſome may practiſe more virtues, ſcarce any 
commit fewer faults. 
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UNDER this lady Ilearned all the common 
rules of decent. behaviour, and ſtanding maxims of 
domeſtick prudence ; and might have grown up b 
degrees to a country gentle woman, without an 
thoughts of ranging beyond the neighbourhood, had 
not Flavia come down, laſt ſummer, to viſit her re- 
lations in the next village. I was taken, of courſe 
to compliment the ſtranger, and was, at the firſt 
ſight, ſurprized at the unconcern with which ſhe 
Taw herſelf gazed at by 3 whom ſhe had 
never known Diſs; at the careleſsneſs with which 
ſhe received compliments, and the readineſs with 
which ſhe returned them. I found ſhe had ſome- 
thing which I perceived myſelf to want, and could 
not but wiſh to be like her, at once eaſy and of- 
ficious, attentive and unembarraſſed. I went home, 
and for four days could think and talk of nothing 
but miſs Flavia; mou my aunt told me, that ſhe 
was a forward flirt, and thought herſelf wiſe before 

her time. 18 | oy 

- In a little time ſhe repaid my viſit, and raiſed 
in my heart a new confuſion of love and admira- 
tion. I ſoon ſaw her again, and ftill found new 

- Charms in her air, converſation, and behaviour. 
You who have perhaps ſeen the world, may have 
obſerved, that formality ſoon ceaſes between young 
perſons. I know not how others are affected on ſucß 
occaſions, but I found myſelf irreſiſtibly allured to 
friendſhip and intimacy, by the familiar complai- 
ſance and airy gaiety of Flavia; ſo that in a few 
weeks I became her favourite, and all the time was 
1 me, that ſhe could gain from ceremony 


As ſhe came often to me, ſhe neceſſarily ſpent 
- ſome hours with my aunt, to whom ſhe paid great 
reſpect, by low courteſies, ſubmiſſive compliance, 
and ſoft acquieſcence ; but as I became grad 
more accuſtomed to her manners, I diſcovered _ 
2218. 941 x er 
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her civility-was general; that there was à certain 
degree of deference ſhewn by her to circumftances 
and appearances; that went away flattered by 
her humility, whom ſhe deſpiſed in her heart; that 
the influence of far the greateſt part of thoſe vrith 
whom ſhe converſed, ceaſed with their preſence; 
and that ſometimes ſhe did not remember the names 
of them, whom, without any intentional ny 
or falſe commendation, her habitual civility had ſent 
away with very high thoughts of their own. impor- 
aunt's opinion was not of much weight in Flauias 
deliberations, and that ſhe was looked upon by her 
as a woman of narrow ſentiments, without know- 
ledge of books, or obſervations on mankind. I had 
hithert conſidered my aunt, as entitled by her wif- 
dom and experience to the higheſt reverence, and 
could not forbear to wonder that any one ſo much 
younger ſhould venture to ſuſpect her of error, or 
1gnorance; but my ſurprize was without uneafineſs, 
and being now accuſtomed to think Flavia always in 
the right, I readily learned.from her to truſt my own 
reaſon, and to believe it poſſible, that they who had 
lived longer might be miſtaken, n. 


Fr AvIA had read much, and uſed ſo often to con- 


verſe on ſubjects of learning, that ſhe put all the men 


in the county to flight, except the old parſon, whode- 
clared himſelf much delighted with her company, 
uſe ſhe gave him opportunity to recollect the ſtu- 
dies of his younger years, and by ſome mention of 
ancient ſtory, had made him rub the duſt off his Ha- 
mer, which had lain unregarded in his cloſet. With 
Homer, and a thouſand other names familiar to Flavia, 
T had no acquaintance, but began by comparing her 
accompliſhments with my own, to repine at my edu- 
cation, and wiſh that I had not been ſo long confined 


to the company of thoſe from whom nothing but 


houſewifery 
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houſewifery was to be learned. I then ſet myſelf to 
ſuch books as Flavia recommended, and heard 
T opinion of their beauties and defects. I ſaw 
new worlds hourly burſting upon my mind, and was 
enraptured at the proſpect of diverſifying life with 


endleſs entertainment. | 
Tux old lady finding that a large fcreen, which I 
had undertaken. to adorn with turkey-work againſt 
winter, made very {low advances, and that | had 
added in two months but three leaves to a flowered 
apron then in the frame, took the alarm, and with 
the zeal of : honeſt folly exclaimed 9 my 
new acquaintance, who had filled me with idle no- 
tions, and turned my head with books. But ſhe had 
now loſt her authority, for I began to find innume- 
Table miſtakes in her opinions, and improprieties in 
her language; and therefore thought myſelf no 
longer bound to pay much regard to one who knew 
little beyond her needle her dairy, and who 
profeſſed to think that nothing more is required of 
a woman than to ſee that the houſe is clean, and 


tat the maids go to bed and riſe at a certain hour. 


dn ſeemed however to look upon Flavia as ſe- 
ducing me, and to imagine that when her influence 
was withdrawn, I ſhould return to my. allegiance; 


| ſhe therefore contented, herſelf with remote hints, 
and gentle admonitions, intermixed with ſage hiſto- 


ries of the miſcarriages of wit, and diſappointments 
of pride. But fince ſhe has found, that though Flawis 
is departed, I ſtill perſiſt in my new ſcheme, ſhe has 


at length loſt her patience, ſhe ſnatches my book out 
of my hand, tears my paper if ſhe finds me writing, 
burns Flavia's letters before my face when ſhe can 
_ ſeize them, and threatens to lock me up, and to 
complain to my father of my perverſeneſs. If wo- 
men, ſhe ſays, would but know their duty and 


their intereſt, they would be careful to acquaint 


-. themſelves with family affairs, and many a penny 


might 
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might be ſaved; for while the miſtreſs of the houſe 
is ſcribbling and reading, ſervants are junketting, 
and linnen is wearing out. She then takes me round 
the rooms, ſhews me the worked 0 5 , and 

chairs of tent- ſtitch, and aſks whether this Was 

done with a pen and a book. | | j > 
. TeANNOT ng Hee I ſometimes laugh, and ſome- 
times am ſullen, but ſhe has not delicacy enough to 
be much moved either with my mirth or my gloom, 
if ſhe did not think the intereſt of the family endan- 
red by this _ of my manners. She had for 
ome years marked out young Mr. Surly, an heir 
in the neighbourhood, remarkable for his love of 
fighting-cocks, as an advantageous match; and was 
extremely pleaſed with the civilities which he uſed 
to pay me, till under Flauia's tuition I learned to 
talk of ſubjects which he could not underſtand; This, 
ſhe fays, is the conſequence of female ſtudy ; girls 
grow too wiſe to be adviſed, and too ſtubborn to be 
commanded ; but ſhe is reſolved to 2 who ſhall 
govern, and will thwart my humour till ſhe breaks 
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Mx aunt oſten tells me of the advantages of ex- 
rience, and of the deference due to ſeniority; and 

peri ſhe and all the antiquated part of the World 

talk of the unreſerved obedience Which they paid to 
the commands of their parents, and the un — 
confidence with which they liſtened! to their — 
cepts; of the terrors which they felt at a frown, and 
the numility _ which they ſupplicated forgive- 

© neſs whenever had offended. I cannot but 

fancy that this book i is too general to be true, and 

that the young and the old ne always at variance. 

I have, however, told my aunt, that I will mend 

whatever ſhe will prove to be wrong; but ſhe re- 

plies that ſhe has reaſons of her own, and that ſhe 
1s — to live in an age hors _ have the im pu- 


ft 


3 
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ther I am-notas wiſe as my aunt, and whether, when 
preſumes to check me as a baby, I ma not 

Ike up 5 and return her infolence. I Hhall 

to extremities without your advice, 

hoe proc is cone impatiently expected by Fark 
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105  Otia fi tullas periere Cupidinis arcus er arty lor 
Cuntemptæque jacent, etyine luce face, On. | 
At buſy hearts in ain loves arrows f 33 2 

Dim, ſrocn d, and ee, WR rhe lie. 
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4 laid out · their diligence Dee conſidera-. 
tion of thoſe diſtempers to which men are cone | 
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have been produced upon the maladiĩes of the camp, | 
the ſea, and the mines. There are, indeed, few em- |, C| 
ployments which a man accuſtomed to anatomical 4 
enquiries, and medical refinements, would not find 

reaſons for declining as dangerous to health, did not 
his learning or experience inform him, that almoſt 
every occupation, however inconvenient or formid- 
able, is happier and ſafer than a life of flott. 


Tux neceſſity of action is not only demonſtrable. 4 
from the fabrick of the body, but evident from ob- 1 
ſervation of the univerſal practice of mankind, who - {4 
for the preſervation of health, in theſe whoſe rank , 
or wealth exempts them from the neceſſity of lucra- } 
tive labour, have invented ſports and diverſions; | 
though not of equal uſe to the world with man 11 
trades, yet of equal fatigue to thoſe that practiſe 
them, and differing only from the drudgery of. the 1: 
huſbandman or manufacturer, as they are acts 1 
choice, and therefore performed without the-pain ; 
ſenſe of compulſion, The huntſman riſes early, pur- | 
ſues his game through all the dangers. and obſtruc- ij 
tions of the chaſe, ſwims rivers, and ſcales preci- | : 

, 


pices, till he returns home no leſs harraſſed than the 
ſoldier, and has perhaps ſometimes incurred as great 
hazard of wounds or death: Yet he has no motive 
to incite his ardour ; he is neither ſubject to the 
commands of a general, nor dreads any penalties 
for neglect and diſobedience; he has neither profit 
or honour to expect from his perils and his con- 
queſts, but toils without the hope of mural or exvick 
garlands, and muſt content himſelf with the praiſe 
of his tenants and companions. „ 


- 
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Bur ſuch is the conſtitution of man, that labour 

may be ſtiled its own reward; nor will any external 

a incitements be requiſite, if it be conſidered how 

much happineſs is gained, and how much miſery  . . - 
eſcaped by frequent and violent , agitation of the 
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EASE is the utmoſt that can be hoped from a ſe- 
dentary and unactive habit; eaſe, a neutral ſtate be- 
tween pain and pleaſure. The dance of ſpirits, the 
bound of vigour, readineſs of enterprize, and de- 
fiance of fatigue, are reſerved for him that braces 
his nerves, and hardens his fibres, that keeps his 
limbs pliant with motion, and by frequent expoſure 
fortifies his frame againſt the common accidents of 
cold and heat. „ 


Wix eaſe, however, if it could be ſecured, many 
would be content; but nothing terreſtrial can be 
kept at a ſtand. Eaſe, if it is not riſing into plea- 


ſure, will be falling towards pain; and whatever 
hope the dreams of ſpeculation may ſuggeſt of ob- 


ſerving the proportion between nutriment and la- 
bour, and keeping the body in a healthy ſtate by 
ſupplies exactly equal to its waſte, we know that, in 
eftect, the vital powers unexcited by motion, grow 
gradually angald; that as their vigour fails, obſtruc- 
tions are generated; and that from obſtructions pro- 


ceed moſt of thoſe pains which wear us away flowly 


with periodical tortures, and which, though they 
ſometimes ſuffer life to be long, condemn it to be 
uſeleſs, chain us down to the couch of miſery, and 


- 


' mock us with the hopes of death. 


© ExxRc1sE cannot ſecure us from that diffolution 


to which we are decreed ; but while the ſoul and 
body continue united, it can make the aſſociation 
pleaſing, and give probable hopes that they ſhall 
disjoined by an eaſy ſeparation. It was a prin- 
ciple among the ancients, that acute diſeaſes are 
from heaven, and chronical from ourſelyes; the dart 
of death indeed falls from heaven, but we poiſon it 


by our own miſconduct; to die is the fate of man, 


butt to die with lingering anguiſh is generallyhisfolly. 


— Ty is neceſſary to that perfeQion of which our 
at min | | 
D | ſhould 


| preſent ſtate is capable, 
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| ſhould both be kept in action; that neither the fa- 


culties of the one nor of the other be ſuffered to 

row lax or torpid for want of uſe; that neither 
health be purchaſed oy; voluntary ſubmiſſion to rg- 
norance, nor knowled;e.cultivated at the expence 
of that health, which muſt enable it either to give 
pleaſure to its poſſeſſor or affiſtance to others. It is 
too frequently the pride of ſtudents to deſpiſe thoſe. 
amuſements and recreations which give to the reſt 
of mankind ſtrength of limbs and cheerfulneſs of 
heart. Solitude and contemplation are indeed ſel- 
dom conſiſtent with ſuch ſkill in common exerciſes 
or ſports as is neceflary to make them practiſed with 
delight, and no man is willing to do that of which 
the neceſſity is not prefling and immediate, when he 
Try that his aukwardneſs muſt make him ridicu- 
ous, | l | . 
Ludere qui neſcit, campefiribus abſtinet armiz, r 

Indoctuſque Pilæ, Diſcive, Trochive quieſcit, 

- Ne Hilfe rifum tollant impund Corone. © 

He that's unſkilful will not toſs a ball, 
Nor run, nor wreſtle, for he fears the fall; 


He juſtly fears to meet deſerv'd diſgrace, | | 
And that the ring will hiſs the baffled aſs, © CREECH, 


Tuus the man of learning is often reſigned, al- 
moſt by his own conſent, to languor and pain; and 
while in the ier; of his ſtudies he ſuffers the 
wearineſs of labour, is ſubje& by his courſe of life 
to the maladies of idleneſs. „ 


Ir was, perhaps, from the obſervation of this 
miſchievous omiſſion in thoſe who are employed 
about intellectual objects, that Locke has, in his Sy/tem 
of Education, urged the neceſſity of a trade to men 
of all ranks and profeſſions, that when the mind is 


weary with its proper taſk, it may be relaxed by a 


ſlighter attention to ſome mechanical operation; and 
that while the vital functions are reſuſcitated and 
awakened by vigorous motion, the underſtand- 
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ing may be reſtrained from that vagrance and dif- 
ſipation by which it relieves itſelf after a long in- 
tenſeneſs of thought, unleſs ſome allurement be pre- 
ſented that may engage application without anxiety, 


THERE is ſo little reaſon for expecting frequent 
conformity to Locke's precept, that it.is not neceſ- 
ſary to enquire whether the practice of mechanical 

arts might not give occaſion to petty emulation, and 
degenerate ambition; and whether, if our divines 
and phyſicians were taught the lathe and the chizzel, 
5 would not think more of their tools than their 
books; as Nero neglected the care of his empire for 
his chariot and his fiddle. It is certainly dangerous 
to be too much pleaſed with little things; but what 
is there which may not be perverted ? Let us remem- 
ber how much worſe employment might have been 
found for thoſe hours, which a manual occupation 
Appears to engrols ; let us compute the profit with 
the loſs, and when we reflect how often a genius is 
allured from his ſtudies, conſider likewiſe that per- 
E by the ſame attractions he is ſometimes with- 
| held from debauchery, or recalled from malice, from 
q ambition, from envy, and from luſt, 
I mavs always admired the wiſdom of thoſe by 
whom our female education was inſtituted, for have 
oþ ing contrived, that every woman of whatever con- 
. dition ſhould be taught ſome arts of manufacture, 
= by which the vacuities of recluſe and domeſtick lei- 
- ſure may be filled up. Theſe arts are more neceſlary 
as the weakneſs of their ſex and the general ſyſtem 
of life debar ladies from many employments waich 
by diverſifying the circumſtances of men, preſerve 
them from being cankered by the ruſt of their own 
thoughts. I know not how much of the virtue and 
Happineſs of the world may be the conſequence of this 
judicious regulation. Perhaps, the moſt powerful 
fancy might be unable to figure the .confuſion and 
{laughter that would he produced by ſo many piercing 
8 * . eyes 
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eyes and vivid underſtandings, turned looſe at once 


upon mankind, with no other buſineſs than to 
ſparkle and intrigue, to perplex and to deſtro yx. 


For my part, whenever chance brings within my 


_ obſervation a knot of miſſes buſy at their neocons | 


I conſider myſelf as in the ſchool of virtue; and 
though I have no extraordinary (kill in plain work, 


or embroidery, look upon their operations with as 


much ſatisfaction as their 2 becauſe 1 re- 
ard them as providing a ſecurity againſt the moſt 


angerous enſnarers of the ſoul, y enabling them- _ 
t 


ſelves to exclude. idleneſs from their ſolitary mo- 
ments, and with idleneſs her attendant train of paſ- 
ſions, fancies, and chimeras, fears, ſorrows and de- 


fires, Ovid and Cervantes will inform them that 


love has no power but over thoſe whom he catches 
unemployed; and Hector, in the Iliad, when he ſees. 
Andromache overwhelmed with terrors, ſends her for. 
conſolation to the loom and the diſtaff, 

Ir is certain that any wild wiſh or vain imagi- 
nation never takes ſuch firm poſſeſſion of the mind, 
as when it is found empty and unoccupied. The 
old peripatetick principle, that Nature abhors a Va- 
cuum, may be properly applied to the intellect, which, 


will embrace any thing, however abſurd or criminal, 


rather than be wholly without an object. Perhaps 
every man may date the predominance of thoſe de- 
ſires that diſturb his life and contaminate his con- 
ſcience, -from ſome unhappy hour when too; much 
leiſure expoſed him to their-incurſions-; for he has. 
lived with little obſervation either on himſelf or 


others, who does not know:that to be idle is to be 


VICIOUS, 
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Legitimumque ſonum Digitis callemus et ure. Hon, 
By fingers, or by ear, we numbers ſcan, ELPHINSTON, 
NE of the ancients has obſerved, that the bur- 

CF then of government. is encreaſed upon princes 
by the virtues of their. immediate predeceſſors, It 


is, indeed, always dangerous to be placed in a ſtate 


of unavoidable compariſon with excellence, and the 
danger is {till greater when that excellence is conſe- 
crated by death; when envy and intereſt ceaſe to act 
againſt it, and thoſe paſſions by which it was at firſt 
ilified and oppoſed, now ſtand in its defence, and 
turn their vehemence againſt honeſt emulation. 


He' that ſucceeds à celebrated writer, has the 
ſame difficulties to encounter; he ſtands under the 


- ſhade of exalted merit, and is hindered from riſing 
* 


do his natural height, by the interception of th 


beams which ſhould invigorate and quicken him. 
He applies to that attention which is already en- 


, and unwilling to be drawn off from certain 


BA 
| fubsfadion ; or perhaps to an attention already 


wearied, and not to be recalled to the ſame object. 
One of the old poets congratulates himſelf that he 


has the untrodden regions of Parnaſſus before him, 


and that his garland will be gathered from planta- 


tions which. no writer had yet culled. But the imi- 


tator treads a beaten walk, and with all his diligence. 
can only hope to find a few flowers or branches un- 


touched by his predeceſſor, the refuſe of contempt, 
or the omiſſions of negligence. - The Matedoman 


conqueror, when he was once invited to hear a man 
that ſung like a nightingale, replied with contempt, 
„that he had heard the nightingale herſelf;” and 
the ſame treatment muſt every man expect, whoſe 
praiſe is, that he ——_— ee | 
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numbers, is indiſpenſably 8 to a poet. 


exerciſed in proſe. But the 
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YET, in the midſt of theſe diſcouraging reflexions, . 


am about to offer to my reader ſome obſervations 
upon Paradiſe Loft, and hope, that, however I may 
fall below the illuſtrious writer who has ſo long dic- 
tated to the commonwealth of learning, my attempt 
may not be wholly uſeleſs. There are, in every age, 
new errors to be rectified, and new prejudices to be 
oppoſed. Falſe taſte is always buſy to miſlead thoſe 
that are entering upon the regions of n and 
the traveller, uncertain of his way, and forſaken by 
the ſun, will be pleaſed to ſee a fainter orb ariſe on 
the horizon, that may reſcue him from total dark- 
nefs, though with weak and borrowed luſtre. _ 


ADDISON, though he has conſidered this poem 


under moſt of the general topicks of criticiſm, has 
barely touched upon the verſification; not proba- 
bly becauſe he thought the art of numbers unwor- 
thy of his notice, for he knew with how minute at- 
tention the ancient criticks conſidered the diſpoſition, 


| of ſyllables, and had himſelf given hopes of ſome 


metrical obſervations upon the great Koman 


poet; 
but being the firſt who undertook to diſplay the 


beauties, and point out the defects of Milton, he had 


many objects at once before him, and paſſed wil- 
lingly over thoſe which were moſt barren of ideas, 


and required labour, rather than genius. 


YE verſification, or the art of modulating his 


ve 

other power by which the underſtanding is — 
lightened, or the imagination enchanted, may be 
has this peculiar 
ſuperiority, chat to all the powers which the per- 
fection 


every other compoſition can require, he 


adds the faculty of joining muſick with reaſon, and 


of acting at once upon the ſenſes and the paſſions. 


I ſuppoſe there are few who do not feel themſelves 
touched by poetical melody, and who will not con- 
feſs that they are more or leſs moved by the ſame 


thoughts, 
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thoughts, as they are conveyed by different ſounds, 
arid more affected by the fame words in one order, 
than in another. The perception of harmony is in- 
deed conferred upon men in degrees very unequal, 
but there are none who do not perceive it, or to 
whom a regular ſeries of proportionate ſounds can- 
not give delight. Se 
IN treating on the verſification of Milton T am de- 
firous to be generally underſtood, and ſhall therefore 
ſtudiouſly decline the dialectofgrammarians; though, 
indeed, it is always difficult and ſometimes ſcarcely 
poſſible to deliver the precepts of an art without the 
terms by which the peculiar ideas of that art are ex- 
preſſed, and which had not been invented but be- 
cauſe the language already in uſe, was inſufficient. 
If therefore I ſhall ſometimes ſeem obſcure,” may it 
be imputed to this voluntary interdiction, and to a de- 
ſire of avoiding that offence which is always given 
by unuſual words. She " 0p | 


Tas heroick meaſure of the Pngli/Þlangua re ma 

be properly confidered as pure or mixed. It 3 als 
when the accent reſts upon every ſecond ſyllable 
through the whole line. e 


Courage uncertain dangers may ab ate 
But wh can bear th' approach of certain fãte. 
„ 3 
lere love his golden ſhafts employs, here lights 
His conſtant „and wives 1 pürple wings, 
 Reigns here, revels ; not in the bought ſmile 
Of harlots,loveleſs, joyleſs, finendear'd. MiLTON, 


The accent may be obſerved, in the ſecond line of 
Dryden, and the ſecond and fourth of Milton, to re- 
ot upon every ſecond ſyllable, 2 77 


Tux repetition of this ſound or percuſſion at equal 
times, is the moſt complete harmony of whicha ge 
B 3 ve 
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is capable, and ſhould therefore be exactly t 

kept in diſtichs, and generally in the laſt line of a- 

* paragraph, that the ear may reſt without any ſenſe 


hos. Bur, to preſerve the ſeries of ſounds untranſpo 
N ina long compoſition, ĩs not only very difficultbut tire- 

. ſome and diſguſting; for we are ſoon wearied with the 

de- rpetual recurrence of the ſame cadence. Neceſſity 

E therefore enforced the mixed meaſure, in hi 

gh ſome variation of the accents is allowed; this, though 

ely it always injures the harmony of the line conſidered 

the by itſelf, yet Se: eee the loſs by relieving us 

from the continual tyranny of the ſame ſound, and 


55 makes us more ſenſible of the harmony of the pure 
ent. meaſure. er 1 
* Or theſe mixed numbers every n 
Ven innumerable inſtances, and Milton ſeldom has two 


pure lines together, as will appear if any of his pa- | 
1 be read with attention merely to the 5 
muſick. . 5 


* Than es Gig d / lage e beck ee 
able Both turn'd, and Tels 5 ſky ador d E 
The God that made bo „ air, earth, and 


heav'n, a | 

Which they beheld; the moon's reſplendent globe, 

And ſtarry pole: thou alſo mad f the night, 

Maker omnipotent! and thou the day, 
Which we in our appointed work employ'd 
Have finiſh'd, happy in our mutual help, 

And mutual love, the crown of all our bliſs 

Ordain'd by thee; and this delicious place, 

For us too ; where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncrop'd falls to the ground, 
But thou haſt promis'd from us two a race / 
To fill the earth, who ſhall with us extol 
Thy goodneſs infinite, both when we wake, 
And nd when we ſeek, as now, thy gift of ſleep. 
FARE I " In 
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IN this paſſage it will — that 
all — Not, y harmonious, and 
nearer examination it will be found that. — 
fifth and ninth lines are regular, and the: reſt are 
_ or leſs licentious m_ reſpect 2 accent. 
f ſome the accent is equally; two N 
gether, and in both ſtrong, * 


. Thus at their ſhady lodge arriw both ſleds. 
\» Fas t heir -hady lodge-ariv'd bo 
The. God: tation way, air, nu, and 


heav 'n«. 
Tx others the acentisequallyupon twoſyllabls, 
— race 5 


To fili che earth; who: ſhall with ustextol 


goodneſs „ beth when 9 
"PEE forks ax now, thy = 


In the firſt pair of ſyllables the accent may divine 
from the rigour of — without any unpleaſing 
diminution of harmon — the 
lines 1 _ — — in _ 


Thou alſo mad'ſt the night, 
Maker . and thou the days 


* ſyllables, which 
may not hav- 


mem 1 a poet who, 

ing the invention or knowledge of Malton, has more 
need to allure his audience by muſical cadences, 
ſhould ſeldom ſuffer more _ nnn 


Ts the:rule-in any-finglerverie. 
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his delicious pl 
For us to large," beret > abundance Walt Wa 6 
Partakers, uncrop'd 2 to the 3 


Here: the third pair of Piber in the firſt, and 
fourth pair in the 2 he it haye theln accents 
retrograde or erted; th Fable big g ſtrong 
or acutè, e ſecon de detriment 
which the meaſure 25 — ae inverſion of the 
aceents · is ſometimes leſs — x i when the ver- 
ſes are carried one into another, but is - urge Lyne 
ſtriking! in this- place, where the vicidus v 
cludes a period; and is yet nõre offenſtve in 
when we regularly attend to the flow Tee 
line. This will appear by readi D 
which Cowley, an author not ſufficiently fradious of 
NE E er- f te 645.38 
His harmleſs lie e FagVe 
Does with Abt bleſſedneſs aboundy:. 


And the ſoft wings of peace cover him round. 


In theſe the law of metre is "oy 8 
mingling combinations of ſou 

eack other, as. Milton expreſſes it in 555 A by 
committing ſhort am Late and fettig one partof che 


meaſure at variance with the reſt. The anc 


who had a lan age more capable of variety han 

ourds had- foo, d oß verſe;, the Jambiek; : conſut- 

of ſhort and long: ſyllables-alternately; from 

>. ich our 7 — — 24 is derived, an the Trg. 
chaicky copfi in a lite alterhation of e 

cons 


veyed the ichages of ſpeed — flowneſs 
to confound- ther, tlierefore, a in the lines, is da 
fe arr oh ye the eſtabliſhed- Low ord But — Fu 
the ſenſes ar to judge; 8 ng pany nr 
the ear is ſufficient to nor ſb 

have ſought auxiliaries on ach: an Hh an occaſion againſt 
any name but that of Milton. 


12 Nuns, 
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Tnvidus, iracundus, iners, vinoſuts, amator, | 
Nemo adeo ferus ef, ut non miteſcere poſſit, _ 
Si modo & patientem commodet aurem. Hon. 
The ſlave to envy, anger, wine or love,, 

The wretch of floth, its excellence ſhall prove; 
Fierceneſs itſelf ſhall hear its rage away, 3 
When lift ning calmly to th inftruftive la x. 
1 5 „ | FRANCIS, 

HAT few things are ſo liberally beſtowed, 
PE: or 60 ery with ſo little effect, as good ad- 
vice, has been generally obſerved; and many ſage 
poſitions have been advanced concerning the reaſons 
of this complaint, and the means of removing it. 
It is indeed an important and noble enquiry, for 
little would be wanting to the happineſs of life, if 
every man could conform to the right as ſoon as he 
een, | 

Tais erſe neglect of the moſt ſalutary pre- 
cepts and ſtubborn reſiſtance of the moſt pathetick 
perſuaſion, is uſually imputed to him by whom the 
counſel is received, and we often hear it mentioned 
as a ſign of hopeleſs depravity, that though good 

advice was given, it has wrought no reformation. 


OrTHERs who imagine themſelves to have quicker 
ſagacity and deeper penetration, have found out, 
that the inefficacy of, advice is uſually the fault of 
the counſellor, and rules have been laid down; by 
which this important duty may be ſucceſsfully per- 
formed: We are directed by what tokens to diſcoyer 
the favourable moment at which the heart is dif] 
{ed for the * of truth and reaſon, with what 
addreſs to adminiſter and with what vehicles to diſ- 
guiſe the catharticks of the ſcul. F 20621 Ft OY en 
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Bur, notwithſtanding this ſpecious expedient, we 
find the world yet in the ſame ſtate; advice is ſtill 
given, but ſtill received with diſguſt; nor has it ap- 
peared that the bitterneſs of the medicine has been 
yet abated, or its power encreaſed by any methods 


of preparing it. 


Ix we conſider the manner in which thoſe. who 
aſſume the office of directing the conduct of others 
execute their undertaking, it will not be very won- 
derful that their labours, however zealous or affec-- 
tionate, are frequently uſeleſs. For what is the ad- 
vice that is commonly given? A few general max 
ims, enforced with yehemence and, inculcated with 
importunity, but failing for want of particular gr 


ference, and immediate application... 


' Ir is not often that any tan can have ſo much 
knowledge of another, as is neceflary to make in- 
ſtruction uſeful. We are ſometimes not ourſelves 
conſcious 'of-the. original motiyes of our actions, 
and when we know them, our firſt care is to hide 
them from the fight of others, and often from thoſe 
moſt diligently, whoſe ſuperiority either of power 
or underſtanding may intitle them to inſpect our 


lives; it is th re very probable that he who en- 


deavours the cure of our intellectual maladies,. 
miſtakes their cauſe; and that his preſcriptions avail 
nothing, becauſe he knows not which of the paſſions 
or deſires is vitiated. mb ou | 


Apvick, as it always gives a temporary appear- 
ance of ſuperiority, can never be very grateful, even 
when it is moſt neceſſary or moſt judicious. But 
for the ſame reaſon 9 one is eager to inſtruct his 

iſe or to be virtuous, is to buy 
dignity and importance at a high price; but when 
nothing is neceſſary to elevation but detection of the 


follies or the faults of others, no man is ſo inſenſible 
to the voice of fame as to linger on the ground. 
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willing to raiſe thernſelves from pupillage, by diſput- 
ing the propoſitions of their teacher. Renn, 


Ix. was the maxim, I think, of Apbonſus of Arra- 
gon, that dead counſellors are ſafgſt. The grave puts 
an end to flattery and artifice, and the information 
that we receive from R—_— = from intereſt, . 
fear, or ambition. Dead lors are likewiſe © 
moſt inſtructive; becaufe they are heard with pa- 
tience and with reverence. We are not 4 1 5 
to believe that man wiſer than ourſelves, from who: 
abilities we 'may receive advantage, . without any 
danger rivalry or oppoſition, and who affords us 
the light of his experience, without hurting our 
eyes by flaſhes of infolence. x 


By the confultation of books, whether of dead 
or living authors, many temptations to petulance and 
oppoſition, which occur in oral conferences, are 
avoided. An author cannot obtrude his advice un- 
aſked, nor can be often ſuſpected of any malignant 
intention to inſult his readers with his Knowledge or 
his wit; Yet ſo prevalent is the habit of compar- 
ing ourſelves with others, while they remain with- 
in the reach of our paſſions, that books are ſeldom: - 
read with complete impartiality, but by thoſe from 
whom the writer is placed at ſuch a diftance that his 
life or death is indifferent. Peer pe | 


Wx ſee that volumes may be peruſed, and pe- 
ruſed with attention, to little fed; and that max- 
ims of prudence, or principles of virtue, may be 
treaſured in the memory without influencing the 
conduct. Of the numbers that paſs their lives among 
books, very few read to be made wiſer or better, 
apply any general reproof of vice to themſelves, or - 
try their own manners by axioms of juſtice. 1 74 
purpoſe either to conſume thoſe hours for which 
they can find no other amuſement, to gain or pre- 
ſerve that reſpect which 1 has always obtain; 
4 4 
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ed; or to gratify their ee with knowledge, 


which, like treaſures buried and forgotten, i ts of no 
uſe to others or gn 
wap Taz preacher ( Ema French author) may fend 
© an hour in explaining and enforcing a precept of 


, 122 without feeling 8 impreſſion from his 
'«« own performance, becauſe he may have no fur · 
< ther deſign than to fill up his hour.” A ſtudent 
may eaſily Shay his life in comparing divines and 
moraliſts, without any practical regar 2 morality 
or religion; ; he may be learning not to live, but to 
reaſon; he may regard only the UN "At of * 
juſtneſs of argument, and accuracy 

may enable himſelf to criticiſe will with judgment, — 
diſpute with ſubtilty, while the chief uſe of his vo- 
lumes is unthought of, his mind is e ee n 
his life is unreformed. N 


Bor thoug Res and virtue: are thus frequently 
defeated by UF or ww „or folly, we are not 
allowed to deſert gong: ; for whoever can furniſh 
arms which they have not hitherto employed, may 
enable them to gain ſome hearts which would have 
"reliſted any other method of attack. Every man of 
genius has — arts of fixing the attention peculiar 
to himſelf, by which, honeſtly exerted, he may be- 
nefit mankind ; for the arguments for purity of life 
fail of their due influence, not becauſe they have 

been conſidered and confuted, but becauſe hey hare have 
been paſſed over without conſideration. To 

| tion e of Tully, that if Virtue could be ſeen, ſhe — 5 
be loved, may be added, that if Truch . be 
n ſhe — be obeyed. 
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| Cum Tabulis animum cenſoris ſumet bomefti | 


*bonefll, © 
Audebit quecunque minus ſplendoris babebunt, 
Aut fine pondere erunt, el honore indigna ferentur- 
Herba mowere loco, s invita recedant | 
Et verſentur adbuc intra penetralia Hess, Hon. 


But he that hath a curious piece deſigu d. 1 


When he begins muſt take a cenſor*'s mind. 5 

_ Severe and honeſt; and what words appear 7 
Too light and trivial, or too weak to bear 7 | 
Phe weighty ſenſe, nor worth the reader's care, 
Shake off; tho* ſtubborn, they are loth to move, 
And tho* we fancy, dearly-tho' we lose. CREECH,. 


* HERE is no reputation for genius, ſays: 
* F Duntilian, to be gained by writing on: 
« things, which, however neceſſary, have little 
ſplendor or ſhnew. The height of a building at- 
tracts the eye, but the foundations lie without re- 
« gard.. Yet ſince there is not any way to the * ; 
« of ſcience, : but from the loweſt parts, I ſhall. 
think nothing unconneRted with the art of ora 
tory, which he that Wants cannot be an orator.” 


CoNFIRMED and animated by this illuſtrious 
precedent, I ſhall continue my inquiries into Mil- 
2 ag of verſthcation. . 2 r 

e employment may appear, of analyſing lines in- 
to File, and whatens ridicule may be incurred' 
by a ſolemn deliberation updn accents and pauſes, it 
is certain that without this petty knowledge no man 
can be a poet; and that from the proper diſpoſition 
of angle ounds reſults that harmony that adds force 
to reaſon, and gives grace to ſublimity; that ſhackles: 
attention, and governs paſſions. . 


Tur verſe may be melodious'and'pleaſing, it 
is neceſſary, not only that the words be ſo rang; L 
a that the accent may e proper place, but 


if 
it. 
*s | 
| 


and the other; this is 1 more ible 
6k TY HD) 
ly conjoined, — by conſequence, the fow of 
e verſe 1 is longer interrupted. | 
IT is. ronounced b 9 
2e almoſt aly arſh.” 52 Noe of wo Nennt 
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that the Fables themſelves be fo choſen as to flow 
Enoofhl into one another. This is to be effected 


0 — Emile of võwels and conſonants, 


Neale mute eanſopants wich 
= — 4. 1 The Be Ws brew au wh be. 
obſerved, that Ki 1 e — twa con- 


ſonants without the intervention of a „ or 
without ſome emiſſion of the breath between one 


to tly true uſe mg; 
ae i par Ges, 175 1 
ur 5 olyll: 1 of ak on 'a 
contraction, c mo * * 7 
vi ann e ee 


Let, dice, KE . E . 


Tu difference of aN 12323 
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Rent, ly-conce! eyed by attendin N Rao: 
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flow'ts albft in 11 8 
19 5 the tx Ka S thro! EL of den 


E 7 amber 
ee n 28 cage 


Bind their reſplendent. locks in mor 2 d 4 with IF bmi 


Tu ſame — toc — 1. 0 to be made 
tween: the fourt 1X! the al es of thi 
1 . 


be e es 
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Crocus, and byacinth, with rich inlay _ 0 
Broider# the prod, mere cou than with one, 


Here in cloſe receſs,  — | 
With flow'rs, garlands, and ſweet-ſmelling berbs,, 
Eſpouſed Eve firſt deek'd her nuptial bed © 
And heav'nly choirs the hymenean” ſung... © 


MILTON, whoſe ear had beer aceuffomed, 
not only to the muſick of the antient tongues, which 
however vitiated by our pronunciation, excel all 
that are now in uſe, but to the ſoftnefs of the Ha- 
lan, the moſt melliſtuous of all modern poetry, 
feems fully convinced of the unfitneſs of our lan- 
. 

ea an opportunity ng in a ſo 
word to his aſſiſtanee; for this Neg; why and I be- 
leve for this only, he ſometimes indulges himfelf” 
in a long ſeries on = names, and introduces. 
them where they add little but muſick to his poem. 


l The richer ſeat 
Of Atabalipa; and yet unſpoird © 
Guiana, whoſe great city Gerzon's ſons 


The Moon The Tuſcan artiſt views 
At evening, from the top of Feſole 
Or in Faldarns; to deſcry new lands.—— 


Hz has indeed been more attentive to his fylla - 
dles than to his. aceents, and dves not often offend 
by colliſions of conſonants, or openings of vowels: 
upon each other, at Jeaft not more often than other 
writers who have had Teſs important or complicated 
lubzects to take off. their care from the cadence of 


16 Tu 
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Tx t peculiarity of Milton's verſiſication 
art} that of later poets,/ is the eliſion of 
one vowel before another, or the ſuppreſſion of the 


. Laſt ſyllable of a word ending with a vowel, when 
a vowel begins the following word. As _ 


* 5 | % g K nowtled welt OI. - | 
"48 9898 elſe with ſurfeit, and ſoon turns 
Viſdom to folly, as nouriſhment to wind. 


Tus licence, though now diſuſed in Eng poe- 
try, was practiſed by our old writers, and is al- 
lowed in many other es antient and modern, 
and therefore the criticks on Paradi/c 13 7 have, 
without much deliberation,. commended Milion for 
continuing. it.. But one language cannot commu- 
nicate its rules to another. We have already tried 
and rejected the hexameter of the antients, the 
double cloſe of the Naliant, and the alexandrine of 
abt py _ the . of vowels, . 

a it may ſeem to other nations, may be v 
_unſuitable to the genius of the Engliſb tongue. ew 


Tux Rx is reaſon to believe that we have negli- 
gently loft part of our vowels, and that the ſilent 4 
* which our anceſtors added to moſt of our monoſyl- 
- Fables, was once vocal. By. this detruncation of 
our ſyllables, our language is overſtocked with con- 
ſonants, it is more neceſſary to add vowels to 
— beginning of. words, than to cut them off from 


MILTON therefore ſeems. to have ſomewhat 
miſtaken the nature of our Ianguage, of which the 
chief defect is ruggedneſs and aſperity, and has left 
our harſh cadences pet harſher; But his eliſions are 
not all equally to be cenſured; in ſome ſyllables 


they may be allowed. and perhaps in a few may 
Be aft By imitated. The abſc: n of a. yowel is 
_ - undoubtedly vicious when. it. is ſtrongly cs 


1 
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and makes, with its aſſociate conſonant, a full and 
audible ſyllable. ALLY 


Weinen nme 


_ Whos he giv CS. %F 
Spiritual, may to 6 pureſt ſpirits be found | 
No ingrateful food, and food alike theſe . 


| Intelligential ſubſtances require, 


ere on and of delicious taſte. 


Evening now approach'd, 
For we have alſo our evening and our morn. 


Of gueſts he makes them ſlaves; 
Inholpitabh, and kills their, infant * 


And vital Virtue 1 W f 
Thr oughout the flui maſs —— 7 7 4. 


God made har of choice hib own, and of bis 
To ſerve. him. „ 3-73 Yo: Fr. bow 


1 —— Heſperian fables true, 
me, here uſe a 


T BELIEVE every: gh pal agree at in all 
thoſe paſſages, 3 N y in all, the muſick 
e 


is injured; and in fome meaning. obſcured, 


There are = lines in which the vowel is cut off, 1 

but it is fo faintly pronounced in common ſpeech, 
- that the leſs of 4 in poetry is ſcarcely perceived 
and therefore ſuch- compliance with che meaſure: 


may be allowed. 


Niture breeds: 8 


Perverſe, all * all a work NI 


Abominadl/e, inutterable ; an 
Toy ladies ot Roy 3 


From che more w 


— 


„„ be RAM ALTER. 
Ipenetrabla, impabd with circling fire, 


To none communicable in earth or heaw n. Weg 


YET vl theſe contractious encreaſe the rough» 
neſs of a nge des too 4 a 1 and ans Mough 
in long poems they "ak e it 


never can be 1 oy N | 
MILTQN fr. niently uſes in bis 1 * 
undant line of eleven 1 


hypermetrital'or fe 
© Thus men befall””” 
Him who to worth in woman nes 5 
Lets her will rule. 45 1 * is! 4% 


* % 


1 alſo erꝰd i in over-· much Megs 


* 
"8 


ow 4 


4 


VrRSTSof this kind occur almoſt in every page; 
but though they are not COR or di nant, 
they t not to be admitted into heroick poetry, 
| fince the narrow limits of our langua ow us. 
no other diſtinction of epick and tragick meaſures, 
than is afforded | bythe liberty of changing ; at, will 

* the terminations of the dramatick lines, and bring- 

= "them by that relaxation of N rigour near- 
ee * 4 


1 iter 2 . n . 
bab. 89. Tvizipar, Jan. 22, 1751. 
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13 we eee forgave | 


19 . nee f 
being a favourer of idleneſs or libertiniſm. 


has: aduanced that toc bogey, 5 
kee f of his time wi 
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ſome of it to paſs in trifles. Et beyond the the 
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2 Wa wc om There is, 8 n 
Wei ſcovering that this 3 | 
iency may. 2 . elleo- 
wers, of ice, of or the conve- 

wr * ee N 1 . it likewiſe 


appens that the are not the 
fo 1 proſecutors = 1090 any impoſe 


upon the world, ING an 
a pearange of fon ſevere and exemplary dill — 
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cure from detection, an 
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themſelves with momentary deviations, turn aſide to 
pluck every flower, and repoſe in every ſnade. 


THERE is nothing more fatal toa man WARY 
ſineſs is to think, than to have learned' the art. of 
regaling his mind with thoſe gratifications. 
Other vices or follies are reſtrained N reform 
ed by admonition, or rejected by the conviction 
which the jos mg of our conduct with that of. 
others, may in time produce. But this big riot 
of the mind, this ſecret — ty of being, is fe- 

ſs of reproach. 

dreamer retires to his. apartments, ſhuts out * 2 
cares and interruptions of mankind, and abandons. 
himſelf to his own mg ; new worlds riſe up be- 
fore him, one i Howed by another, and a 
Tong ſucceſfion of clights dances round him. He 
s at laſt called _— to life by nature, or by cuſtom, 
and enters ſh into ſociety; becauſe he cannot 
model it to his own will.. He returns from his idle: 
excurfions with the aſperity, though not with the 
\ kriowledge, of a ftudent, and haſtens again to 4 
fame felicity with the eagerneſs of a man bent u 

the advancement. of ſome favourite ſcience. 5 
infatuation ſtrengthens by* degrees, and, like the 
Sexe of 8 weakens his powers, without r= {| 


men NO 


Trha pens, indeed, that theſe 1 of learn 
ing are 1 time detected, and convinced by diſgrace 
and diſappointment” of the difference between the 
labour of thought, and the ſport of muſing. But 
this diſcovery is often not made till it is too late to 
recover the time that has been. fooled away. A 
thouſand accidents bas indeed, awaken 8 to 
_ more early ſenſe eir danger and their ſhame.. 
But they who are convinced of the neceſſity of 
breaking from this habitual drowſineſs, too often re- 
2 in Wore their reſolution; for. theſe ideal ſe- 


. 


7 "ORE 
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ducers are always near, and neither any particula- 
rity of time nor place is neceſſary to their influence; 
they invade the ſoul without warning, and have 
often charmed down reſiſtance before their ap- 
proach is perceived or ſuſpecte. 


Tus captivity, however, it is neceſſary for every 
man to break, who has any deſire to be wiſe or 
uſeful, to paſs his life with the eſteem of others, or 
to look back with ſatis faction from his old age upon 
his earlier years. In order to regain liberty, he 
muſt find the means of flying from himſelf; he muſt, 
in oppoſition to the Stoicꝭ precept, teach his deſires 
to fix upon external things; he muſt adopt the joys 
and the pains of others, and excite in his mind the 
want of ſocial pleaſures and amicable communica- 
tion. ALL £3 * 2 * 15 * rr ; * ; 

Ir is, perhaps, not impoſſible to promote the cure 
of this mental malady, cats application to ſome 
new ſtudy, which may pour in freſh ideas, and 
keep curiolity in perpetual motion. But ſtudy re- 
quires ſolitude, and ſolitude is a ſtate 3 
to thoſe who are too much accuſtomed to ſinł into 
themſelves, || Active employment, or publick plea- 
ſure, is generally a neceſliry part of this-intel- 
lectual regimen, without Which, though ſome” re- 
miſſion may be obtained, a complete cure will 


ſcarcely be effected. 


- Tris is a formidable and obſtinate diſeaſe of 
the intellect, of which, when jt has once become 
radicated by time, the remedy is one of the hardeſt 
taſks of reaſon and of virtue. Its ſlighteſt attacks, 
therefore, ſhould be watchfully oppoſed; and he 
that finds the frigid and narcotick infection begin- 
ning to ſeize him, ſhould turn his whole attention 
againſt it, and check it at the firſt diſcovery by 
proper counteraction. 10 tr 
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e formed, when hap- 
r 2 are thus formidably invaded, is, 

of life be ſpent in a ſtate of neutrality 

but ſome pleaſure be fount 


FX br every moment that is not devoted to labour; 


and that, whenever the neceſſary buſineſs of life 


grows irkſome or diſguſting, an immediate tranſi- 
Von de made to diverion and gaiety, of Wo 


\Arvzr the ene the health of thebody 


. Fequires, and which have themſelves a natural ten- 


denay to actuate and invigorate the mind, the moſt 


Xligible amuſement of a rational being ſeems to be 


that interchange of thoughts . 
Atree and eaſy . 
— — -by —4 — 
lence; where every man ſpeaks with no other re- 


ſtraint than unwillingneſs to 2 and hears 


er other dipoltion than deine toe phaſe. 


Turn F 
and the only choice that nature offers ere trifle 


in company or alone. To join profit with 


das been an old precept among men who . had 


that our amuſements ſhould not terminate w 

in the preſent moment, but contribute more or 

to future advantage. He that amuſes himſelf among 
well choſen companions, can ſearcely fail to re- 
ceive, from the moſt careleſs and 4 mer- 
riment which virtue can allow, ſome uſeful hints; 
mor can converſe on the moſt familiar topieks, wi 
out ſore | caſual information. "The looſe . 


very different conceptions of proſit. All ate wholy 
| 


of thoughtleſs wit may give new light ye mind, 
and the gay contention for "para 


| ee eee 


** Tur is che time i in en thoſe cen Git 
give happineſs or conſolation, relief or ſecurity, are 
r formed. A wiſe and good man is oY. 
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ſo amiable as in his and familiar inter- 
vals. Heroick . — ity, or p ad recs diſcover 
ries, . may compel 2 1 but love 
alwa 5 UDPNES {0 b kind 9 or v 


uall IS ON that 1. 
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awe and ſolicitude, invites the 1e model to —— — 
and exalts the timorous to confidence. This eaſy 


- is certain to pleaſe, whatever, he 2 Were, 
ody 70 him that exerts it + if our 1 
ten- from their elevation, we love them 
yoſt diſtance at which Ye are placed below them; an 
o be inferiors, from w ham we can rexel aſting 
d in advantage, will lined 2 our eons — 
a WM their Grightlin mic contributes ie c 
o- pleaſure. 
1 
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. tude of particulars under general heads, and lay 
_down'rules of extenfive comprehenſion, is to com- 
mon underſtandings of little uſe. They who un- 
dertake theſe ſubjects are therefore always in dan- 
ger, as one or other inconvenience ariſes to their 
imagination, of frighting us with rugged ſcience, 
or amuſing us with empty found. © © 

| In criticiſing the work of Milton, there is, in- 
deed, opportunity to interſperſe paſſages that can 
hardly fail to relieve the languors of attention; and 
ſince, in examining the variety and choice of the 
pauſes with which he has diverſified his numbers, it 
will be neceſſary to. exhibit the lines in which th 

are to be found, perhaps the remarks may be w 

compenſated by the examples, and the irkſomeneſs 
of grammatical diſquiſitions ſomewhat alleviated, 


- MiLTon formed his ſcheme. of verſification by 

the poets of Greece and Rome, whom he propoſed to 
_ Himſelf for his models fo far as the difference of 
his language from theirs would permit the imitation. 
There are indeed many inconveniencies inſeparable 
from our heroick meafzre compared with that of 
Homer and Virgil; inconveniencies, which it is no 
reproach to Ake, not to have overcome, becauſe 
they are in their on nature inſuperable; but 
againſt which he has ſtruggled with ſo much art 
and diligence, that he may at leaſt be ſaid to have 


Tux hexameter of the ancients may be conſi- 
dered as conſiſting of fifteen ſyllables, ſo melodi- 
ouſly diſpoſed, that, as every one knows who has 
examined the poetical authors, _ pleaſing and ſo- 
norous lyfick meaſures are formed from the frag- 
ments of the heroick. It is, indeed, ſcarce poſſible 
to break them in ſuch a manner but that zyvenzas 
i 


4 


ways 


ecti membra poetæ, ſome harmony will ſtill 
remain, and the due proportions of ſound will al- 
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ways be diſcovered. This meaſure therefore al- 


lowed great variety of pauſes, and great liberties, 
of pd. one verſe with another, becauſe 


wherever the line was interrupted, either part ſingly 


was muſical. But the ancients ſeem to have con- 
fined this privilege to hexameters ; for in their other 
meaſures, though longer than the Ezgih heroick, 
thoſe who wrote after the reſinements of verſifica- 
tion venture ſo ſeldom to change their pauſes, that 
ſuppoſed rather a compli- 
ance with neceflity than the choice of judgment. 


M1LToON was conſtrained within the narrow li- 
a of a meaſure - * 1 — the ut- 
moſt perfection; the ſingle parts, therefore, into 
which it was to be ſometimes broken N 
were in danger of loſing the very form of verſe. 
This has, perhaps, notwithſtanding all his care, 
ſometimes happened. 1 111: 


As harmony is the end of poetical meaſures, no 
part of a verſe ought to be fo ſeparated from the 
reſt as not to remain {till more harmonious than 
proſe, or to ſhew, by the diſpoſition of the tones, 
that it is part of a verſe. This rule in the old hexa- 
meter might be eaſily obſerved, but in Engh/h will 
very frequently be in danger of violation; for the 
order — regularity of accents cannot well be per- 
ceived in a ſucceſſion of fewer than three ſyllables, 
which will conhne the Engliſß poet to only five 
pauſes; it being ſuppoſed, that, when he connects 
one line with another, he ſhould never make a full 
pauſe at leſs diſtance than that of three ſyllables 
from the beginning or end of a verſe. 


Tar this rule ſhould be univerſally and indif- 
penſably eſtabliſhed, perhaps cannot be granted; 


ſomething may be allowed to variety, and fomething 
the adaptation ofthe numbers to the füge bu 
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* Tivs when a ſmgle ſyllable is cit off hi ts 
 _ reſt; it muſkeither be united to the line wich which 


the ſenſe connects! it, or be ſounide#alorie; If it be 

united to the other Ine, it corrupts its harffony; 

if digjoirted” it muſt ſtand alone, and with regard to 

mah be rfluous'; for there is no hatinony in 

can Sek becauſe it has no poder. to an- 
er. 12 


e 


| | Hyworions auſter talk,- 
| Pers as impure what delares 
ure; ing, 06 impure Wher {29 leaves free to all. 


ne two ſyllables likewiſe are abſcinded from 
the reſt, they evidently want ſome aſſociate ſounds 
to make them harmonious. *f 2-162 


> | Eye | 


| more wakeful than to Ass 
Charm d with arcadian pipe, the ral reed 
Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. unter 
To re- ſalute the world witli ſacred light” 
TLeutothea wax d. 


He ended, and the ſun-gave re fi znab high 
l To the bright miniſter that Ewa * lle. 


Ntf in his eat the giortoue lan as "OY 
Regent of day 290 95 ri” Rortron round 
Tete with bright rays; Jem ts un 
* His: —_ uu La H high road; h- 


Dawn, —_ the py before him-danc 'd,. 
Shedding fweer nfftuence; ay 4s 


Pur farts defe@'s' perevivel” fir - di tas I 
3X Ine; where wie paufe ir ut WE eon Nn from 
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of that wild rout that cls 5 Thratian bard 
In Rhode; where woeds and rocks had ears 
Fo rapture, till the ſavage elamour drown'd 
Both harp and voice; nor could the muſe defend 


Her Jen. 80 fail not thou, who thee implores, 


Warn the poudb alte che third llable or 
thy ſeventh, the lies crow r 24 but 

he third and ſeventh afe weak ſyllables, chi che pe- 
dle leaves the ear unſatisfied, and in expectation of 


men, of the verſe. 


He with his horrid erew, 
Lay quia; rolling in the fiery gu "RR" 
Confounded thoug h immortal. But his doom 
Reſerv'd him to 9, chem op for no ought / 
Both of loſt happineſs and laffing pain | 
FTorments him. 


God, with en! W 
Thither will ſend his winged: meſſengers 
On errands of ſupernal grace. So TO 

The glorious train aſcending. 


Ir may be, Think, eſtabliſhed as 2 rule, that'a 
pauſe which' concludes a. perigg ould be made for 
the moſt part upon a ſtrong bes as the fourth - 
and ſixth; but thoſe pauſes which only ſuſpend the 
ſenſe may ' be placed upon. the 2 hus the 
reſt in the third line of H che firſt paſſage ſatisſies the- 
ear better than in the urth, and the 6 clo of — 


ſecond quotation, better than, of the third. 

The evil ſonn whe 
Draw back, redounded (as a flood) on ee x} 
From whom it * to mix 
With Bbleſſedneſs. 28 


har ve 147 45 £45 095 t fl 

Lop overgrown or "prot | 
One nighi or tiws- Ie i 4 

Tending to wild. 7 | 


| 
N 


— my — — 
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7 


The paths and bow rs doubt not bt our in 


hands 
Will keep from Wie with 3 2s wide 
As e need walk, till younger hands ere e long: 
J | US, | 


Tus reſt i in the fifth place has the 3 incon- 


venience as in the ſeventh and thirds; that the ty- 
lable is weak. 
'Beaſt now with beaſt gan war, and fowl with 


fowl; 
And fiſh with fiſh, to the herb all leaving, 7 
Devour d each other : Nor ſtood much in awe 


Of man, but fled him, or with men 
Glar'd on him paſsing. - | f 


ur n nobleſt and moſt mnajeftick paules which our 


verſiſication admits, are upon the fourth and ſixth 
| ſyllables, which are both ſtrongly ſounded in a pure 


and regular verſe, and at either of which the line 
is ſo divided, that both members can of har- 
mony. | 

But now at laſt ER ſacred itflcente | g 

Of light appears, and from the walls of heav'n 
S 2 Be the boſom of dim night 

A glimmering dawn : here nature firſt begins 

Her fartheſt verge, and chaos to retire. | 


Bur far above all others, if J can fe my weil 
own ear, is the reſt upon the 
which taking in a complete. compaſs of | bund, 115 
— ſufficient to conſtitute one of our 
fares. makes a full and ſolemn cloſe. Some -J 
ſages which conclude. at this ſtop, I could never 


read without ſome ſtrong. ae of delight or 


admiration. 


Before the hills appear d, or cxunteiny wake of | 
N They with the 9 wiſdom didſt converſe, 


Wiſdom thy ſiſter; and with W. ove p 


03 45 


11 
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— 
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In preſence of the almigh father leas d 8 
Wich thy celeſtial ſong. 4 n EINE WY 


Or other worlds they ſeem'd, or — 7 wag 
Like thoſe Heſperian gardens fam'd of old, 
Fortunate fields, and Ber wn and flow ry vales, 


Thrice happy iſles | t who dwelt happy there, 
He ſtaid not to inguire. Mel vr er 
He ble == 
His 80 heard in Oreb ſince, verkape 082 
When Gop deſcended; and, rr the once A1 
To ſound at general doom. 


Ir the poetry of Milton be eee with a 
to the pauſes and flow of his verſes into each other, 


it will appear, that he has performed all that our 


language would admit; and” the compariſon of his 
numbers with thoſe who have cultivated the fame 
manner of writing, will ſhow that he excelled as 
much in the lower as the higher parts of his art, 
and that his ſkill in harmony was not leſs than his 
invention or his learning. 


e e. er % ð,“Te 


NUMB. 91. TozsDaY, January 29, Nein, tb 
wt; 
Duleis inexperti cultura potentts amici, nity | 
Expertus metuit. © "oe 5 R, 


To court the great ones, and to ſooth their pride, 

Seems a ſweet taſk to thoſe that never trie 

But thoſe that have, know well that danger's near. 
CREE CH. 


TJ HE Seitnces having long ſen their votaries 
labouring for the benefit of mankind without” 
reward, put up their petition bo piter for a more 
equitable diſtribution of riches an honours. J. iter 
was moved at their complaints, and touched 7 the 
approachin miſeries of men, whom the SCIENCES, 
wearied with perpetual ingratitude, were now threat- 

Vor. II. K ening 
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to hunt their p 
paws of animals ſtronger and fiercer than themſelves, 


1 „ 


ening to ſorſake, and who would have been reduced by 
their departure to feed in dens upon the maſt of trees, 
wy in defarts, and to periſh under the 


6 ASVYNODof the celeſtials was therefore convened, 


in which it was reſolved, that PATRONAGE ſhould 


deſcend to the aſſiſtance of the SciENcES. PA- 


: 


TRONAGE' was the daughter of ASTREA, by'a 
mortal father, and had been educated in the ſchool 


of TxuTH, by the Goddeſſes, whom ſhe was now 


appointed to protect. She had from her mother 
that dignity of aſpect, which ſtruck terror into falſe 
merit, and from her miſtreſs that reſerve, which 
made her only acceſſible to thoſe whom the Scikx- 


CES. brought into her preſence. 


Sk came down, with the general acclamation of 
all the powers that . Hop danced 
before her, and LIBERALITY ſtood at her fide, 
ready to ſcatter by her direction the gifts which 
ForRTUNE, who followed her, was commanded to 
ſupply. As ſhe advanced towards Parnaſſus, the 


cloud which had long hung over it, was imme- 


diately diſpelled. The ſhades, before withered with 
drought, ſpread their original verdure, and the 
flowers that had languiſhed with chilneſs brightened 
their colours, and invigorated their ſcents ; the Mu- 
ſes tuned their harps and exerted their voices; and 


all the concert of nature welcomed her arrival. 


On Parnaſſus ſhe fixed her reſidence, in a palace 
raiſed by the SCIENCEs, and adorned with what- 
ever could delight the eye, elevate the imagination, 
or enlarge the ee. Here ſhe diſperſed 
the gifts of FORTUNE, with the impartiality of US- 
TICE, and the diſcernment of TRUTH. Her gate 


| Rood always open, and HoPE fat at the portal, in- 


Viting to entrance all whom the Sc1eENCEs numbered 


in their train, The court was therefore thronges 
8 vs 
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with innumerable multitudes, of whom, though 
many returned diſappoĩnted, ſeldom any had confi- 
dence to complain 3 for PATRONAGE was known 
to neglect few, but for want of the due claims to 
her regard. Thoſe, therefore, - who had ſolicited 
her favour without 8 withdrew from 
publick notice, and either diverted their attention 
to meaner employments, or endeavoured to ſupply” 
their deficiencies by cloſer application. "Je! 3 


Id time, however, the number of thoſe who had 
miſcarried in their pretenſions grew ſo great, that 
they became leſs aſhamed of their repulſes; and in- 
ſtead of hiding their diſgrace in retirement, began 
to beſiege the gates of the palace, and obſtruct the 
entrance of ſuch as they thought likely to be more: 
careſſed. The deciſions of PATRON AGE, who was 
but half a Goddeſs, had been ſometimes erroneous ; 
and though ſhe always made haſte to rectify her mi- 
ſtakes, a few inſtances of her fallibility encouraged 
every one to appeal from her judgment to his'own- 
and that of his companions, who were ü cranes 
to clamour in the common cauſe, and elate each 
other with reciprocal applauſe. | „54 


Hor E was a ſteady friend to the diſappointed, 
and IMPUDENCE incited them to —— 
invitation, and lay their claim again before Pa- 
TRONAGE. | They were again, for the moſt part, 
ſent back with ignominy, but found Horx not alie- 
nated, and IMPUDENCE' more reſolutely zealous; 
they therefore contrived new expedients, and hoped 
at laſt to prevail by their multitudes which were 
always increaſing, and their perſeverance which 
Hoes and IMPUDENCE forbad them to relax. 


| PATRONAGE having hem: long a ſtranger to the 

heavenly aſſemblies, began to degenerate towards 

terreſtrial nature, * the precepts of Jus ri oy 
2 an 
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and TRUTH. Inſtead of confining her friendſhip 
to the SCIENCES, ſhe ſuffered herſelf, by. little and 
little, to contract an acquaintance with PRIDE, the 
fon of FaLsHooD, by whoſe embraces ſhe had two 
daughters, FLATTERY and CAr RICE. FLaT- 
ERV was nurſed by LIBERALITY, 'and'CapRicg 
by FoxTuNnE, without any aſſiſtance from the leſ- 
ſong bf the ScrEncss. ess het 


PATRONAGE * openly to adopt the ſenti- 
ments and imitate the manners of her huſband, b 
whoſe, opinion ſhe now directed her deciſions wi 


very little heed to —— of "TRUTH; and, as 
her daughters contin 


ly gained upon her affections, 
the Scikxcks loſt their influence, till none found 
much reaſon to boaſt of their reception, but thoſe 


whom Car RICE or FLAT TER Y conducted to her 


throne. | 


Tur throngs who had ſo long waited, and 


often been diſmiſſed for want of recommendation 
from the Scixxcks, were delighted to ſee the 
power of thoſe rigorous Goddeſſes tending to its 


extinction. Their 1 now renewed their 
0 


encouragements. PE ſmiled at_the approach of 


_ CaPRICE, and IMPUDENCE was always at hand 


to introduce her clients to FLATTERY. 


+ PATRONAGE had now learned to procure herſelf 
reverence by ceremonies and formalities,” and in- 


- ſtead of admitting her petitioners to an immediate 


audience, ord the antechamber to be erected, 
called among mortals, the Hall of Expefation. Into 


this hall the entrance was eaſy to thoſe whom Im- 


PUDENCE had conſigned to FLATTERY,. and it 
was therefore crouded with a promiſcuous throng, 


aſſembled from every corner of the earth, prefſin 


forward with the utmoſt eagerneſs of defire, 


_ agitated with all the anxieties of competition. 


THEY 
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THEY entered this general receptacle with ar- 
dour and alacrity, and made no doubt of ſpeedy ac- 
ceſs, under the conduct of FLATTERY, to the pre- 
ſence of PAT RON AGE. But it generally happened 
that they were here left to their deſtiny, for the in- 
ner doors were committed to CAPRICE, who open- 
ed and ſhut them, as it ſeemed, by chance, and re- 
jected or admitted without any ſettled rule of diſtinc- 
tion. In the mean time, the miſerable attendants 
were left to wear out their lives in alternate exulta- 
tion and dejection, delivered up to the ſport of 
SUusPICION, who was always whiſpering into their 
ear deſigns againſt them which were never formen, 
and of Riers, who diligently pointed out the good 
fortune of one or other of their competitors, 1N- 
FAMY flew round the hall, and ſcattered mildewa 
from her wings, with which every one was ſtained. ; 
REFUTATION followed her with flower flight, and 
endeavoured to hide the blemiſhes with paint, whici 
was immediately bruſhed away, or ſeparated of itſelt, 
and left the ſtains more viſible ; nor were the ſpots 
of INFAMY ever effaced, but with limpid water ef- 
fuſed by the hand of Time from a well which ſprung . 
up beneath the throne of TRUTH. Bon 


IT frequently happened that Scixxck, unwilling 
to loſe the ancient prerogative of recommending to 
PATRONAGE, would lead her. followers into the 
Hall of Expe#ation ; but they were ſoon diſcoura- 

ged from attending, for not only Envy and Sus- 
'PICION inceflantly tormented them, but Imeu- 
.DENCE conſidered them as intruders, and incited 

Inramy to blacken them. They therefore quick- 
ly retired, but. ſeldom without ſome ſpots which 
they could ſcarcely waſh away, and which ſhewed 
that they had once waited in the Hall of Expectation. 


THE reſt continued to expect the happy moment, 
at which CAPRICE ſhould beckon them to approach; 
and endeavoured to propitiate her not with Homerical 

' ZW harmony, 
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harmony, the re ntation of great actions, or 
the recital of noble ſentiments, but with ſoft and vo- 
Japtuous melody, intermingled with the praiſes of 
PATRONAGE and PRTDE, by whom they were 
heard at once with plralure : g contempt. * 


8 87 . 
Kenn 535 ac, 


| Sour were indeed admitted. by Pug when 
= leaſt Ns it, and heaped by PATRONAGE 
ts of FORTUNE, but they were 
War; . — ained to her foot-ſtool,, and condemned 
to regulate their lives by her glances and her nods; 
they feemed proud of their manacles, and ſeldom 
ee any drudgery, however ſervile, or any 
7 however contemptuous; yet they were 
n, notwithſtanding their obedience, ſeized on 
; 1 ſudden by CAPRIEE, diveſted of their ornaments, 
And thruſt ack into the Hall of Expeftation. ; 


WV Aen. they wingled agtin wich che tumule, and 
Nr cept a few hom had taught to 
fk app ineſs in the regions of liberty, continued 

— and days, and years, courting th 

File o. of CAPRICE by the arts of FLATTERY; ti 

at length new crouds reſſed in upon them, and 

drove them forth at different outlets ittto the habi- 
tations of Disk As E, and Same; and PovERTV, 

and Drsr Alx, where ht Ker the reſt of their 
© Hyes in narratives of protnifes and breaches of faith, 


"of joys and fortows, of hopes and'difappointments 


e Ti 


0 A Scinders, ide vihbuland an v6- 
_ Hired from the palace of PATRON AGE;' and having 
long wandered over the world in grief and diftreſs, 
*. were led at Taft to the cottage of INDEPENDANCE, 
the daughter of FokTrTVDE ; where they were 
taught by PRUDENCE and PARSIMONY to t 


themſelves 1 in ani and quiet. 6 


* 
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** Nuns. 92 $aqonpAr, Feb. * 151. * 
5 of | Jam nunc minaci mme COMMUN "Rach rr 4 
ere Perftringis aures, jam litui flrepunts Hon. 


4h LO i. Pe. 


Lo! now the clarion's voice 1 heary -/ 
Its threatning murmurs pierce mine ear; 


we know not why, and in our approbation of which- 
we can juſtify ourſelves only by the concurrence of 
numbers, without much power of enforcing our 
opinion upon others by any argument, but example 
and authority. It is, indeed, ſo little ſubject to tlie - 
examinations of. reaſon, that Paſchal fippoſes it to 
end where . and maintains, 
that without . incongruity 1 * 


en 1 N Nn 0 


en | And in thy lines with brazen breath | | 
5 E. trumpet ſounds the: charge of. death... /Fuaxens. 
ed TT Meme that the idea of beauty 
Ss; 1. is vague and undefined, different 55 different 
wil minds, — diverſihed by time or 8 It has been 
2 a term hitherto uſed to e that which pleaſes us 
n 

Sz 


of ul, perks Pa DE is, 1 however, ja 22 0 
apparent that this quality is mere dy. re 2 6 nd 
comparative; that we pronounce things beautiful, 
becauſe they have ſomething, which we agree, for 
| whatever reaſon, to call e in a 5 cater hs vl 
| than we have been accuſt her 
things of the ſame kind; w_ 9.0 'we Hande the 
epithet. as our knowledge increaſes,, and; appropriate 
it to higher excellence, When | igher + age 
comes within our view. bas fig ain as 59 EOS. ct 


a EU Moch 


n eee 7 ONS + 
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Muck of the beauty of writing is of this kind; 
and therefore Boileau juſtly remarks, that the books 
which have ſtood the teſt of time, and been admired 
through all the changes which the mind of man has 
_ Juffered from the various revolutions of knowledge, 
and the prevalence of contrary cuſtoms, have a 
better claim to our regard than any modern can 
boaſt, becauſe the long continuance of their repu- 
tation proves that they are adequate to our facul- 
ties, and agreeable to nature... . 
. TT is, however, the taſk of criticiſm to eſtabliſh 
principles; to improve opinion into knowledge; 
and to diltinguiſh thoſe means of pleaſing which de- 
1 upon known cauſes and rational deduction, 
rom the nameleſs and inexplicable elegancies which 

appeal wholly to the fancy, from which we feel 
delight, but know not how they produce it, and 
which may well be termed the enchantreſſes of the 
ſoul. - Criticiſm reduces thoſe regions of literature 
under the dominion of ſcience, which have hitherto 
known only the anarchy of | pd the caprices _ 
of fancy, and the tyranny of preſcription. _ 


- 
ft 


— 


+ THERE is nothing in the art of verſifying fo 
much expoſed to the power of imagination as the 

- "accommodation of the found to the ſenſe, or the re- 
preſentation of particular images, by the flow of the 
'verſe in which they are expreſſed. Eyery ſtudent 
has innumerable paſſages, in which he, and per- 
haps he alone, diſcovers ſuch reſemblances ; and 
ſince the attention of the preſent race of poetical 
readers ſeems particularly turned upon this ſpecies 
of elegance, I ſhall endeavour to examine how 
much theſe conformities have been obſerved by the 

| 95 or directed by the criticks, how far they can 
be eſtabliſhed upon nature and reaſon, and on what 

occalions they e been practiſed by Milton. 


: HOMER, 


4 
* 


1 ; - 
= WH 
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ks HO ME R, the father of all poetical-beauty, has 
ed been articularly celebrated by Dionyſius of Hali- 
as carnaſſus, as be 2 by all the poets, exhibited the 
e, greateſ} vari or —— are, ſays he, in- 
a numerable for Xp in WL ich len time, 22 
in body, extremity of paſſions: ha 2 cp gh 
1 in which, on the contrary, breuity, Ipecd, and eager- 
L neſs, are evidently marked. out by t 1 found, of the / 


lables. Thus tho anguiſh and ate: with which > 
the blind Polypheme She out with:his hands the en- 


h trance of his cave, are perceived in Wy nes tbe ; 
$ . verſes which deſcribe it. . rin: 
= \ 148 81 | N 
bs Kh Mod 7) cow irc, x1; bag 
1 Xeogi nNo@bur. — „ A ron! 
Mean time the cyclop ragin od with his 3 1 6 . 
Spreads his Ou arms, ſearches round and round. 
; f Pork. 
3 Ta ctiddethen procecdeto Gay has the ef. 
3 ' forts of Achilles rugaling i in his armour againſt the 


current of a river, ſometimes reſiſting and ſome- 
times yielding, may be perceived in the eliſions of 
the 0 ables, the ſlow ſucceſſion of the — and 


the ength of the conſonants. | 
duo I” Axia zuxs wer irate EY 23914 
*N9z 3 i 08ax5 INE en 22 Is 8 
Eort ruęlt ac hai. DAU r | 


So oft the ſurge, in watry mountains pla 5 

Beats on his back, or burſts upon his head. F . 

Vet dauntleſs till the adverſe flood he r 
| And ſtill indignant bounds above the waves 15 50 

\ Tir'd by the tides, his knees relax with toil z 16.6% 

Waſh'd row beneath him, ſlides the PP l. 

vors. 


WEN Homer deſcribes the cruſh of men daſhed 

Wi a rock, he collects the.moſt en and 
ſounds, 

K 5 To 


| a 
„ + SA thi * 
= 


' 
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. Ev & uo fg Has, 1 BYE 
Ku bn N ipripados Naht git, Jen's N vt 
— bloody hand 
 Snatch'd two, \unbappy } of my martial band, 
And daſh'd like dogs againſt the ſtony floor: = 
* The pavement ſwims with brains and mingled gore, 


And hen he would place before the eyes ſomething 

dreadful and agrees Sora makes choice of the 
| ſtrongeſt vowels, and the letters of moſt difficult 
_ utterance, N W. | $4 . N 1 


T7 F in} reo Boovgoms iche... 
Tremendous Gorgoe frown'd upon its field, - - 
And circling terrors fill'd th? expreſſive ſhield, ,; Poex, 


Many other examples Dionyſus produces; but 
" theſe will ſufficient! „ that either he was fan- 
eiful, or we have loſt the genuine pronunciation; 
for I know not whether in any one of theſe inſtan- 
ces ſuch ſimilitude can be diſcovered. It ſeems, in- 
deed, probable, that the veneration with which 
Homer was read, produced many ſuppoſititious 
beauties; for though it is certain, that the ſound 
of many of his verſes very juſtly correſponds with 
the things expreſſed, yet when the force of his ima- 
gination, which gave him full poſſeſſion of every 
object, is conſidered, together with the 8 of 
his language, of which the ſyllables might be often 

contra or dilated at pleaſure, it ſeem un- 
Ekely that ſuch conformity ſhould happen leſs fre- 
quently even without deſi gg. 


Ir is not however to be doubted, that Virgil, who 
wrote amidſt the light of criticiſm, and who owed 

fo. much of his ſucceſs to art and labour, endeayour- 

ed, among õther excellencies, to exhibit this ſimili- 

'tude ; nor has he been leſs happy in this than in = 
| oy | - 


« 


4 


= 


* 
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other graces of -verſification. . This felicity of his 


numbers was, at the reviyal-of learning, diſplayed 
with great e e in his Art of poetry. 


Haud ſatis eft illis uteunque claudere ven 8 

Omnia ſed numeris vocum concordibus aptanty £ 4 
Atque ſono quacungque canunt imitantur, rn 8 | 
erborum fac acie, & o Carminis ore. | 


ac. yay OS | 
Incedit tardo molimine nie An, 
Ecce aliquis fubit egregio pulcherrimus ove, - _ 
Cui lætum membris Venus omnibus afflat . 
Contra alius rudis, 5 — — ar 
Hir ſutumque: ſuper, ac c n 
Ingratus viſu, ſonitu-illetabilis ipſo.—— 45 


Ergo ubi jam nauiæ alis ere ruente: 
— mari, videa: re reductis a 
Convulſum remis, roſtriſque firidentibus aquors 


Tunc longe ſale ſaxa — tunc & freta ventis . 

Incipiunt agitata tumeſcere : littort famt 

Illidunt 3 refradta remurmurat unda 

Ad los, inſequitur præruptus aqua Mons.- - - 

Tarn ty Culatus cerula Nereu il 

Leniit in morem flagni, placideque:paludis;. | 

Labitur uncta — abies, natat uncta carina. 

Verba ctiam res exiguas angufia equunntur, 

Ingenteſque juvant ingentia: cuntta gigantem 

Vaſta decent, vultus immanes, pectora lala, 

Et magni membrorum artus, magna eſca n 

Atque adeo, * geritur molimine magna, 

Ade moram, & pariter tecum | wy derba labore 

Segnia : ſeu quando vi multa gleba coattis ; 

{ternum frangenda bidentibus, æquore ſeu cum . : 
Cornua velatarum obveriimus antennarum. "OY 
At mora fi' ſuerit damn, properare jubebo. 1 

Si ſe forte cava extulerit mala vifera terra, | 

Tolle moras, cape ſaxa manu, cape robora, n 


0 Ferte citi flammas, date tela, rrpellite prftem. 

d , 2 e etiam verſus ruat, in fræcepſaue eralur,, 

* mmenſo cum pracipitans ruit Oceans nox, vi} 

i- Aut cum feuer graviter procumbit bumi bur. 
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 Cumque etiam requies rebus datur, 10% „ | 
Carmina pauliſper cunſu ceſſare widebis | 
In medio interrupta : quierunt cum freta panti, - 
 Poftquam auræ poſuere, quieſcere pritinus ipſum 
Cermere erit, mediiſque inceptis fiſtere verſum.. 
x Quid dicam, ſenior cum telum imbeile — 122 
8 Inwvalidas jacit, & deſectis wiribus æger? 
: Nam quoque tum verſus ſegni pariter pede languet : 
Sanguis bebet, frigent effæte in curpore wires. | 
I Fortem autem juvenem decent tate wet. in arces, + 
Ewvertifſe domos, præfrractagut quadrupedantum 
v3 Pectora pectoribus perrumpere, flernere turres © 


Ingentes, totoque ferum dare funera campo. 


Tis not enough his verſes to complete 

N In meaſure, number, or determin'd feet. | 
To all, propertion*d terms he muſt diſpenſe, 
And make the ſound a picture of the ſenſe ; 

The correſpondent words exactly frame 
The look, the features, and the mien the ſame. 
With rapid feet and wings, without delay, 
This ſwiftly. flies, and ſmoothly ſkims a 
This blooms with youth and beauty in his face, | 
And Venus breathes on ev'ry limb a grace; 
That, of rude form, his uncouth members ſhows, 
- Looks horrible, and frowns with his rough brows ; 
His monſtrous tail in many a fold and wind, 
Voluminous and vaſt, curls up behind 8 
At once the image and the lines a 
Rude to the eye, and frightful to the ear. 
Lo! when the ſailors ſteer the pond'rous ſhips, 
And plough, with brazen. beaks, the foamy deepe, 
Incumbent on the main that roars around, 
Beneath the lab'ring oars the waves relound 3 
The pros wide ecchoing thro? the dark profound. 
To the loud call each diſtant rock replies : 
Toſt by the ſtorm the tow'ring ſurges riſe; 

5 While the hoarſe ocean beats the ſounding 1 
Daſh'd from the ſtrand, the flying waters roar, 
Flaſh at the ſhock, and gath'ring in a heap, ' - 
The liquid mountains riſe, and over-hang the FA 
But when blue Neptune from his car ſurveys, 

And calms at one regard the raging ſeas, 
' \Streteh'd like a peaceful lake the deep ſubfides, 
Ad the om Cer r ſurface glides. 


# 
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2 When things are ſmall, the terms ſhould ſtill be ſoz - 
1 For low words pleaſe us, hen the theme is low. 
But when ſome giant, horrible and grim, 8 
Enormous in his gait, and vaſt in ey*ry limb, - - 
bs 1 tow? ting on; the ſwelling words muſt rife 
In juſt proportion to the monſter's ſize. | 
| If me large weight his huge arms ſtrive to ive, 
| The verſe too labours ; the tbrong'd words ſcarce move. 
| When each ſtiff clod beneath the pond'rous-plough + 
| . Crumbles and breaks, th' encumber'd lines muſt ow. 

Nor leſs, when pilots catch the friendly gales, 

Unſurl their ſhrouds, and hoift the wide: ſtretch'd Gals, 

But if the poem ſuffers from delay, 

Let the lines fly precipitate away, 

And when the viper iſſues from the 3 N 

Be quick; with ſtones, and brands, and fire, attack a? 

His riſing ereſt, and drive the ſerpent back, 

When night deſcends, or ſtun'd by num 'rous-ſtrokes, _ | 
And groaning, to the earth drops the vaſt c 

The line too ;nks with correſpondent ſound, + 
Flat with the ſteer, and headlong to the ground. 

When the wild waves ſubſide, and tempeſt _— WW 
And huſh the roarings of the ſea to peace _ 
So oft we ſee the interrupted ſtrain 

Stop'd in the midſt-- and with the ſitent main | $ 

Pauſe for a fpace--at laſt it glides again, 2 

When Priam ſtrains his aged arms, to throw 

His unavailing jav'lin at the foez - | FB 

(His blood congeal'd, and ev'ry eee! 

Then with the theme complies the artful ſong ; 

Like him, the ſolitary numbers flow, ? 

Weak, trembling, melancholy, ſtiff, and ſlow, 

Not ſo young Eyrrbus, who with rapid force 

Beats down embattled armies in his courſe, 

The raging youth on trembling Ion falle, i 

Burſts her fron gates, and ſhakes her lofty wall 1 83 

Provokes his King courſer to the ſpeed, el 
In ſull career to charge the warlike ſteed : 
He piles the field with mountains of the lain z: 

He poprs, he ſtorms, he thunders thro? the pip... 

PITT, 


FROM the Tralian Conlon * ſeems to have 
0 tranſplanted this flower, the ns of happier cli-- | 
| Mates, 


bY 


2 


— 
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fore, naturally exhibit the act of p 
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mates, into a ſoiHleſs adapted to its nature, and leſs 
9314 "af "# 1 


favourable to its increaſee. 
Soft is the ſtrain when Zipbyr gently blows, 


And the ſmooth ſtream in Imoother numbers flows; 
But when loud billows laſh the ſounding ſhore, 
The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar. 
When Ajaxſtrives ſomerock's vaſt weight tothrow, 
The line too labours, and the words move flow ; 

Not ſo when fwift Camilla ſeours the plain, 
Flies o er th unbending corn, and ſkims along the 


FRoM theſe lines laboured with E attention, 
and celebrated by a rival wit, may be judged what 
can be from the moſt diligent endeavours 
after this imagery of ſound. The verſe intended to 
repreſent the whiſper of the vernal breeze, muſt be 
confeſſed not much to excel in ſoftneſs or volubility; 
and the ſmooth ftream, runs with a perfetical Call | 
of jarring conſonants, The noiſe and turbulence: 
of the torrent, is, indeed, diſtinctly imaged, for it 
requires very little ſkill to make our language rough; 


but in theſe lines, which mention the effort of Max, 


there is no particular heavineſs, obſtruction, or de- 
lay, The fwiftneſs of Camilla is rather contraſted 
than exemplified; why the verſe ſhould be lengthen- 
ed to expreſs ſpeed, will not eaſily be diſcovered. . 
In the dactyls uſed for that purpoſe by the ancients, . 
two ſhort ſyllables were pronounced with ſuch rapi-- - 
dity, as to be equal only-to one long; they, there-- 
; g through a: 
long ſpace in a ſhort time. But the Alexandrine, by 
its pauſe in the midſt, is a tardy and ſtately meaſure ; 
ud 5 the word unbending, one of the moſt ſluggiſh and 
ſlow which our language affords, cannot much ac- 


cCeblerate its motion. 


Tuxsz rules and theſe examples have tau cht our 


preſent criticks to enquire very ſtudiouſſy and mi- 


nutely I 


r n mm r «LAI oo end ES | 
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nutely into ſounds and cadences.. It is, therefore, 
uſeful to examine with what ſkill they have proceed- 
ed; what diſeoveries they have made; and whether 
any rules can be eſtabli ne 
n in tek reſearches. 


MNNN NMR OOO ANN XX 
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Noa: 93. rener, Peru 57 751. 


f a — cinis atque Latinã. * 


More ſafely truth to urge her elaim 8 re 
On names now found a ne on books and tombe, 15 


"HERE. are Te hooks on which more 0 5 is 
ſpent by young ſtudents, than on treatiſes 
which * e ers of authors; nor any 
which oftener deceive the expectation of the reader, 
or fill his mind with more opinions which the pro- 
reſs of his ſtudies and the n of. his e 
ge oblige him to relign. | „ 


BAILLET has introduced his bullen of the 
deciſions of the learned, by an enumeration of the 
prejudices which miſlead the critick, and raiſe the 
paſſions in rebellion againſt the judgment. His ca- 
talogue, though large, is imperfect; and who can 
hope to complete it? uties wo writing: have 
been obſeryed to be often fuch as cannot 2 the pre- 
ſent ſtate of human knowled e A evinced by evi- 
dence, or drawn. out into onſtrations; they 
are therefore wholly, ſubject to the 8 and 
do not force their effects upon a mind preoccupied 
by unfavourable ſentiments, nor overcome the 


counter- action of 2 falſe e * of n 
partiality. Hg O29 TER YEE n 
70 


a. ae Sa. „ 


1 2 * 
, 
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Loo cotvince any man againſt his will is hard, but 
"i _ tp pleaſe him againſt his will is juſtly pronounced by 
'q Dryden to be above the reach of human abilities. 
Intereſt and paſſion will hold out long againſt the 
cloſeſt ſiege of diagrams and ſyllogiſms, but they 
are abſolutely impregnable to imagery and ſentiment; | 
and will. for ever bid defiance to the moſt powerful 
- ſtrains of Virgil or Homer, though they may give way 
in time to the batteries of Euclid or Archimedes. 


- Tn truſting therefore to the ſentence of a critick, 

we are in danger not only from that vanity which 

exalts writers too often to the dignity of teaching 

what they are yet to learn, from that negligence 

which ſometimes ſteals upon the moſt vigilant cau- 

tion, and that fallibility to which the condition of 

nature has ſubjected Fer human underſtanding; 

burt from a thouſand extrinſick and accidental on, 

from every thing which can excite kindneſs or ma- 

» Jevolence, veneration or contempt. FW 
Mv of thoſe who have determined with great 
boldneſs, upon the various yo of literary me- 

lit, may be juſtly ſuſpected of having paſſed ſen- 

. tence, as Seneca remarks of Claudius,, . 


xa tantum Parte audita, 
Siepe et nulla Jt 7G 
without much knowledge of the cauſe before them: 
for it will not eaſily be ing Lore of Langbane, Bor- 
.- _ © richitus or Rapin, that they had very accurately pe- 
ruſed all the books which they praiſe or 'cenfure; or 
that, even if nature and learning had qualified them 
for judges, they could read for ever with the atten- 
tion neceſſary to juſt criticiſm. Such performances, 


* 


however, are not wholly without their uſe; for 
they are commonly juſt echoes to the voice of 
fame, and tranſmit the general ſuffrage of man- 
kind when they have no particular motives to ſup- 

| preſs it. r 


CRITICKS, 


E 


R 
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our natural affections, that 
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Cxrricks, like all the reſt of mankind, àre ve 
frequently miſled by intereſt. The — 
which editors regard the authors whom they 

or correct, has been generally remarked. Dryden 
was known to have written moſt of his critieal diſ- 
ſertations only to recommend the work upon which 
he then happened to be employed; and Addiſon's 
ſuſpected to have denied the expediency of poetical 
jullice, becauſe his own Cato was condemned to 
periſh in a good cauſe. 2 la 


TERRE are prejudices: which authors, not other- 


wiſe weak or corrupt, have indulged without ſeruple; 


and perhaps ſome of them are ſo complicated with 
cannot eaſily be diſ- 
e any can hear 


intangled from the heart. 


with impartiality a compatiſon between the writers 


of his own and another country; and though it can 


not, I think, be charged equally on all nations, that 
they are blinded with this literary patriotiſm, yet 
there are none that do not look upon their authors 
with the fondneſs of affinity, and eſteem them as 
well for the place of their birth, as for their know- 


ledge or their wit. There is, therefore, ſeldom 
much reſpect due to comparative criticiſm, when the 
competitors are of different countries, unleſs the 


judge is of a nation equally indifferent to both. The 
Italians could not for a long time believe, that there 


was any learning beyond the mountains; and the 


French ſeem generally perfuaded, that there are no 
wits or reaſaners equal to their own. I can ſcarce - 


conceive that if Scaliger had not conſidered himſelf 
as allied to Virgil, by being born in the ſame country, 
he would have found his works ſo much ſuperior to 
thoſe of Homer, or have thought the controverſy 
worthy of ſo much zeal, vehemence, and acrimony. 


THERE is, indeed, one rejudice, and only one, 
by which it may be doubted whether it is any diſho- 
nour to be ſometimes miſguided. Criticiſm has ſo 


often 


with _ 
illuſtrate 
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often given occaſion to the envious and ill - natured 
of ing their malignity, that ſome have thought 
it to recommend the virtue of candour 
without reſtriction, and to preclude all future liber- 
ty of cenſure. Writers poſſeſſed with this opinion 
are continually enforeing civility and decency, re- 
commending to criticks the proper diffidence of 
7 r and er . ner Ee) to 


* AN not u not of opinion that theſe ed > enemies 
ſeverity, have much more bene- 
—— or modeſty than the reſt of mankind; or 
that they feel in their on hearts, any other inten- 
tion than to diſtinguiſh themſelves by br ſoftneſs 
and delicacy. Some are modeſt becauſe they are 
timorous, n n beg ue 

N dope to be N 


; Turns is 1844 bene tanierach Jue 20 living 
writers, when they attack - none. of thoſe truths 
which are of importance to the hap eſs of man- 
Find, and have committed no other ce than that 
of betraying their own ignorance of 7 5 1 
: ſhould think it cruelty to cruſh an inſet who had 
provoked me only by buzzing in my ear; and would 
not not willingy interupe the dream of harmleſs ſtupi- 
dity, or jeſt which makes its author 
laugh. Yet — am far pi m thinking this tenderneſs 
univerſally neceſſary; for he that writes may be con- 
ſidered as a kind general challenger, whom every 
one has a right to —. ſince he quits the com- 
mon rank of life, ſteps forward beyond the liſts, and 
offers his merit to the publick judgment. To com- 
mence author is to claim praiſe, and no man can 
juſtly aſpire to OY wut at 2 hazard of dil- 
grace. 


Bur inert be decided concerning contemps 


rin whom he that knows the W — 


F 
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2 human heart, and conſiders how often we gratify | 
— our own pride or envy under the appearance of con- | 
«4 tending for elegance and propriety, will find himſelf [| 
_ not much inclined to diſturb; there can ſurely be = 
-4 no exemptions pleaded to ſecure themfrom criticiſm, | j 
\ of who can no longer ſuffer by reproach, and of whom 1 
to MW nothing now. remains but their writings and their | 


names. Upon theſe authors the critick is, undoubt- | 
edly, at Full liberty to exerciſe the ſtricteſt ſeverity, | 
ſince he endangers only his own fame, and, like = 
Aineas when he drew his ſword in the infernal regi- 4 
ons, encounters phantoms which cannot be wo i, | 
ed. He may indeed pay ſome to eſtabliſhed 
reputation; but he can by that thew of reverence 

conſult only his own ſecurity, for all other motives 

are now at lf. GTG 


. | {Lt | . Tots ELL. © 4 h 

Tux faults of a writer of acknowledged excel- 
lence are more dangerous, becauſe the influence of 
his example is'more extenſive; and the intereſt of N 
learning requires that ſhould be diſcovered and 
ſtigmatized, before they have the fanftion of anti- 
quity conferred upon them, and become precedents 
of indiſputable authority. 


IT has, indeed, been advanced by Addiſon, as one 
of the characteriſticks of a true eritick, that he 
points out beauties rather than faults. But it is ra- 
ther natural to a man of learning and genius, to ap- 
ply himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy of writers who have 
more beauties than faults to be diſplayed: for the 
duty of criticiſm is neither to depreciate, nor dignt- 
fy by partial repreſentations, but to hold out the 3 
light of reaſon, whatever it may diſcover; and to | 
—— te the determinations of truth, whatever 5 | 
e ſhal dictate, TIS d. ret 78 $2383 1 | 


; 
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ou of *'s ;4 - # & 44 1 4 av] 
2 5 I 2 —— Bonus atque fidus > 
Juden per obſlantes catervas 


Explicuit ſua viftor arma. | Hot, 


Perpetual magiſtrate is nge IE 
Wo keeps ſtrict juſtice full in fight ; i 
Who bids the crowd at awful diſtance gaze, 

And virtue's arms victoriouſly diſplays. + FRANC19, 


we ey reſemblance of poetick numbers to the 
ſſubject which they mention or deſcribe, may 
be conſidered as general or particular; as conſiſting 

in the flow and ſtructure of a whole paſſage taken 
together, or as compriſed in the ſound of ſome em- 
phatical and deſcriptive words, or in the cadence 
and harmony of ſingle verſes 
ITxxgeneral reſemblance of the ſound to the ſenſe 
is to be found in every language which admits of 

N in every author whoſe force of fancy enables 
him to impreſs images ſtrongly on his own mind, and 
whoſe choice and variety of language readily ſup- 
plies him with juſt repreſentations. T 


r 


ject, even without any effort of the underſtanding, 
or intervention of the judgment. To revolve jolli- 
ty and mirth neceſſarily tunes the voice of a poet to 
gay and ſprightly notes, as it fires his eye with vi- 
vacity; and reflection on gloomy ſituations and diſ- 
aſtrous events, will ſadden his numbers, as it will 
cloud his countenance. But in ſuch paſſages there 1s 
only the ſimilitude of pleaſure to pleaſure, and of 
grief to grief, without any immediate application to 
— images. The ſame flow of joyous verſi- 

cation will celebrate the jollity of marriage, and 
the exultation of triumph; and the ſame languor of 
melody will ſuit the complaints of an abſent lover, 


Ir 


as of a conquered king. 
5 


1 


5 o ſuch a wri- 
ter it is natural to change his meaſures with his ſub- 
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N Ir is ſcarcely to be doubted, that on many occa- 

l ſions we make the muſick which we imagine our- 
90 ſelves to hear; that we modulate the poem by our 

| own diſpoſition, and aſcribe to the numbers the 
effects of the ſenſe. We may obſerve in life, that 

va it is not eaſy to deliver a pleaſing meſſage in an 
log, unpleaſing manner, and that we readily aſſociate 
beauty and deformity with thoſe whom for any rea- 


1 ſon we love or hate. Vet it would be too daring 
| to declare that all the celebrated adaptations'of har- 
. mony are chimerical; that Hamer had no extraor- 


dinary attention to the melody of his verſe when he 
deſcribed a nuptialfeſtivity j 4 5 22 
4 Nv ua; i Jakapwn da I vironaunropuerc ur, 16} 383 2 
Hyivzor ave rv, Twokvs © vairarcg pare; 2 OE 
Here ſacred pomp, and genial feaſt delight, 
And ſolemn dance, and hymeneal rite: 
Along the ſtreet the new made brides are led, 
_ Withtorches flaming to the nuptial bed: | 
The yauthful.dancers in a.circle bound | 
To the ſoft flute, and cittern's filver ſound. Porr. 


that Vida was. merely fanciful, when he ſuppoſed 
. n ſweet- 
neſs of numbers the adyentitious beauty of Aneas z - 


Os, humeroſque Deo fimilis : namque ipſa decoram 
Cæſariem nato genetrix, lumenque Juvente 
Purpureum, & lætos oculis afflarat bonore:; 
The Trejan chief appear'd in open fight, . © © 
Auguſtin viſage, Lathe oj RF bog.” 
His mother goddeſsy with her hands divine, 
Had form'd his curling locks,” and made his temples 


* 


* 


ſhine; 
And'giv'n his rolling eyes a ſparkling grace 
And breath'd a youthful. vigor on his. face.” DRYDEN. 


*% 


or that Milton did not intend to exemplify the har- 
mony which he men tions 


»” 


: Foug- 


\ 
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. Fountains ! and ye that warble as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs warbling tune his praiſe... 


Ta Milton underſtood the force of ſounds well 
adjuſted, and knew the compaſs and variety of the 
ancient meaſures, cannot be doubted, fince he was. 
both a muſician and a critick; but he- ſeems to 
have confidered ' theſe conformities of cadence, 28 
either not often attainable in our language, or as 
petty excellencies unworthy of his ambition; for it 

will not be found that he has always aſſigned the 
ſame caſt of — — He has 
given in two paſſages very minute deſeriptions of 
angelick beauty; but though the images are nearly - 
the ſame, the 8 Ls Ane PROM co 
riſon very different. 


And now's flo ling eee yy 
Not of the 1 ing tr ſuch as in his face 
Youth ſmil'd celeſtial, and to e- ry limb 
Suitable grace e d, fo well he fog; 
Under a coronet his flewin hair | 
In curls on either check play d; egy he wore. 
Of many a colour'd plume, Jorinkle with gold. 


Some of the lines of this deſcription are renribably 
defective in harmony, and therefore by no means 
correſpondent with t at ſymmetrical elegance and 
eaſy grace which they are intended to edit The 
failure, however, is fully compenſated by the repre- 
ſentation of Raphael, 1 FR, a 1 
Nn imaginatiaa. 33 


A ap wing d: fxw wings "be wore eto ſhade 
His lineaments divine; the pair that clad' © 
Te broad, came e oer his 
Dre : 
Witch re gal ornament: the middle pair 
Girt like » a ſtarry zone his waiſt, and und 's 


_Skirted his lake * thighs, with OY 6 
> 


- 


33 
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And colours dipp'd in heaw 'n: che third his feet 
Shadow*d from either heel with feather d mail, 
Sky-tinctur'd grain! like Maia's fon he ſtood, 


And Hm his plumes, that heav'nly fragrance 


The ci it vide. | 5 


Tx adumbration of particular and diſtinct images 
by an exact and perceptible reſemblance” of ſound, 
is ſometimes ſtudied; and ſometimes caſual. Every 
language has many words formed in imitation of 
the noiſes which they ſignify. © Such are Strider 
Balo, and Beatus in Latin; and in Englifh to growl; 
to buzz, to hiſs, and to jarr. Words of this kind 
give to a verſe the proper ſimilitude of found, with+ 
out much labour of the writer, and ſuch happineſs 
is therefore to be attributed rather to fortune than 
{kill; yet they are ſometimes combined with great 


propriety, and undeniably contribute to enforce the 


impreſſion of the idea. We hear the paſſing arrow 
in this line of args 3 
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may be produced. A ſudden ſtop at an unuſual ſyl- 


lable may image the ceſſation of action, or the 
pauſe of diſcourſe; and Milton has very happily 
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We ſunk thus low? Th' aſcent is eafy then. 
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Ke always 


999999 1 — 4 


dee The! NMBLER %ay 
always indlitted to revolt when Tuvvn ceaſe! to 
dame chem by ber immediate b νονh,t⁴i 


1105 Tx uru, who, hen the firſt deſcended from the 
heavenly plates; enpected to have been received 
by — A Cre with kindneſs, 
| heanbwith:obedience;- ant invited te ſpread — 
_ fluence! o to province, now found; Mat 
- where-ever: came, ſhe muſt force her 
Every intellect was was precluded by PREJUDICE," und 
every heart preoccupied by PAs810N. She indeed 


— but ſhe advanced flowly'z and o loſt 
the conqueſts-which ſhe left behind — oy tn 
| infurretions of the appetites, that ſhook" off _ | 
alleginnce, rr . 
banner of her enemy. 7 TUERe £9 


Turn, however, did not grow weaker by the 
— for her vigour was unconquerable; yet the 
8 to ſee herſelf thus baffled and impeded 
by an enemy, whom ſhe looked on with contempt, 
and -h hal no advantage but ſuch as ſhe owed to 
Er dipeaininn, ialied 

in anger intment, | 
her father-JUPITER to re-eſtabliſh her-in the — 
and leave mankind to the diſorder and miſery which | 
| they deſerved by — OO ions uſur- 6 
pation of FALSEHOOD. - 129] Ste . 


1 the wok fo o much to | 
ueſt, yet was ng to her labours | 
grant) ——— He commanded her to | 
— muſes by what methods ſhe might ob- | 


| tain an eaſier reception, and reign without the toil 
2 — * . ogy Fans 
progre everity 
aſpect, and the folemni her dictates; and that 
men would never willingly admit her, till th ceaſed 
to fear her, ſince by giving themſelves up to FALs E- 
H00D they ſeldom made any facrifice of their eaſe or 


pleaſure, 


„ 
” * * 
- 1 
— * „ * * ** 


— 
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pleaſure, becauke ſe took the f. 


and always ſuffered; herſe 1 
Ly * DsIRE. r The m es Kt in 55 
loom — Pallas, 2 looſe. and, le robe, The 
that in which b ALSEHOOD Famer ated Neg r admaret | 
with this neſs. 1 pag, 
Fiction. 


8 
with — . e | 
hello ga they often miſtook her Fre 41s. 


HOOD, and delivered , * heh 

— 2 poſſeſſion, ſhe — . ro 
EASON ſhone out, in hex or form, 

with gative effulgenee a RR, digniry,, 55 ion 


I 58118 Of pot ee 
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* 5 4 | | » Tat th "1 a Tat 


Fey 
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e 97. Toray, Fab. 19, 175 


- th. FX” * 9 u. 1885 „ 
1 1 54 


Facunda culpa ſrcula nas 


rimum inquina vere, 72 * 
2 5 n wed ros 


om Patriam Populumque fluxit, en ens 
1 * be: 
FEcuiiſul of crimes, this age firſt tan iy” 4 2 
ef hapleſs affepring, and profan l 
he nuptial bed; from Shines the Does, Orr in 
; Which various and unnumber'd roſe rt i 
From this polluted ſountain head. 
O' er Rome and o'er the nations ſpread. , Iusnchs, 


HE reader is indebted for this day* d entertain- 

I ment to an author from Mn 
received, greater favours, who has enlarged the 
: — of human nature, and 9 on Sk 
bons to move. at the command of virtue. 


4 


To te RAMBLER-,, oh 


8 7 R, 
Win, the SPECTATOR was firſt publiſhod-in 
ſingle papers, it gave me ſo. much pleaſure, 
that it is one of the favourite amuſements of my age 
to recolle& it; and when I reflect on the foi _—_ 
| 4 g 


reren 


they may draw inſtruction and Ws: &'',0.00K 


* * —_ 7 RO”. 
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thoſe times, as deſeribed in that uſeſul work, and 
compare them with the vices now reigning' among 
us, I cannot but wiſh that you would oftener take 

ay te mart — of the 
human 8 your precepts' and obſerva- 
tions be carried down ee pofterity, the Sy c A- 
TORS may ſhew' to che rifing generation what were 
the faſhionable follies' of their grandmothers, the 
RAMBLER of their mothers,” and that from both 


Js 6. 
Wirth 1 read thoſe grrer krone hdd hot 
notice of the miſbehaviour of young women at 
church, Py wt which they vainly hope to attract ad- 
mirers, to pronounce ſuch forward young 
women rx kn, in order to di ho da ater 
a mark of infamy from thoſe who 
decency to ſtay till they were ſought. 5 


Bur I have lived to ſee ſuch a change i in * — 
ners of yromen, that I would now be Jo 
compound with them for . 
then thought ĩt 2 1 chere they — 


deſerve no worſe; ſince now 2 5 are too generally 


ven up to negligence of domeſtick buſineſs, to 
Ble amuſements, and to wicked rackets, without 


any ſettled view at all but of ſquandering time. > 


In the time of the SyECTA TOR; excepting ſorje 
tonne r in the ring, ſometimes 
en 3 ſometimes on a viſit at the 


| Dt of a ; the young ladies con- 


tented themſelves i — found in dome 
ſtick duties; for then routs, drums, balls, aſſemblies, 
and ſuch like markets for women, were not known. 


Mopesry and diffidence, gentleneſs een 
neſs, were looked upom as the appropriate virtues 
and charaQteriftick graces of the ſex.” And for 

12 


r * eee 
* * ä y * . 7 4. 
- > 


Th) R A MRI ER 


; 
: 


pee ipltitpulked 26 -ibjornation it was ex- 
| poſed in print as it-deſervedeir!7 11s! 22mm ad bo 
I 91 ON 19126920 — 1 191 % 191 
Tur churches were —— 
fingle-wdmen were to —— e a —— 
went thither expecting to ſee 


too much for that only hurpaſe -- — — | 
7851591 O0 I: Ado 1151 ban 07 nan! | 
Bur ſome good often reſulted, however impro- 
per was their motive. Both r were in he yg 
of their duty. The man muſt be onedi in- 
deed, who loves not eſs in another-3.n0 FLY 
| —— g fellows of that age ſo who 
of right, as pride and conceit has 
to de. When therefore they — 3 
— — — — decent behaviour and chearful pie 
r 
oubt, judging politically only 1 woul 
have a conſcientious regard to der Nan A2 5 
Ss 331 2 


r fee x ; 


"Thx © men were often the SE. POET 
heard. Even a Saul was once found propheſying 
among the prophets whom he had ſet out to deſtroy. 
To a man thus put into good humour by a pleaſing - 
object, religion itfelf more amiably- — 
Mx SERK ERS of the SPECTATOR'S time 
te holy place for the objects ſake, and loved the 
object her ſuitable behaviour in it. Gecdenq vr 


11 


n e with their love, and they 


r „ ESTES 


Ney Thel HA MB B DAT SR, 


Non did the 
of the ſervice, leſſen this reverence; — — were 
her own, her ears the preacher s. Women are al- 
n they ſeem themſelves 
| obferre;' or to lay out for obſervatioh . Ehe 
eye of A feſpectful lover loves rather to receive con- 
fidence from the withdrawn eye of the 'fair-oney 
than to find itſelf obliged to retreat. 


mi Wo bolt nid bogs amot Tv 
N Win a aue eile ban s affection was /thys 
laudably engaged, he purſued its natural dictates'y 
keeping .*. was a rare, at leaſt a ſecret and (cans 
daldus vice, and a wife Was the — of his with 


£9450 Rejection was now dreaded, an 
ment apprebended. A'woman/ ä 
E to think muſt be admired by all the world. 


His fears | hie uncertainties, increaſed r 


| Eran: quiry-be- made into the lady's dome: 
ſtick excellence, which, when a wife is to be cho- 
52 will not be neglected, confirmed him in 
ice. opens his to a ——— 
bs — — ftate.of 8 
friend — to thoſe of the young lad * 
parents, if they prove ** E diſcloſe them 
X to their daughter.” K 3HT 

LF Sl 


nee . 6g be abſolute. Kranger to the 
ion of the young gentleman. His eyes, his a- 
ities, his conſtant attendance at a church, hi- 
ther, till of late, he uſed ſeldom to come, and a 
thouſand little yr Pour that he paid ber, had 
probably firſt forced her to regard, and Gen 
inclined her to karg, bim. . 


nur T oubg lad | hould be Fa and: the 
love of the young gent tleman undeclared, is an he- 
terodoxy which prudence, and even ag. oe. muſt not 
allow. "But thus ** to, ſhe is * — 


— * 
% 
—_— cc ___ TW Ye Nr 


- 


»4 „ r WHEAT = % 
7% ST S e 


„ D ANL r We. 


tion oppoſes — | ice 95 2NVOY 3 O7 A 10% 


hopes, up; the 
ous ſpace, till an interview is granted; for, phe 21 
* had not made herſelf cheap at publick places. 


Re; USA," USAF A BEERS, Sy 
rn he is not confident.. He declares his 
— — o 

ap ion to her parents, take from her any 

of his ſincerity; and ſhe owns. herſelf obliged to 
him for his good opinion. The enquiries of "or 
friends into his character, have 551 her . 
good opinion deſerves to be valued. - 


-Snix tacitly allows of his future viſits; be radi 
them; the regard of each for the other is confirm- 
ed; and when he prefes for the favour of herhand, 
be receives a declaration of an entire 

= 8 5 ee conn 


lies to her parents thanks for 2 near 
4 poet himſchf 5 under obligation to them 
for err he ber and al chend manner with which 
they receive his agreeable application. TIED 


If1% 18940835 


Wir this proſpect of future happineſs, 
marriage is celebrated. Gratulations pour in fo | 
every quarter, Parents and relations on 1 5 ſides, 
brought acquainted in the eourſe of the; courtſhip, 
can receive the and opfer Op with e ip 


lumined, and 


Tre boehse the f 
mily, ar n ee 


the friends of one . 


„ r 
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other, Their two fannilies this malle one are the 
world to the young couple. £100-22104q0 ni 


Tur ir Hottie is the place” f their" principal-de- 
light, nor do they ever  occafionally l it but 42 


find che of retu 4 returning tO 1t-- 
proportion to the time of their abſence 

On, Mr. eee g forgive the je: rae 447 
an old” man! When I and married — 


tia, then a blooming beauty, every thing p; 

o. But hows ae Moe ? The ladies, — 
A, and widows, are engroſſed by places of open 
reſort and general entertainment, which fill every 
quarter of the metropolis, and bein conſtantly fre- 
quented make home irkſome. Teakfaſt — 
— „ 4 — * concerts, 

ays, operas, u r the evening, 
even for all night, and lately, publick fales of the 
goods of broken houſekeepers, which "the general 

ſſoluteneſs of manners has contributed to make 
requent, come in as ee 9 relief 


2 modern time-killers. 8 


In the ſummer there are in-e W town 
aſſemblies; Tunbridge, Bath, Sickert Scarbo- 
rough !' What expence of dreſs and 
quired to „Eil ify the frequenters for 2 


appearance 


By the natural infection of example, os loweſt 
prone have places of ſix-penny reſort, and 
(aud and Git, to dbb geren wu 
rau to — 
ſupply their loſſes. a 
*in 


As to the ladies who 1 thoſe publick — 
ces, they are not aſhamed to ſhew their where 
ever men dare go, nor bluſh to try WhO ſhall ſtare 
moſt — or who fhall laugh loudeſt on the 
publick walks Tn 


ipage is re- 


r 488 3 Y\ "> EIT 
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Tur men who would m 3 if 
they viſit thoſe 1 are frighted at 
E to live ſingle, except they are hou ee 
high price. They can be ſpeator' >. BY 
= es, and, if they pleaſe, more than 
at the expence; of others“ . of 
evening, an a companion requi | 
Givens gualilindons; | b9H16391 9G YE. e 


1 . 118 e at: bi 
Two 8 nds in the laſt e, va La 

m wife, and poun 

this. Vet — are expected 


many chan ten/thoufgn I 

e that often, to 

a mercantile man eſpecially, ſink a fortufe int ue 

| lefineſs; and pin- money is ſtipulated fors Which 
makes a wife independent, and deſtroys love, 151 
putting it out of a manꝰs power to lay any obliga- | 
tion upon her, that might engage gratitude, 0 
kindle affection. When to all this the card-tables are 


added, ren 


AnD when the worthy men. know. not- where de 
find wives, 1 the foplings, 
the coxcombs, the libertines of the age, whom they 

help to make ſuch? And need even theſe wretches 

- der heir enjoy the 3 1 of e who ren- 


company ſo cheap? 8 K ere 


AnÞ what, after all is the bene which the x gay 
coquet obtains by her L As ſhe Is aj proach- 
able b by every man without requiring, I will not ſay 
incenſe or adoration, but even common complai- 

| fance, every fop treats her as upon the level, looks 

upon her Lahe airs as invitations, and is on the 
watch to take the advantage: ſhe has — anions 
indeed, but no lovers; for love is reſpectful, and 
timorous ; 3 and where among all vey on lowers will 
ſhe find a huſband +. 160" F872 + OI; 25 ee KEY 
| Sur, dear Fo 8 el —— 70 
inconſiderate, the contempt as well as the ger to 
i 
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% nich they are expoſed. Ati one time or other 
804 women, utterly; thoughtleſs, will be co 
PE of the, r ee 
your inſtruction. o 2d 059 ö eh ee ee 
J Bo 45 Wee 10 8 Kalte W ebtig es Jl: 9 
your expoſtulations and reproofs have 
no 1 CO thoſe-who are far gone in fuſhionable 
folly, they mn may 2 retailed from their mouths to 
their nieces, — e will not often have ada, 
theſe, Slay HE W. the meteors of a 
fad themſelves; elbowed: theilizne of vanĩty by” 
other flutterers ; for the moſt admired women can- 
not. have many Tunbridge, . _— ſeaſons 5 4 
THe: in ; ſines even ſine faces, often ſ _ 
regarded, than new faces, the proper pun 
10825 girls, had EIN ſo impolinck 
E : 
eee 
Wur fincert 4440 we 


eee bsdesdt 6 
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2 nec Sarmentus 5 iniquas .. f Sy BO 15h 
Czſaris ad menſas, nec vilis Gabba lit. Juv. 


Why rmentus brock G gt Ceſar's board, 
e Gott djs unn, o 130 509 
781 10 1 gf 58 Errnusrovld 
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A. RAMBLER;:. $30 fLOQGH 
V OU have often ——— eofdipichs: ag 
your readers an obſervation of more truth tha! 
novelty, that life paſſes, for the moſt part, n 
petty tranſactions; that our hours e ee 

trifling amuſements and ſlight gratifications ; 
that chere very ſeldomoemergesiany. vecaſion thi it | 
can call forth; great virtue on great abilities. 1 3 
V ny T 
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diligent enquiry, are 5 repoſited in the trea- 
ſuries of memory in 1 7 e's cheſt, . 
— ms ' 
richer for the extent of . 
not wiſer for the multitude 


You have truly deſcribed the . human 

— — but it may — ahethen de 
precepts to 1 

- whether — 2 — not generally conf 

readers as influenced by the tra bee 

— 7 > end qu pg 

| agents, and from great events. N 97 ants dae 


To an author who writes not for the i i e 

- ment of a ſingle art, or the eſtabliſhment of a con- 

troverted doctrine, but equally intends the adyan- 

of ranting, jual — he PE of all the claſſes 

y ſeem unworthy of 

Anen de the * ure of converſatiom 8 y 
— 1 By and the daily ſatisfactions of * 

nie ſecured from i interruption and diſguſt. | 


on this reaſon you. would not have injured your 
tation, if you had ſometimes deſcended to 4 


2 144. 1 


— 717798 
: & 


minuter er of ſocial beings, and enforced the 


ohſervance of thoſe little DM and ceremonius 

. delicacies, Which, inconſiderable as they may ap- 
to the man of ſcience, and difficult as they may 

prove to be detailed with di 115 et contribute 

to the regulation of the works, citing the 

inter e between one man and anoth er, 

which the French have ſufficiently teſtified their 

| eſteem by terming the knowledge ws aa 

en ne n, 1 * of ſwag. | 

Po- 
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ſtant and uniform, ſo chat, like an equal motion, 


its e 


ſoon evince the neceſſity 
„„ n | 


incivilities ma 
fices 1 


wa Tas true effect of genuine p. 
rather eaſe than pleaſure. The —— delighting 
muſt be conferred by nature, and cannot be deliver- 
ed by precept, or obtained by imitation; but though. - 


caution 77 br: ive pat, 
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 PoLITENEss is one of thoſe advantages which 


we never eſtimate rightly but by the inconvenience 


of its loſs. Its influence the manners is can 


it eſcapes perception. The circumſtances of every 


action are fo adjuſted to each other, that we do not 
ſee where any error could have been committed, 


and rather uieſce in its propriety, r 
Lale. 


ute l WED ad 0 
little familiarity with thoſe who were never taught 
to endeavour the gratifieation of others, but regu- 
late their behaviour by their own will, will 
of eſtabliſhed modes and 


life. | 
WIe and Arn are i 


without the ſupplemental laws of good- breeding to 
ſecure baden from degenera 


to rudeneſs, or 
ſelf-eſteem from "eaten." into infolence ; a thouſand 

be committed, and 'a thouſand of- 
without any remorſe of conſcience, 
or reproach from reaſon. 


orcas to be 


it be the privilege of a very ſmall number to ravith 
and to charm, every man ma have hope by rules and 
may, therefore, by 


the help -breeding, enjoy the kindneſs of 


| ma a he ſhou a have hs clan to high- 


er diſtinEtions. | 


Tis: 1508 axiom in > whit all com plaifance 
is included, and from which flow all the formalities 
which cuſtom has eſtabliſhed in civiliſed nations, is, 


That 
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That no man Should give any prefer ence to himſel » A 
rule ſo comprehenſive and certain, that, 
it is not eaſy for the mind to image an incivility, 
without ſuppoling it to be broken. | 


THERE are, indeed, in every place ſome parti - 
cular modes of the ceremonial part of - breeding, 
which, being arbitrary and accidental, can be learn» 
ed only by habitude and converſation ; ſuch are the 
forms of ſalutation, the different gradations of re- 
verence, and all the adjuſtments of place and pre- 


cedence. Theſe, however, may be often violated 


without offence, if it be ſufficiently evident, that 
neither malice nor pride contributed to the failure ; 
but will not atone, however rigidly obſerved, for 
the tumour of inſolence, or petulance of contempt. 


I HAVE, indeed, not found among any part of 
mankind, leſs real and rational complaifance, - than 
among thoſe who have paſſed their time in paying 
and receiving viſits, in frequenting publick enter- 
tainments, in ſtudying the exact meaſures of cere- 
mony, and in — all the variations of faſhion- 
able courteſy. * 0 


Tak know, indeed, at what hour they may 


beat the door of an acquaintance, how many ſteps 


they muſt attend him towards the gate, what 
interval ſhould paſs before his viſit is returned; but 
ſeldom extend their care beyond the exterior and 
uneſſential parts of civility, nor refuſe their own 
vanity any gratification, however expenſive to the 


quiet of another. 


TRYPHERUS is a man remarkable for ſplen- 
dour and expence; a man, that having been ori- 
ginally placed by his fortune and rank in the firſt 
claſs of the community, has acquired that air of 


dignity, and that readineſs in the exchange of com- 
pliments, which courts, balls, and levees, eaſily confer. 


Bur 
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4 out” ap fetched purpoſes of 
gnorance of human na 
and 1 8 5 che Kabie — of contemplating witlr great 
ſatis — — is on grandeur and riches, is hourly 


[je roi e of r expectation 


MR ONSET (1 TY 
1 __ N Er Ar 159 (464: 5 4 2 T Fry N 

Tou whoſe fortune cotifines him to a mall 

houſe; he declaims upon the pleaſure of ſpacious 

apartments, and — — — his 

lodginjratobay im different parts of the 

him, that he hates confinement; and cone — „that 


if his chamber was lefs, — 


out thinking of # priſon” 2 
To Encreta er thrth equal to himſelf, but 
of much leſs * Orlng he ſhewed his ſervices of plate, 
and remarked that ſuch things were, indeed, nothin 
better than coſtly trifles, but that no man mu 
pretend to the — a gentleman without them; 
— — for — png if his _ OO _ 
ould not think of enjoying but encreaſing it, 
would Giquire out a trade for his eldeit ſon. * 


He has, in mitiariens of Gans more acute. * | 


ver than himſelf; collected a great many. ſhifts: and 
artifives by which 

the — of pod warn never fails to talk o 
ſrippery and ſlight filks, and che convenience wor a 
general mourmny. EY 


£Y, «CT 74 
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Iuvs been infulted a thouſand ti ah i a ca- 
talogue of his pictures, his jewels, and his rarities, 
which, though he knows the humble neatneſs of my 
habitation, he feldom fails to conclude by a declara- 
tion, that wherever he ſees a houſe meanlyfurniſhed,' 
he deſpiſes the-owner's taſte, or pities is poverty. 


Tuts, Mr. Nanblrr is the practice df Nye 
by which he is become the terror of all Who are 
Vol. II. M Woe leſs 


5 tells 


verty is concealed;-and _—_ 
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| leſs wealthy than himſelf, and has raiſed i 


ble enemies without rivalry, and without malevo- 


Ver though all are not equally culpable wick 


 Trypherus, it is ſcarcely poſſible to find any man who 

does not frequently, — him, 2 pride 

* by forcing others into a compariſon with himſelf, 
"| when he the 3 is on his ſide, without 
conſidering that unneceſſarily to obtrude unpleaſing 

ideas, is a ſpecies of oppreſſion; and that it is little 

more criminal to deprive another of ſome real ad. 

vantage, than to 2 forgetfulneſs of its 


abſence which is the next happineſs to actual poſſeſ- 
n. | - | 

1 EUTROPIUS, 
, 5 | "BY | ' i N 
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Fcilicet ingeniis aliqua of concordia juni, 

Et ſervat ſtudii fadera four i, 
Rufticus ngricolam, miles —— gerentem, 1 
Rectorem dubiæ navita puppis amat. Ovid. 


Congenial paſſions ſouls together bind, 
And ev'ry calling mingles with its kind 
Soldier unites with ſoldier, fwain with ſwain, 
The mariner with him that roves the main. - 
. f F. Lewis 


| E o dap — the immenſe 2 2 — 
ture, and for regular propagation o eral 
claſſes of life with which the elements are peopled, 
that every creature ſhould be drawn by ſome ſecret 
attraction to thoſe of his own kind; and that not 
only the gentle and * 
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rally unite into companies, or cohabit by pairs, ſhould 
continue faithful to their ſpecies; but even thoſe ra- 
venous and ferocious ſavages which Ar:/totle obſerves 
never to be gregarious, ſhould range mountains and 
deſarts in ſearch of one another, rather than pollute 

the world with a monſtrous bir tn. 


9 WW. 2 


As the perpetuity and diſtinction of the lower 
tribes of the creation require that they ſhould be de- 
termined. to proper mates by ſome uniform motive 
of choice, or ſome cogent principle of inſtinct; it is 3 
neceſſary likewiſe, that man, whoſe wider capacity | 
demands more gratifications, and who feels in him- 
ſelf innumerable wants, whicha life of ſolitude can- | 
not ſupply, and innumerable powers to which it can- | 
not give employment, ſhould be led to ſuitable com- | 

anions by particular influence; that among many 
bein of the ſame nature with himſelf, he may ſe- 
lect ſome for intimacy and tenderneſs, and improve 
the condition of his exiſtence, by ſuperadding friend- 
ſhip to humanity, and the love of individuals to that 
of the ſpecies. ws = 


OTHER animals are ſo formed, that they ſeem to 
contribute very little to the happineſs of each other, 
a and know neither joy, nor grief, nor love, nor ha- 
. tred, but as they are u by ſome defire imme- 
diately ſubſervient either to the ſupport of their own 
lives, or to the continuation of their race; they 
therefore ſeldom appear to regard any of the minu- 
ter diſcriminations which diſtinguiſh creatures of tho 
lame kind from one another. as 5 


Bur if man were to feel no incentives to kindneſs, 
more than his general tendency to congenial nat 
Babylon or London, with all their multitudes, woul 
have to him the deſolation of a wilderneſs; his 

ections, not compreſſed into a narrower com- 
paſs, would vaniſh like elemental fire, in boundleſs 
evaporation; he would languiſh in perpetual inſen- 

M 2 ſibility, 
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rin of others. 


ſome of our faculties, and the ſu — . all our 
hopes n n an , Age8 1 


the ſpecies will never dictate. Every man has fre- 


man calamity, were it only ſurveyed by the eye of 
5 * benevolence eq ly attentive to oneey mi- 


entered into the league of particular governments 
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| Gbility, and though he might, perhaps, in the fuſt | 
vigour of youth, —. — with the freſh en- 
joyments of life, et, when curiolity ſhould ceaſe, 


alacrity ſubſide, he would abandon 8 to 
the fluctuations of chance, without expecti wh tort 


againſt any calamity, or feeling any wiſh 


To lere all men is our 8 ſo far as it Nat ON 
neral habit of benevolence, and readineſs of occa- 
gener kindneſs ; but to love all equally is impoſlible; 
at leaſt impoſſible without the extinction of thoſe 
paſſions which now produce all our ear and all our 
pleaſures; without the diſuſe, if act th abolition of 


Tusk neceſſities of our condition require. a thou- 
ſand. offices -of tenderneſs, which mere regard for 


W grievances which only the ſolicitude of friend- 


e wil diſcover and remedy, and which would re- 
n for ever unheeded in the mighty heap of hu- 


ry f | 


TAE. prea community of mankind; is, 8 
neceſſarily broken into er independ ent ſocieties; 
theſe form n diſtin intereſts, which are too frequent- 
ly; oppoſed to each other, and which they who have 


falſely think it virtue to promote, however deſtruc- 
tive * the happineſs of the reſt of the worlc. 


Sven unions are again ſeparated into ſubordinate 

claſſes and combinations, and ſocial life is pe perpe- 

tually branched out into minuter ſubdiviſions, till it 
termine i 


in the laſt — of en friend- 
Tur 


4 
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THAT I ey at once be fond and laft- 
ing, it has been obſerved in theſe papers, 
that a conformity of inclinations is neceflary. No 
man can have much kindneſs for him by w he 
does not believe himſelf eſteemed, and nothing ſo 
evidently proves eſteem as imit ition. £37 


Trar benevolence is always ſtrongeſt whichanſes 
from. participation of the {ame pleaſures, ſince we 
are naturally moſt willing to revive in our minds the 
memory of perſons, with whom the idea of enjoy- 
ment is connefted, © - | | 


IT is commonly, therefore, to little purpoſe, that - 
any one endeavours to ingratiate himſelf with ſuch 
as he cannot accompany in their amuſements and 
diverſions. Men have been known to riſe to favour. 
and to fortune, only by being ſkilful in the ſports ' 
with which their patron happened to be delight- 
ed, by concurring with his taſte for ſome par- 
ticular. ſpecies of curioſities, by reliſhing the * wr 


wine, or applauding the fame cookery. 


EveN thoſe whom wiſdom or virtue have placed 
above to ſuch petty endations, muſt 
nevertheleſs be gained by ſimilitude of manners. 
The higheſt and nobleſt enjoyment of familiar life, 
= Papers opts nt knowledge — reci 5 
of ſentiments, muſt always preſuppoſe a diſpoſition 
to the ſame inquiry, and ellght — the ſame diſco- 


veries. 


Wir what ſatisfaction could the politician lay 
his ſchemes for the reformation of laws, or his com- 
pariſons of different forms of government, before 
the chemiſt, who has never accuſtomed his thoughts 
to any other object than ſalt and ſulphur; or how 
could the aſtronomer, in explaining his calculations 
and conjectures, endure the toldneſs of a gramma- 
rian, who would loſe ſight of Jupiter and all his 

3 fatellites, 
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| 132 4 d b 
atellites, for a happy etymology of an obſcure word 
45 a better explication of a controverted line. 3 


_ Every man loves merit of the ſame kind with 
his own, when it is not likely to hinder his advance- 
ment or his reputation; for he not only-beſt under- 

ſtands the worth of thoſe qualities which he labour 

to cultivate, or the uſefulneſs of the art which he 
practiſes with ſucceſs, but always feels a reflected 
 . pleaſure from the praiſes, which, though given to 
another, belong equally to himſelf. 


THERE is indeed no need of reſearch and refine- 
ment to diſcover that men muſt generally ſelect 
their companions from their own ſtate of lite, ſince 
there are not many minds furniſhed for great varie- 
ty of converſation, or adapted to multiplicity of in- 


| tellectual entertainments. 


Tx ſailor, the academick, the lawyer, the me- 
_ chaniek, aud the courtier, have all a caſt of talk 
- peculiar to their own fraternity, have fixed their at- 
tention upon the ſame events, have been engaged in 
affairs of the ſame ſort, and make uſe of alluſions 
_ and illuſtrations which themſelves only can under- 


ol : % 


Io be infected with the jargon of a particular 
r e and to know only the — of a 
lingle rank of mortals, is indeed ſufficien x AY 

ble. But as limits muſt be always ſet to the excur- 
ſions of the human mind, there will be ſome ſtudy 
which every man more zealouſly proſecutes, ſome 
duarling ſubject on which he is principally pleaſed to 
converſe; and he that can moſt inform or beſt un- 
derſtand him, will certainly be welcomed with parti- 
cular regard. ; | „ MS 


_ Svcn partiality is not wholly to be avoided, nor 
is it culpable, unleſs ſuffered ſo far to predominate as 
A ; - 8 to 


\ 
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to produce averſion from every other kind of excel- 
lence, and to ſhade the luſtre of diſſimilar virtues. 
Thoſe, therefore, whom the lot of life has conjoin- 
ed, ſhould endeavour conſtantly to approach towards 
the inclination of each other, invigorate every mo- 
tion of concurrent deſire, and fan every ſpark of 
kindred curioſity. ; W f 


| Ix has been juſtly obſerved, that diſcord generall 
n to operates in little things; it is inflamed to its utmo 
vehemence by contrariety of taſte, oftener than of 
principles; and might therefore commonly be avoid- 


ne- ed by innocent conformity, which, if it was not at 
lect firſt the motive, ought always to be the conſequence 
nce of indiſſoluble union. 7 934d 
le- | 


in. ER 
Num. 100. SATURDAY, March 2, 1751. 


Omme vat vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
Tangit, et admiſſus circum præcordia ludit, 
Horace, with fly infinuating grace, : 
Laugh'd'at his friend, and look'd him in the face; 
Would raiſe a bluſh where ſecret vice he found, 

Aud tickle while he gently prob'd the wound, 
With ſeeming innocence the crowd beguil'd ; 
But made the deſperate paſſes, when he ſmil'd. 


PerSTvs, - 


: To the RAMBLER. | 
[- S I R, N "= 
8 very many well-diſpoſed perſons, by the una- 
voidable neceſſity of their affairs, are ſo un- 
fortunate as to be totally buried in the country, 
where they labour under the moſt deplorable igno- 
rance of what is tranſacting among the polite part 
of mankind, I cannot hel n that, as a pub- 
lick writer, you ſhould take the caſe of theſe truly 
compaſſionable objects under your conſideration. 
M4 THESR 
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Tusk unha N ee in — ſhould 

be furniſhed with bach accounts of ä of agrh 
f people of the world, as 

— ſeveral remote corners to a udable — — 

or, at leaſt, ſo far eu and prepare are them, that if 

by any joyful change of fituation they ſhould be 


ſuddenly tranſported into the pay. {cene, they may 
e, and be — 


as 14. wonder, and 
k how to behave and make a proper 2 


EA ; 


IT is inconceivable "A mes the welfare of all 


might be promat- 


the country towns in the ki 
aritable endeavours ta 


ed, if you would uſe your 


raiſe in them a 3 emulation of the manners 


and cuſtoms of higher life. 


Fon this purpoſe you ſhould give a very clear and 


ample deſcription of the whole ſet of polite acq 
ments;' a complete hiſtory of forms, faſhions, 8 
licks, of routs, drums, — balls, aſſemblies, 
ridottos, maſquerades, ays, 
pet-ſhows, and bear-gardens; — all tho 
which profitably eng engage the attention. of the — 
ſublime — by which they have brought 
to ſuch amazing perfection the whole art and my- 
ſtery of paſſing hoy after day, week after week; and 
year after year, without the heavy aſſiſtance of an 


one thing that emal c creatures are n to c 
uſeful = neceſſary. 


In giving dus infiruions through what r | 


attain this ſummit of human excellence, you. 
add ſuch irreſiſtible arguments. in-its — A any as mu 

- convince: numbers, who in other inſtances do not 
ſeem to want natural underſtanding, of the unac- 
countable error of ſuppoſing they were ſent into the 
world for any other purpo le but to- flutter, ſport, 
and ns: Book after. all on ay. be —_—_— 


hoſe delights 


1 
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than that an everlaſting round of diverſion, and 
the more lively and hurrying the better, is the moſt 

important end of human life. aer % 370; i 


I is really prodigious, ſo much as the world is 
improved, that there ſhould in theſe days be perſons 
ſo ignorant and ſtupid as to think it nece —— 
miſpend their time, and trouble their heads about 
any thing elſe than purſuing the preſent fancy; for 
what elſe is worth living for? 


IT is time enough ſurely to think of conſequen- 


ces when they come; and as for the antiqu no- 


tions of duty; they are not to be met with in any 
French novel, or any book one ever looks into, 
but derived almoſt wholly from the writings of au- 
thors, who lived a vaſt many ages ago, and who, 
as they were totally without any idea of thoſe ac- 
compliſhments which now characteriſe people of 
diſtinction, have been for ſome time ſinking apace 
into utter contempt. It does not appear that even 
their moſt zealous admirers, for ſome partiſans of 


bis oven ſort every writer will have, can pretend to 


ſay they were ever at one ridotto. 


In the important article of diverfions, the cere- 
monial of viſits, the extatick delight of unfriendly 
intimacies and unmeaning civilities, they are abſo- 
lutely ſilent. Blunt truth, and downright honeſty, 
plain clothes, ſtaying at home, hard work, few' 
words, and thoſe unenlivened with cenſure or double 
meaning, are what they recommend as the orna- 
ments and pleaſures of life. Little oaths, polite 
difſimulation, tea-table ſcandal, delightful indò- 
lence, the glitter of finery, the triumph of prece- 
dence, the enchantments of flattery, they ſeem to 
have had no notion of, and I cannot but laugh to- 
think what a figure they would have made in a 
drawing- room, and how frighted they would have 
looked at a gaming-tablttee. 

7 M 5 Tux. 
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Tux noble zeal of patriotiſm that diſdains autho- 
rity, and tramples on laws for ſport, was abſolute- 
ly the averſion of theſe tame wretches. | 


_ - InpzeD one cannot diſcover any one thing they 
pretend to teach people, but to be wiſe, and good; 
acquirements infinitely below the conſideration of 
perſons of taſte and ſpirit, who know how to ſpend 
their time to ſo much better purpoſe. „ 


AmMoNG other admirable improvements, pray, 
Mr. Rambler, do not forget to enlarge on the very 
extenſive benefit of playing at eards on — a 
practice of ſuch infinite uſe, that we may modeſtly 
expect to ſee it prevail univerſally in all parts of this 
kingdom. 1 1 | | 


To perſons of faſhion, the advantage is obvious, 
becauſe as for ſome ſtrange reafon or other, which 
no fine gentleman or fine lady has yet been able to 
penetrate, there is neither play, nor maſquerade, 
nor- bottled conjurer, nor any other thing worth 
living for, to be had on a Sunday, if it were not 
for the charitable aſſiſtance of whiſt or bragg, the 
genteel part of mankind muſt, one day in even, 


neceſſarily ſuffer a total extinction of being. 


Nox are the perſons of high rank the only gain- 
ers by ſo ſalutary a cuſtom, which extends its good 
influence, in ſome degree, to the lower orders of 
people; but were it quite general, how much better 
and happier would the world be than it is even now? 


- ?Tis hard upon poor creatures, be they ever ſo 
mean, to deny. them thoſe r a © and liberties 
which are equally open for all. Vet if ſervants 
were taught to go to church on this day, ſpend 
ſome part of it in reading or receivin 22 
in a family way, and the reſt in mere friendly con- 
verſation, the poor wretches would infallibly take 
11 1 5 Ge "A it 
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it into their heads, that they were obliged to be ſo- 
ber, modeſt, diligent, and faithful to their maſters 


and miſtreſſes. 


Nov ſurely no one of common ence or hu- 
manity would wiſh their domeſticks infected with 
ſuch ge and primitive notions, or laid under 
ſuch unmerciful reſtraints: All which may, in a 

eat meaſure, be prevented by the prevalence of 

e good-humoured faſhion that I would have you 
recommend. For when the lower kind of people 
ſee their betters with a truly laudable ſpirit, inſult- 
ing and flying in the face of thoſe rude, ill bred dic- 
tators, piety and the laws, they are thereby exci- 
ted and admoniſhed, as far as actions can admomiſh 
and excite, and taught that they too have an equal 
right of ſetting them at defiance in ſuch inſtances 
as their particular neceſſities and inclinations may 
require; and thus is the liberty of the whole human 
ſpecies mightily improved and enlarged. ,  -- 


In ſhort, Mr. Rambler, by a faithful repreſenta- 
tion of the numberleſs. benefits of a modiſh life, 
you will have done your 2 in promoting what 
every body ſeems to confeſs the true purpoſe of hu-- 
man exiſtence, perpetual difipation. - | 


By. encouraging people to-employ their whole at- 
tention on trifles, and make amuſement their ſole 
ſtudy, you will teach them how to avoid many 
very uneaſy reflections. _. 55 
ALL the ſoft feelings of humanity, the 
thies of friendſhip, all. natural — 2 
care of a family, and ſolicitude about the or 


ill of others, with the whole train of domeſtick and 


ſocial affections, which create ſuch daily anxieties: 
and embarraſments, will be happily ſtifled and ſa 
preſſed in a round of perpetual delightsg and all 


- rious thoughts, but particularly that of herzafter,, 


be baniſh R a moſt perplexing ap- 


pre- 


„„ The RAMBEER Noor; 
prehenſion but luckily a moſt groundleſs one too, 
i a iti o very clear ae that nobody ever dies, 
1 am; &c." * 
CHARIESSA. 
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Nun, 101, Tosspax, March 5, 1751. — 1 
Hella jubes Fyblea tibi val Hymetia naſei, | 2008 0 
. "Et thyma:Cetrojie Corfita ponisapi, Max. 
Alas! dear Sir, you try in win. "£5 1422] 


Impoſſibilities to gain; 
No bee from Corfica's rank juice, mn 


2 honey can produce, ner ode Lawns, 
* the RAMBLER.. 5 


It  VING by ſeveral Hes Nn. audy g 
treaſured in m or comp number of prin- 
ciples and ideas, frequent exerciſe 
the power of — them wx propriety, and 
combining them with readineſs, I reſolved to quit 
the univerſity, where-I conſidered myſelf as a gem; 
hidden in the mine, and to mingle in the croud-of, 
publick life. I was naturally attracted by the com- 
any of thoſe who were of the ſame age with my 
ſelf, and finding that my academical gravity con- 
tributed very little my reputation, applied my 
faculties to jocularity and burleſque. Thus, in a 
ſhort time, I had heated my imagination to ſuch a 
ſtate of — and ebullition, that upon every oe- 
caſion it fi away in burſts of wit, and evapora- 
tions of gaiety. I became on a ſudden the idol of 
the 3 was in one winter ſollicited to ac- 
cept the preſidentſhip of five clubs, was dragged by 
violence to every new play, and quoted in wack 
controverſy upon theatrical merit; was in e | 
publick place furrounded by a-multitude of humble. ; 
auditors, who retailed in other places of reſort my 
maxims and my jeſts, and was boaſted as their — 4 N 


mate and companion=by 78 who had no other 
pre- 
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Vo will not wonder, Mr. Ramster; that I 
mention * ſuceeſs with ſome appearance of tri- 
umph and elevation. Perhaps no kind of ſuperio- 
rity is more flattering or alluring than that which is 
conferred by the powers of converſation, by e 
temporaneous 1 of fancy, copiouſneſs of 
language, and fertility of ſentiment In other ex- 
ertions of genius, the greater part of the praiſe is 
unknown and unenjoyed ; the writer, indeed, ſpreads 
his reputation to a wider extent, but reeeives little 
pleaſure or advantage from the diffuſion of his name, 
and only obtains a kind of nominal ſovereignty over 
regions which pay no tribute. The collequial wit 
has always, his own radiance reffected on himſelf, 
and enjoys all the pleaſure which he beſtows; he 
finds his power confeſſed by . one that ap- 
proaches him, ſees friendſhip kindling” with rap- 
ture, and attention ſwelling into praiſe. 857 


Tux deſire which every man feels of importance 
and eſteem, is ſo much gratified by finding an aſ- 
ſembly, at his entrance, brightened with ene | 
and huſhed with expectation, that the recollection 
of ſuch diſtinctions can ſcarcely fail to be pleaſing 
whenſoever it is innocent, And my conſcience does 
not reproach me with any mean or criminal effects 
of vanity; ſince I oy employed my influence 
on the ſide of virtue, and never ſacrificed my under- 
ſtanding, or my religion to the pleaſure of applauſe. 


 TnxtRE were many whom either the deſire of en- 
joying my pleaſantry, or the pride of being thought 
to enjoy it, brought often into my company; but I 
was, careſſed in a particular manner by Demechares, 
a gentleman of a large eſtate, and a liberal diſpoſi- 
tion. My fortune being by no means exuberant; 
enclined me to be pleaſed with a friend ho was 
willing to be entertained at his own charge. I be- 


— 
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came by daily invitations habituated to his table, 
and, he believed my acquaintance. neceſſary to 
the character of elegance, which he was deſirous of 
eſtabliſhing, I lived in all the luxury of affluence, 
without expence or dependence, and paſſed my life 
in a perpetual reciprocation of pleaſure with men 
| 3 RR by ſimilitude of accompliſhments, 

or deſire of improvement. * 


Bur all power has its ſphere of activity, beyond 
which it produces no effect. gat — bs call- 
ed by his affairs into the country, imagined that he 
ſhould increaſe his popularity by coming among his. 
neighbours accompanied by a man whoſe abilities 
were ſo generally allowed. The report preſently 
ſpread through half the county that Demochares was. 
arrived, and had brought with him the celebrated. 
Hilarivs, by whom fuch merriment would be exci- 
ted, as had never been enjoyed or conceived before. 
I knew, indeed, the purpoſe for which I was invi- 
ted, and, as men do not look l out for poſ- 

ſible miſcarriages, was pleaſed to find myſelf court- 
ed upon principles of intereſt, and conſidered as ca- 
pable of reconciling factions, compoſing feuds, and 
uniting a whole province in ſocial happineſss. 


_ AFTER a few days ſpent in adjuſting his dome- 
ſtick regulations, Demochares invited all the gentle- 
memnof his neighbourhood to dinner, and did not 
forget to hint how much my preſence was expected 
to — the pleaſure of the feaſt. He informed 
me what prejudices my reputation had raiſed in my 

vour, and repreſented the ſatisfaction with whi 
he ſhould ſee me kindle up the blaze of merriment, 
and ſhould remark the various effects that my fire 
would have upon ſuch diverſity of matter. 


Tuts declaration, by which he intended to quicken 
my vivacity, filled me with ſolicitude. I felt an 
ambition of ſhining, which I never knew before; 
and was therefore embarxaſſed with an unuſual f 


of 
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of diſgrace. I paſſed the night in planning out to 
m elf the converſation of the — day; recol- 
lected all my topicks of raillery, propoſed proper 


ſubjects of ridicule, prepared ſmart replies to a 


thouſand queſtions, accommodated anſwers to ĩima- 
ginary repartees, and formed a magazine of re- 
marks, apophthegms, tales, and illuſtrations. 


THE morning broke at laſt in the midſt of theſe 
buſy medications. I roſe with the palpitations of a 
champion on the day of combat; and, notwith- 
ſtanding all my efforts, found 2 ſunk under 
the weight af expectation. e company ſoon 
after began to drop-in, and eyery-one, at his en- 
trance, was introduced to Hilarius. What eon-- 
ception the inhabitants of this region had formed of 
a wit, I cannot yet diſcover; but obſerved that they 
all ſeemed, after the regular exchange of comet 
ments, to turn away dilappointed ; and that while 


we waited for dinner, they caſt their eyes firſt up- 


on me, and then upon each other, like a theatrical 
aſſembly waiting for a ſhew. n 


FroM the uneaſineſs of this ſituation, I was reliev- 

ed by the dinner; and as every attention was taken 

by the buſineſs of the hour, I ſunk quietly to a level 

with the reſt of the company. But no ſooner were the 

diſhes removed, than inſtead of chearful confidence 

and familiar prattle, an univerſal ſilence again ſhew- 
ed their expectation of ſome unuſual performance. 
My friend endeavoured to rouſe them by healths and. 
queſtions, but they anſwered him with great brevity, . 
and immediately relapſed intotheir former taciturnity. 


I HAD waited in hope of ſome opportunity to di- 
vert them, but could find no paſs opened for a 
ſingle ſally ; and who can be merry without an object 
of mirth ! After a few faint efforts, which produ- 


ced neither applauſe nor oppolition, I was content 


to mingle with the maſs, to put round the glaſs in 


ce, 
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filence; and ſolace myſelf with my own contempla- 
trons. e | #1. y I by; Nine 


My friend looked round him; the gueſts ſtared 
at one another; and if now and then a few ſylla- 
bles were uttered with timidity and heſitation, there 
was none ready to make any reply. All our facul- 
ties were frozen, and every minute took away from 
PR of: aling, and diſpoſition to be plea 
ſed. Thus paſſed the hours to which ſo much h 
pineſs was decreed ; the hours which had, by a kind 
of open proclamation, been devoted to wit, to 
mirth, and to'Hilarius © © 


Ar lat the night came on, and the nec of 
— freed us from the perſecutions of each other. 
I heard them as they walked along the court mur- 
muring at the loſs of the day, enquiring whe- 
ther any man would pay a ſecond viſit to a houſe 


haunted by a wit. 


Demoechares, whoſe benevolence is greater than 
his penetration, having flattered his hopes with the 


- ſecondary honour which he was to gain by m 
ee ich 


ſprightlineſs and elegance, and the a 

which he ſhould be followed for a perpetual ban- 
quet of gaiety, was not able to conceal his vexation 
and reſentment, nor would eaſily be convinced, 
that I had not ſacrificed his intereſt to ſullenneſs and 
caprice, had ſtudiouſſy endeavoured to diſ-uſt his 


gueſts, and ſuppreſſed my powers of delighting, in 


obſtinate and premeditated ſilence. I am informed 
that the reproach of their ill reception is divided by- 
the gentlemen of the country between us; ſome be- 


ing of opinion, that my friend is deluded by an im- 


poſtor, who, though he has found ſome art of gain- 
ing his fayour, is afraid to ſpeak before men of more 


penetration; and others concluding, that I think 


o 
* * 
s 


only London the proper theatre of my abilities, and 
dife ain to exert my genius for the praiſe veins 


m _—_ 
* 3 2 


— 
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I eiten, Mr. RausLER, that it has ſome- 
times happened to others, who have the good or ill 
fortune to be celebrated for wits, to fall under the 
ſame cenſures upon the like occaſions. I hope 
therefore that you will prevent any miſrepreſenta- 
tions of ſuch failures, by remarking that invention 
HONED N — Wing poſſeſſor; that 
2 — weep: arent obltrudted by the 
fire ; that —— ation on leſſens ſurprize, yet ſome 
ſurprize is neceſſary to gaiety ; and that thoſe who 
deſire to partake of; the pleaſure of wit muſt contri- 
bute to its production, ſince the mind ftagnates 
without external ventilation, and that efferveicence 
| of the fancy, which flaſhes into tranſport, can be 
raiſed only by the infuſion of diſimilar ideas. 2 


ch e; h G n f tb cr g b eh a 
SATURDAT, March o, 1751. 15 


8 2 labuntur tempora motu An 
| 4 ſecus ac flumen : neque enim conſiſlere Rumem, (I 
Nec levis hora poteſt ; ſed ut unda impellitur undd, 
 Urgeturgue prior veniente, urgetque priorem, 
Tempora. fic fugiunt pariter, pariterque ſequuntur. O va. | 
With conſtant motion as the moments glide, | 
- Behold, in running life the rolling tide! Is 3 
For none can ſtem by art, or tos. b power, — 7 
Tbe flowing ocean, or the fleeting hour; 
But wave by wave purſu'd arrives on ſhore, | 
And each impell'd behind impels before: 
So time on time revolving we deſery ; 
(l 80 en 1 „ abr minutes ht 


ONT, HW CS 


Nun. woe! 


; fe 
| Et.ymurOW, 
1 .c15R 


— 


"IFE, » pee ie ee 
2 preſs of Roy oy we are perpetually chang- 
2 ing our ſcenes: we firſt leave childhood behind 
us, then youth, then the — ripe 1 
« hood, then the better -more of water 
old age.” The —— 


excit 


: 
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excited in me a train of reflections on the ſtate of 
man, the inceſſant fluctuation of his wiſhes, ; 
gradual change of his diſpoſition to all extern 

Jets, and the thoughtleſſneſs with which he floats 

along the ſtream of time, I ſunk into a lumber 
amidſt my meditations, and, on a ſudden, found my 
ears filled with the tumult of labour, the ſhouts of 

alacrity, the ſhrieks of alarm, the whiſtle of winds, 
and the daſh of waters. 1148 2 


Mr aſtoniſhment for a time repreſſed my curio- 
ſity; but ſoon recovering myfelf fo far as to enquire 
whither we were going, and what was the cauſe of 
ſuch clamour and confuſion, I was told that they 
were launching out into the ocean of life; that we 
had already paſſed the ſtreights of infancy, in which 
multitudes had periſhed, ſome by the weakneſs and 
fragility of their veſſels, and more by the folly, per- 
verſeneſs, or negligence, of thoſe. who undertook to 
- ſteer them; and that we were now on the main ſea, 
abandoned to the winds and billows, without any 
bother means of ſecurity than the care of the pilot, 
whom it was always in our power to chooſe amon 
eat numbers that offered their direction and af 


ce. ö 


7 


I xrRHRN looked round with anxious eagerneſs ; 

and firſt turning my eyes behind me, ſaw a ſtream 
flowing through flowery iſlands, which every one 
that ſailed along ſeemed to behold with pleaſure; 
but no ſooner touched, than the current, which, 
— not noiſy or turbulent, was yet irreſiſtible, 
bore him away. Beyond theſe iſlands all was dark- 

neſs, nor could any of the paſſengers deſcribe the 
more at which he firſt embarked. I: da 


_ | BgeForE me, and each other fide, was an expanſe 
of waters violently agitated, and covered with ſo 
thick a miſt, that the moſt perſpicacious eye could 
ſe but a little way. It appeared to be full of rocks 


and 


"RY r 
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and whirlpools, for many ſunk unexpectedly while 
they were courting the gale with full fails; and in- 
ſulting thoſe whom they had left behind. So nu- 
merous, indeed, were the dangers, and ſo thick the 
darkneſs, that no caution could confer ſecurity. 
Yet there were many, who, by falſe intelligence, 
= . betrayed their followers into whirlpools, -or by vio- 
"= ON thoſe whom they found in their way 
againſt the rocks, | | bt i 4m 


Tux current was-inyariable and inſurmountable; 
but though it was impoſſible to ſail ãgainſt it, or to 
return to the place that was once paſſed, yet it was 
not ſo violent as to allow no opportunities for dgx- 
terity or courage, ſince, though none could retreat 
back from danger, yet they might often avoid it 
by oblique direction. ben AEGINA Hun 


* err 


Ir was, however, not very common to ſteer with 
much care or prudence ; for, by ſome univerſal in- 
fatuation, every man appeared to think himſelf ſafe, 
though he ſaw his conſorts every moment ſinki 

ws; him; and no ſooner had the waves cloſ 
over them, than their fate and their miſconduct were 

forgotten; the voyage was purſued with the ſame . 

jocund confidence; every man congratulated him 
ſelf upon the ſoundneſs of his veſſel, and believed 
| himſelf able to ſtem the whirlpool in which his friend 
was ſwallowed, or glide over the rocks on which he 
was daſhed : nor was it often obſerved that theſight 
of a wreck made any man change his courſe: if he 
turned aſide for a moment, he ſoon forgot the rud- 
der, and left himſelf again to the diſpoſal of chance. 


THis negligence did not proceed from indiffer- 
ence, or from wearineſs of their preſent condition; 
for not one of thoſe who thus ed upon deſtruc- 
tion, failed, when he was ſinking, to call loudly 

upon his aſſociates for that help which could not 
now be given him; and many ſpent their laſt mo- 
l | ments 
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ments in cautioning others againſt the folly by which 
they were intercepted in the midft of their courſe. 
Their benevolence was ſometimes praiſed, but their 

admonitions were unregarded. 3 


I' x veſſels in which we had embarked being 
confeſſedly unequal to the turbulence of the ſtream 
of life, were viſibly impaired in the courſe of the 
voyage; ſo that every paſſenger was certain, that 
how long ſoever he might, by favourable accidents, 
or by inceſſant vigilance, be preſerved, he muſt ſink 
at laſt. n | 45 
Tuts neceſſity of periſhing might have been ex- 
pected to ſadden the gay, an ntimidate the daring, 
at leaſt to keep the melancholy and timorous in per- 


petual torments, and hinder them from any enjoys 


ment of the varieties and gratifications which nature 
offered them as the ſolace of their labours ; yet in 

effect none ſeemed leſs to expect deſtruction than 
thoſe to whom it was moſt dreadful] ; they all had 
the art of concealing their danger from themſelves. 
- and thoſe who knew their inability to bear the ſight 
of the terrors that embarraſſed their way, took care 
never to look forward, but found ſome amuſement 
for the preſent moment, and generally entertained 
themſelves by playing with Hop, who was the 
conſtant aſſociate of the voyage of life. © 


Vr all that Horx ventured to promiſe, even to 
thoſe whom ſhe favoured moſt, was, not that they 
ſhould eſeape, but that they ſhould fink laſt; and 
with this promiſe every one was ſatisfied, t 
he laughed at the reſt for ſeeming to believe it. 
Horx, indeed, apparently mocked the credulity of 
her companions; for, in proportion as their veſſels 
grew leaky, ſhe redoubled her affurances of _ 3 
and none were more buſy in making proviſrons for 
2 Ong Voyage, than they whom all but themſelves 
faw likely to-perifh ſoon by irreparable decay. 


* 
* 7 
= - 
* 


IN 
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In the midſt of the current of life was the guiph 
of INTEMPER ANCE, a dreadful whirlpool; inter- 
perſed with rocks, of which the pointed crags were 
concealed under water, and the tops covered with 
herbage, on which EASE ſpread —— —ñ—U 
and with ſhades, where PLEASURE ' the 
ſong of invitation. Within ſight of theſe rocks 
who ſailed on the ocean of life muſt neceſſarily paſs. 
RE Aso, indeed, was always at hand to ſteer the 
paſſengers through a narrow outlet by which they 
might eſcape; but very few could, by her intrea- 
ties or remonſtrances, be induced to put the rudder 
into her hand, without ſtipulating that ſhe ſhould 
approach ſo near unto the rocks of PLEASURE, 
that they might ſolace themſelves with a ſhort en- 
joyment of that delicious region, after which they 
always determined to purſue their courſe without 
any other deviation. 


REAsoN was too often prevailed upon ſo far by 
theſe promiſes, as to venture her charge within the 
2 of the gulph of InTEMPERANCE, where, in- 
deed, the circumvolution was weak, but yet inter- 
rupted the courſe of the veſſel, and drew it, by in- 
ſenſible rotations, towards the centre. She then re- 
pented her temerity, and with all her force endea- 

voured to retreat; but the draught of the gulph was 
generally too ſtrong to be overcome; and the paſ- 

enger, having danced in circles with a pleafing and 
gid y velocity, was at laſt overwhelmed and loſt. 

_ ou W — 3 —— to eee 
gene uffered ſo many upon the points 
which * out from the rocks of 3 — 
they were unable to continue their courſe with the 
ſame ſtrength and facility as before, but floated along 
timorouſly and feebly, endangered by every breeze, 
and ſhattered by every ruffle of the water, till they 
ſunk, by flow degrees, after long ſtruggles, and in- 
— W always repining at their e 

| 75 
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folly, and warning others againſt the firſt approach 
to-the gulph of ES PENANGE; ts Ci 
Tux were artiſts who profeſſed to repair the 
breaches and ſtop the leaks of the veſſels which had 
been ſhattered on the rocks of PLEASURE. Many 
appeared to have great confidence in their ſkill, an 
ſome, indeed, were preſerved by it from ſinking, 


who had received only a ſingle blow; but I remark-- 


cd chat few veſlels laſted long which had been much 


——— nor was it found that the artiſts them- 
ſelv 


es continued afloat longer than thoſe who had 
leaſt of their aſſiſtance. | 


= 
7 


* 
* 


* 


Tun only advan Which, in the voyage a | 
life, the cautious had above the gegligent, was, that 


they ſunk later, and more ſudderily; for th 

forward till they had ſometimes ſeen all thoſe in 
whoſe company they had iſſued from the ſtreights of 
infancy, periſh in the way, and at laſt were overſet 


by a croſs breeze, without the toil of reſiſtance, or 


the anguiſh of expectation. But ſuch as had often 


fallen againſt the rocks of PLEASURE, commonly 


ſubſided by ſenſible degrees, contended long wi 

the encroaching waters, and haraſſed themſelves by 

om that ſcarce'Hoee herſelf could flatter with 
8. | 


As I was looking upon the various fate of the 
multitude about me, I was ſuddenly alarmed with - 


-_. an admonition from ſome unknown Power, Gaze 
not idly upon others when thou thyſelf art ſink- 


„ ing. ence is this thoughtleſs 1 


15 —— n thou and they are equally endangered 


J looked, and ſeeing the gulph of INTEMPERANCE 


before me, ſtarted and awakæd. 


Non. 


, 7 — 
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Scire wolynt ſecreta domus, atque inde timeri. ju v. 


They ſearch the ſecrets of the houſe, and ſo * 


Are worſhipp'd there, and fear d for what . | 


RYDEN, 


\URIOSITY is 3 of the permanent and 


certain characteriſticks of a vigorous intellect. 
Every advance into knowledge opens new proſpects, 
and produces new incitements to further progreſs. 
All the attainments poſſible in our preſent ſtate are 


evidently inadequate to our capacities of enjoyment; 


conqueſt ſerves no purpoſe but that of kindling am- 
bition, diſcovery has no effect but of railing expec- 
tation; the gratification of one deſire; encourages 
another, and after all our Jabours, ſtudies, and en- 

uiries, we are — at the ſame diſtance 
e. the completion of our ſchemes, have ſtill ſome 


wiſh importunate to be ſatisfied, and ſome faculty 


reſtleſs and turbulent for want of its enjoyment. 


Taz deſire of knowledge, though often animated 
by extrinſick and adventitious motives, ſeems on 
many 


without intention. of referring our obſervations to 
a farther end; we climb a mountain for a proſpect 
of the plain ; we-run to the ſtrand in a ſtorm, that 
we may contemplate the agitation of the water; we 
range from city to city, though we profeſs neither 


architecture nor fortification ; we croſs ſeas only to 


view nature in nakedneſs, or magnificence in ruins; 


we are equally allured by novelty of every kind, by 
a deſart or a — a cataract or a cavern, — 8 
thing rude, and every, (Ring poliſhed, every thing 


eat and every thing little; we do not ſee a thicket 
ut with ſome temptation to enter it, nor remark an: 
infe& flying ith an inclination to N 
| HIS 


y F 


ſue it. 
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occaſions to operate without ſubordination to 
any other principle; we are eager to ſee and hear, 


* 
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_, Drs paſſion is, — Ne heightened 
nf in props oportion as the powers of are elevated 
and en e Lacan ee introduces Ce 
L dignity ſuitable to the grandeur gf h is 
_ defigns and the extent of his capacity, hen he: 
5 Net to the high prieſt of Egymt, that he has Ng 
ually powerful with that of findin cha. 
— of the Nile, and that he would quit all ti pro- 
Jects of * civil war for a ſight-of thoſe fountains 
which had been ſo long And Homer, 
when he would furniſh. the Sirens with a temptation, 
to which his hero, renowned for wiſdom, . 8 
Field without diſgrace, makes them declare, 
none ever departed from them but with 1 
Enowiedge. | 


"Tawene is, indeed, 83 „Kind of 1864 8 
quirement which m * he ap plied to ſome uſe, 
or which may not at pride with occa- 
ſional ſuperiority ; 27 whoever attends the motions 
af his own mind will find, that upon the firſt /aps. 

ce of an object, or the rl Hr a queltian} | 

| bis inclination to a nearer, view, or more accurate 
diſcuſſion, precedes all thoughts of profit, or 
e and that his deſires take wing by ins. - 
ſtantaneous impulſe, though their flight may be in | 
vigorated, or 7 5 renewed, by. ſubſequen 
conſiderations. The. gratification of 
ther frees us from uneafineſs than confers 4 
we are more pained by ignorance than 221. hted by | 
inſtruction. Curioſity is the thirſt of the 1 

inflames and torments us, and makes us taſte 

wink with de however . rm. wy 
| it may e. 2 7 * 1 


Ir e the ich Panchen after Res 
rs af muff have. propoſed: knowledge only as their” 
— ; and that ſcience, though perhaps the — 

W ben was the. daughter of curioſity; for 
obs can believe that they WhO EET 
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courſe of the ſtars, foreſaw the uſe of their diſcove- 
ries to the facilitation of commerce, or the menſura- 
tion of time? They were delighted with the ſplen- 
dor of the nocturnal ſkies, they found that the lights 
changed their places; what they admired they were 

D . nd in time traced their re- 

volutions. 8 *. N 

| 


TuExI are, indeed, beings in the form of men 
who appear ſatisfied with their intellectual poſſef⸗ 
ſions, and ſeem to live without deſire of enlarging 
their conceptions; before whom the world paſſes 
without notice, and who are equally unmoved by 
nature or by art. | g 


Tris negligence is ſometimes only the temporary 
Effect of a 8 paſſion; a lover finds no 4 
clination to travel any path, but that which leads to 
| the habitation of his miſtreſs; a trader can, ſpare 
little attention to common occurrences, when bis 
1 fortune is endangered by a ſtorm. It is frequently  Þ 
the conſequence of a total immerſion in ſenſuality ; | 
corporeal pleaſures may be indulged till the memory 1 
of every other kind of 1 4 v0 is obliterated; the | 
mind long habituated to a lethargick and quieſcent | 
ſtate, is unwilling to wake to the toil of thinking; | 
and though ſhe may ſometimes be diſturbed by the 
obtruſion of new. ideas, ſhrinks back again to igno- 
rance and reſt. i 


Bur, indeed, if we exce them to whom the | 
continual taſk of procuring the ſupports of liſe, de- = 
4 nies.all opportunities of deviation from their own - {| 
3 33 wer, the number- of _ gout 5 
e ardour of enquiry, is very ſms ough many 
content themſelves with cheap amuſements, and 


waſte their lives in reſearches of no importance. 
6 THERE is no. ſnare-more dan s to buſy and: 


excurſive minds, than the cobwebs of petty inquiſi- 
Vor. Il. N tiveneſs, 
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tiveneſs, f le them intivialem boytnents 
and minute Few hea ies, and” detain” them 19 middle 
ſtate between the tediouſneſs of total inactivity; hs 


he fatigue of l e enchant them at once 
vith e: 17 65 e vitiate' th em with "the 
e neceſſity of 0 3 i A 


7 of learn 
thing, and the — of undertaking much 
ha to a. genealogiſt, the phil der to à jut 
naliſt of the Weather, And the tician to 2 


Fee. 74722 fl e 1d mort? 
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Ir is happy when REY! 950 Lotte Allee 
ſelves to be idle, nor reſolve to be induſtridus ate 
at leaſt employed without injury to others; but it 
ſeldom happens that we can contain ourſelves long 
in a neutral ſtate, or forbear to fink into * 1 
* are no longer ſoaring towards virtue 


1e 


Nuo ACULUS was diſtinguiſhed in his 3 

20 an e livelineſs of imagination, uick- 

acity 18 extent of Knowledge. When 

Fe oY life he applied himſelf Wich parti- 

ular en to examine the a wee | 

* human actions, the complicated influènec of 

| — led affections, the different modifications of in- 
and ambition, and the various cauſes of mil- 


: ings ADE. ere n hes and Private af- 


12 N 
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mon ga 18555 10 not diſcover to what 
all theſe obſeryations were collected, or how 


15 50 err much improve his 25 rtue or 1725 
nceſſant attention to changes of coun- 
1 Ne af incotifideration, Fallics Of 'of pt 
and ill che other calualties by which he uſed th ics 
. a character, yet.they could not deny the Rudy of u- 
man nature to be worthy of a e en they there- 
fore flattered his vanit den his diſovetlts, | 
and liſtened with dns ys modeſty to his lectures 


on the 3 of inclinaio, the weakneſs of 
7 reſolves, 


ee Watc 
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andre 1 every contract, and e epd don of 
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